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Gerald Haigh abandons his deckchair to seek out Bournemouth's educational e ntrepreneurs. 
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Hellewc'i caused a couple of rip- 
les, reported in The TES back in 
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pics, reported in me i i:z nacK in 
.Tmmary. when lie made some out- 
spoken criticisms of conventional 
music teaching. “Traditional music 
leadline puts children off." he said 
then. What llellewcll does, in ess- 
ence. is write graded keyboard music 
which combines classical . rock, pop 
and ja 71 styles, lie publishes this 
music ami ;ilsn leaches it to young 
players in his “Mistei U Music 
Academy"'. 

All Ik nigh he helieves firmly in the 

I niino as the essential basis of all 
leybiKiril woi k . he makes much use of 
electronic instruments, and I watched 
a huppv ensemble workshop for young 
players using conventional instru- 
ments and also electronic keyboards 
and synthesizers. Without' doubt 
young players enjoy "Mister D Music" 
for, as more and more teachers are 


Bournemouth: a Mecca for EFL students from all over Ihe world 


belatedly realizing, the barriers bet- 
ween styles are largely artificial, large- 
ly creeled |iy adults, and have as much 
tii <lo with social convention as they do 
with musical judgment. 

An important key to Hetlc well's 
success lies in his own formidable 


musicianship, which alone is enough 
to belie his apparent disdain for the 


classics. In fact he aims to teach a love 
for all kinds of music. 


I always used to feci that Bourne- 
mouth should have in its parks 
instead of Crazy Golf, a more 
appropriate gome called Sensi- 
ble Golf where heads on holiday could 
hit balls along predictable and unsur- 


themc of various kinds of tentative 
government intervention. The one I 
visited, the Hinton School of English, 
in the centre of Bournemouth, has 
about 400 students at any one time in 


Languuge Course Organizations, 
which looks after smmiier-onlv 


K aths while exchanging re- 
sasan tries with attendants in 


served pleasantries with attendants in 
pinstripe suits. 

Now. however, the Government 
itself has enlivened the summer with 
its own maniacal pronouncement ab- 


the summer, the numbers falling in the 
winter to about a quarter of this. 

The first thing that struck me about 
it was that although a school, it is very 
firmly a business concern with, for 
example, a reception area and a 
well-staffed office whicli presents an 
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out corporal punishment, and heads 
are thereby relieved for all time of the 


courses, and the Association of Rec- 
ognized English Language Schools 
which is made up of year-round 
schools, and Taylor's school belongs 
to both. 

He advertises all over the world and 
a multi-lingual member of staff visits 
market countries each year, Teaching 
is by u director of studies and half a 




are thereby relieved for all time of the 
requirement to be sensible. This au- 
tumn. therefore, I propose to carry 
out my long, standing threat to take 
assembly with my trousers rolled up to 
the knees in order to see if anyone 
notices. 

Mind you, pupil perception of what 
constitutes absurdity can be re- 
freshingly acute. On the last day of 
term I donned an academic aown to be 


efficient and tidy face to the customer. • 
Perhaps I should not have been sur- 
prised, therefore, to discover that the 


dozen permanent staff, augmented in 
the busy season by up to 25 touchers 
and lecturers working in their vuca- 


di rector of the school, RodneyTaylor, 
is not a teacher but a businessman - a 


In many « secondary school. I 

S uess, the head of modern languages 
reams of waving it all lunxlhvc ami 


surveyor, in fact, by profes- 
e have to go out and sell our 


sion. “We have to go out and sell our 
product", he says, and he clearly 


■ cs. product , he says, and he clearly 

ind you. pupil perception of what believes in the age-old commercial 
litotes absurdity _ can be re- principle of developing a quality pro- 

* duct and then working hard to set lit. 
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term I donned an academic gown to be 
photographed with a cnlleugue who 
had just been to his degree ceremony, 
only to find myself Being followed 
about by gleefully pointing children. 
Did it happen to Dr Amoid7 I asked 
myself. 

I have watched Bournemouth, over 
a period of almost 30 years, gradually 
beingt aken over by the u nder-t wen- 
ties. Tlie grass in the gardens which 
used to be only for looking at is now 


duct ana tnen working hard to sell it. 

There are two professional bodies 
in this field - the Federation of English 


dreams of waving it all goodbye and 
moving to the sunny south to open a 
language school. From wind I have 
seen, I would say forget it - unless you 
arc equipped with a wide range of 
commercial mid business skills, and 
(lie nerve and personality to go witli 
them, plus a lot of ■‘up-front” money. 
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It is necessary, for example, to find 
and negotiate fair commissions with 
agents who will drum up business in 
other countries. Then there is the 
need to cope with evcr-chnnging Inca! 
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currency regulations, some of whii j. 
are so severe as to debar partkulsj- ' 
nationalities entirely. “Inquiries ton j 
Morocco and Algeria, for example,?' 
straight in the bin. They can't gel t»;; 
money out." 

No, dear colleagues, do not by t 1 
Far belter to find ail enterprising eJ'I 
courageous business friend 
money to invest, buy him somel&.«. 
chcs, "get him revved up and thenpgjj 
up at the right moment offering 
director of studies. If 

• My immodest iiiUHHinceinWt tp . 
time last year that I had 
cycling again after a break of neatly# J 
years provoked a certain amount « ■ 
interest iii ul welcome encourage®* 
This year I can report ihatlM®? 
moved on to time trialing. This, ij f 
case you did not know, is n Iona,* f- ’ 
masochist ie endeavour akin tohMjf 
yourself about the haul uml body ww y 
a 12 lb liiiiiuiici, in that it pr®®®” j 
sluing feeling of relief trail wHwj [ ' 
when you slop. My times so !**■ 
sluggish. However, I hereby darm j 
hours IV minutes and ten sccon*! : 
5(1 miles ns a record for ' 
headteachers over 45 until such B»|L 
as someone writes in to challenge^ . 1 ;. 


Fears are growing aniung lecturers 
and careers officers that the Govern- 
ment is determined to force young 
people on to the Youth Training 
Scheme. 


This follows reports that ministers 
are considering cuts in young people’s 


unreasonably or leaves it early. The 
young person’s refusal could lead to a 
40 per cent cut in benefit for six weeks, 
bringing it down to just £9.50. 

Careers officers have already told 
their union, the National and Local 
Government Officers’ Association, 


youngsters who refuse training places. 

If proposals drawn up in the De- 
partment of Health and Social 
Security are implemented, the sup- 
plementary benetit ot £15.8U now paid 
to unemployed 16 and 17-year-olds 
would be cut back nearer to ifie £13. 15 
unemployed parents get for children 
between 11 and 15. 

That would make more tempting 
the £25 allowance paid under the 
Youth Training Scheme, which gets 
under way in the next couple of weeks. 
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_sition, and have threatened to re- 
bel. And Mr Paul Bennett, education 
officer of NATFHE, the college lec- 
turers' union, said it would further 
colour young people’s choices away 
from their best educational and voca- 
tional interest. . 

Mr Geoffrey Dram, NALGO s 
general secretary, hns now written to 
Mr Len Murray, TUC general secret- 
ary, asking him to intervene. Mr 
Drain said the minister’s letter was "a 
breach of the spirit, if not the letter, of 


The parly 
line 
speaks 
for all... 
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Mister D Music: a novel combi nation 
of classical, jazz and pop 


covered wun gaggles ot nappy youngs- 
ters with stereophonic blasters. An 


Starting out as a jazz pianist, he 
then moved on to a career as a leading 
avant garde composer with numerous 
large scale works and performances to 
his credit. It was this latter experience 
which taught him that contrary to the 
gospel as often preached by jazz and 
rock performers, any kind" of music 
can he exactly notated and repro- 
duced. Thus if you persevere with one 
of his jazz pieces and learn it, then 
In and behold, it comes out sounding 


ters wun stereophonic masters. An 
important ingredient in this change 
has been the growth of the English 
language school industry along the 
South Coast. The Bournemouth aren 
alone draws tens nf thousands of 
students from all over Ihe world each 
year. 

The story nf the language schools is 
that of all private enterprise - lean 
years nnd fat years, periodic raids by 
avaricious cowboys, the growth of 
professional bodies nnd u continuing 
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like iazz. unlike so much sheet music 
which sounds not liinc like the Hen nine 


which sounds nothing like the genuine 
article. 


Most impressive testimony to liel- 
le well’s music and method is’ihc work 
of his pupil Maja Elliot I who last year, 
at 14, won the Best Young Pop Pmnist 
Competition run by the Piano Manu- 
facturers Association and the BBC. A 


Little girl 
blues 


recently produced record by Maj: 
displays the breadth of her skill rich l 


unfitly* me nreauin or ner skill right 
across the musical spectrum. Hcl- 
le well’s musk is attractive to listen to 
and interesting to play mid will surely 
make steady ihtoudsinlo the teaching 
repertoire. 


’■‘-‘town or my holiday Now I am prepared to concede that 

n^rfnrmon " ^ Bndb I U, lWs acl5v lty may be marginally more 

ttsiua a performance by a 'marching constructive than splattlne sawdust- 

retomfn ’ 1 thou M fa !’, “ a however * ,he very least disorganize^ 

f%u!S m 0 < !i. 0nB New C0Hld do Is to stop calling their groups 

D “ft 0pc ? w,th? Jllzz bands - Ifthe y do not 1 propose to 

‘ 2 h »om » ?n yRBm ?S: perhaps * or g lve 0,1 l,le children in my road a 
S ^" l ? .. l P. n ^.? r y ? .... Biscuit tin and a coal hammer each and 
Agog J went to the appointed place, call them the Midland Youth Percus- 
only to find myself watching a keen sfon Ensemble. 


troupe of little girls in hussar outfits 
blowing In approximate unison those 
comb and paper devices that we used to 
call bazookas. There Is apparently a lot 
or this about in certain areas of the 
country. 
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1 Celebrity - llkt d** - 

2 S/mk evening**^ 
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many young people may not consider 
it worth their while to join the scheme 
and may choose to stay at home 
instead. 

The DHSS plans, which would also 
cut benefits to 18-year-olds by up to £7 
or £8 a week, have not yet been 


said there should be no compulsion on 
young people to join the scheme. 


by Hilary Wilce 
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Mr Norman Tebbit. the Employ- 
er **(*rretarv. decided some months 


ment Secretary, decided some months 
ago that the same financial penalty 
should apply to young people refusing 
3 VT<3 nlacf* as to those who refuse a 


approved by ministers. But, as they 
could offer a short-term saving of up 


to £ 200 m a year, they may be brought 
into play during the discussions be- 
tween spending departments and the 
Treasury which start next month. 

But. even if those plans are not 
adopted, there will already be strong 
financial pressure on young people to 
join the scheme. A circular has gone 
out from the Department of Employ- 
ment, reminding careers officers that 
they must notify the local benefit 
Office if a teenaser refuses a YTS olace 


4 -ft nipeV* rcsulring :• 
upset lea-urn (W I) 1 ,! 
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io the church (-J j. 


7 Entertainer, 
Sudanese (ft 


8 Round trip? 

12 FicW division Ih» 1 “ 
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a YTS place as to those who refuse a 
job or other training. But careers 
officers have traditionally been able to 
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exercise their discretion over notifying 
the benefit office. The terms of the 
circular make tiiem fear they will no 
longer be able to do so. 

Meanwhile. NALGO has scored its 


mcauniiiK, I.ri-w- 

first victory in its attempts to get local 
authorities to pay YTS 
going fate for the job . Hackney 
Council in London has agreed to pay 


Lounui III ■,,- 

up to 700 trainees £52 a week - the 
lowest rung on the pay ladder for 
16 -year-old recruits. 


A curious pattern emerged from Ihe 
replies given by prospective Par- 
liamentary candidates to a pre-elec- 
tion questionnaire sent out by the 
Assistant Masters and Mistresses 
Association. 

Thirteen Conservative candidates 
appeared to have strikingly identical 
views on the whole gamut of educa- 
tion, from the role ot central govern- 
ment to the problem of teacher 
morale. Wus this chance, or was 
someone pulling the strings? 

A clue appeared in a reply from 
Viscount Cranborne, returned for 
South Dorset who, in response to a 
question about whether he planned to 
visit schools regularly and talk to 


micro windfall 


by Diane ! 

Handicapped children arc to bene- 
fit from a £2.5m investment in 
Informntinn technology in special 
schools, It was announced at the 
British Association for the 
Advancement of Silence annual 
meeting in Brighton this week. 

Tills Is Ihe first time the Depart- 
ment of Industry has given money 
to special schools under Its “Micros 
In school" scheme. 

Mr Kenneth Baker, Minister for 
Technology, said resource centres 
would be established In special 
schools throughout the country. In 
addition, £2.5iu would be spent on 
IT equipment, und another 175 
“turtles" (an electronic toy linked 
to a microcomputer) would also he 
pruvlded. 

“For many disabled children, 
Information technology means the 
ability to com nun ilc ale with the 
outside world und tu Iinve some 
control of their own environment 
for the very first lime," he told Ihe 
meeting. 

The extra funding was wel- 
comed by Mr John Gnrrcil, presi- 
dent of the Nnlluntd Council for 
Special Education. Bui he warned 
that teachers would need in-service 
training In its use. 

9 Mr Roy Hallers fey, MP, one of 
the leading contenders for the 
leadership of the Labour Party, 


Spencer 

told the meeting that comprehen- 
sive education was not enough 1 o 
ensure equal nppor tun Ity In educa- 
tion, Bob Doe writes. 

He called for massive “social 
Investment" In disadvantaged 
areas such os the Inner cities, witli 
more teachers, hooks and re- 
sources Fur schools. 

Teachers working in deprived 
areas should lie paid more to 
compensate for the extra effort 
required. “It is absurd to pay more 
to the teacher who teaches Latin to 
small groups or highly motivated 
adults than to teachers who wrestle 
with 40 Infants, a majority of 
whom cannot rend English.*' 

He accused the “prosperous and 
powerful class” oFwHfolly neglect- 
ing Ihe less well off. “I remain 
convinced of the view that If 
Permanent Secretaries sent their 
child ren to state schools and their 
wives to slide hospitals there would 
not have been the savage public 
expenditure cuts which we hove 
endured In recent years.” 

On the abolition «t public 
schools and private health care, 
“the entrenched Institutions which 
permanently separate the rich and 
powerful from the rest of society,” 
he said: “Freedom cannot cncom- 

E ass opportimlty to do others 
arm”. 



ing on the achievements of the past 
four years. 


Ihe AMMA names the 13 guilty 
men in the current issue of its journal, 
Report . Among what it calls clones is 
one current minister - Mr Patrick 
Jenkin. Environment Secretary. 

Mr Peter Smith , deputy general 
secretary, writes that he accepts that 
all political parties prepared briefings 
for their candidates. But, he adds: 
“The fact remains that 13 MPs were 
happy to seem to give personal replies 
to a questionnaire sent to them by 
local electors, when in reality they 
were parroting answers given to them 
by an anonymous Smith Square 
scribe." 

Among the more thoughtful replies 
were those of the former Chancellor 
Sir Geoffrey Howe, now Foreign 
Secretary, who believed that one 
reason for teachers’ low morale was 
the constant assertions of this by 
teacher unions. He rejected the no- 
tion that the relationship between 
central and local government was in 
any way unbalanced. Local authority 
would continue to be consulted over 
educational initiatives. 

Tim Brinton, returned for 
Gravesham, and former member of 
the Commons Select Committee for 
Education, said central government 
should fund schools directly, “so that 
local democracy could become even 
more local.” 


teachers, had copied down, “It is 
assumed that candidates will {live a 


simple reply in the affirmative '. 

All was finally made clear, howev- 


er, by the reply from Mr Peter Hor- 
dern, returned for Horsham, who 


returned a photo-copied sheet on 
which he had written, "I agree with 
these answers". The sheet was a text 
for candidates to use in reply to the 
AMMA *5 questions, sent out by 
Coservative Central Office, which. 


not surprisingly, rattled crisply on 
about keeping up standards and build- 


16 tlie Spanish ‘ 
first in chuft? 


Across 


first in , 5 ) 

18 Urge a new dd>»«J r 

19 Intent an h« ,n l 
esc (41 

Solu thus to 111 
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1 Serious converse (8) ' 

5 WorJ ussocl uteri with 
poker- hut it's not flush 


poker - hut it s not flush 
(4) 

9 Moira goes native 15) 
10 Isolde's favourite form 
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of transit (7) 

II Pass our plan Tor interior 
decoration t6.6) 

13 Projwri^ that goes with 


14 Start of office? (6) 

17 Buriul fees? (5.7) 

20 Give a parly a new con- 
stitution. perhaps (7| 

21 Lady-love with a had 
back (5) 

22 Small hfrd that flics ub- 
out in different direc- 


tions (4) 
23 It'll OK. 


there's no unu 


, rank (fi) left (3.5) 
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16-plus rejection 

Sir Keith Joseph hns rejected an 
attempt to give the proposed In- 
plus eeam in English an explicit 

* multi-cultural dimension' 3 


CLASSIFIED 


13 Rich diet 

23 Tlie most expensive private school 
in the country opens next month in 
32 Wiltshire offering Lebanese food 

nnd n course of academic 5 

24 cramming. 


Legal pointer 

A Scottish High Court rulingcould 
point the way to legislation on glue 
sniffing 6 

Sideways glance 

The humble crab (right) provides 

the answers for school biologists 7 

Platform 

Tim Devlin says the independent 
schools need to justify their 
charitable status by local 
cooperation 4 



Turn of the shrew 


'The British Mammal Society and 
nil its trappings 14 


Sporting chance 

Millfield School, with facilities for 
40 different sports, is open to 
everyone in the Summer 15 

Arts/Books 


Timothy O’Keeffe on Irish 
literature; A Inn Taylur on 
Leopardi; DA NJones on 


Regency editing; Jonathan Ret on 
the history of education; Robin 
Buss on television ; Finluy 
Macdonald on radio; Michael 
Clarke on sculpture; Brian Morion 
on Nikolaus Pevsner 16-20 

Resources/Media 

Susan Tliomas visits u summer 
camp forgifred children; Jmte Last 
on the assessment orchildrcn’s 
reactions to television. Rcvicwsof 
video programmes on how to cope 
with “the system" and 
development education 21,22 











In this shortened version of his presidential 
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Association meeting in Brighton this live, 


rom the premise t, 


ortant social change of the past seven wars 


ios been the growth of unemployment, and in 


articular the collapse of ardinar 


ear-old school-leavers. 


er goes on to discuss the impact of this 


e in the economy on those now 


rom the schoo, 


tended transition from school to woe 


Youth Training Scheme, and this wi 


implications, he argues , for youth culture, for 
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Growing upin 
the Eighties 


by Stuart Maclure 
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I n considering education’s response to this 
changed employment scene, there seems 
little profit in discussing in polarized terms 
the question of whether some pupils should 
be "educated for unemployment" while others 
are prepared for work. This seems to suggest a 
kind of selection or predestination of a whollv 
unrealistic (as well as undesirable) kind. For 
many there will be periods of work and periods 
of unemployment. The need will be to educate 
people to be resilient and versatile enough to 
cope with the process of periodical job-changing 
including the likelihood that there will be time 
without paid work between jobs. 

The problem is to translate a bland statement 
like this into realistic curricular terms. U is easy 
to talk about the need to learn how to learn, 
rnthei limn be taught to assimilate facts for 
instant regurgitation. So much curriculum de- 
velopment seems to take the form of setting out 
n list of highly desirable (but quite possibly 
unattainable) aims and then using elementary a 
priori reasoning, choosing a set of educational 
activities which may be thought in an optimistic 
moment to point in the same direction. There is 
a singular lack of empirical evidence about 
exactly what educational experiences conduce to 
the survival skills of modern society. 

What is true, of course, is that any number of 
different curricula can be taught by the right 
people and in the right way to build up 
confidence and curiosity - that these qualities 
can be fostered in one school, undermined in 
another, within, essentially, the same public 
curriculum because the hidden mutual influ- 
ences of teachers, parents and pupils are 
different. 

There is certainly a paradox in (he present 
upsurge of pressure on schools to introduce 
courses based on vocational interests at exactly 
the time when the links between school and 
work are becoming more tenuous, with a Youth 
Training year interposed between the end of 
school and the beginning of “ordinary" employ- 
ment. * 3 

■ This raises, of course, one of the recurring 
themes of education - the tension between 
educators who see their prime task in terms of 
the development of young people as people - 
intellectually, morally, aesthetically - and be- 
lieve that if they, the teachers, do this conscien- 
tiously it will equip young people for life 
including work; and the parents and the pupils 
themselves who interpret the signals of society as 
saying, first and foremost, give us the skills 
which will hold down a job. 

The demand for relevance is one of the 
expressions of this tension. It surfaced in the 
context of the student unrest of the late 1960s as 
part of the students’ case against the academics 
whom they accused of being out of touch with 
the real needs of ordinary graduates. It is behind 
much of the present talk about vocational and 
technical courses in secondary and further 
education. 

But even if you du elevate the aim of acquiring 
Skills relevant to employment ubove all others it 
is not clear that this is best served by vocational 
courses, given the great uncertainty about the 
future of work. 

• The inference has to be that what is needed is 
not vocational education, but this elusive thing 
called education for capability. The more the 
Royal Society of Arts describes It, the harder it 
becomes, to. pin jjown because - again- it. is. 






evidence that this or that course achieves it. 

What is not obvious is that the present 
academic course offers as good a basis for 
education for competence as it should; let alone 
the watered down academic course offered to 
those pupils who come within the old Newsom 
definition of those of average and below average 

It seems to me that the current excitement 
about technical and vocational education has to 
be seen, not as something aimed at transmitting 
specific skills, but as an acceptable basis for 
general education in the society of the 1980s 
which is deeply worried about employment and 
finds it easier to contemplate the pursuit of 
general education - including such “useless’’ 
aspects of general education as art and music - in 
a context which is publicly orientated towards 
employment in all its forms. The major task of 
curriculum reform is to restate the outline of the 
curriculum in forms which point towards compe- 
tence and capability and self-reliance, using both 
the vocabulary and the processes of the world of 
work and the basic tools of education and 
continuing learning. 

I have argued elsewhere that the need to 
rationalize the mixture of education and YTS 
which will be on offer for the 16-18 year age 
group will become increasingly pressing, but 
now long it will take will depend on how fast the 
logic of events demonstrates the absurdity of 
maintaining an examination system and a curri- 
culum geared to an assumed need for large 
numbers of 16-year-old school-leavers. 

The present system of assessment at 16 and 18 
is well designed to thin out the number of 
potential entrants to higher education and ration 
expectations along with opportunities bom one 
year to the next. But in reality it would make 
much more sense to keep more students within 
the education system longer and broaden the 
range of experiences within the educational 
system to include many of those now being set up 
within the YTS. I can well see the structural 
difficulties in bringing the schools and further 
education provision fpr the 16 to IBs and the 
YTS provision closer together, and the more 
entrenched and institutionalized the differences 
become the harder to change. But sooner or 
later and preferably sooner - something will 
have to be done. 

A lot will depend on the future of the 16-ohis 
examination. It is already possible to hear 
enhghtjncd industrial trainers commenting on 
the high quality of sortie of their YOP recraits 
that 50,1X6 $ those with .noi'exani ' 
capable and quick to 


learn. This is reported as if it were news; of 
course, it is nothing of the kind. So long hs there 
was full employment it was one of the saving 
graces of the system that many people have 
always managed to succeed at work where they 
have foiled at school. Now employers will have 
youngsters on “sale or return" for 12 months 
during which time they will assess their capaci- 
ties and their suitability, not in some Platonic 
sense as people or as intellects, but as potential 
employees for specific jobs, and they will pay 
much less attention to previous exam results 
than to their own informed judgments. 

When this happens - in theory at least - the 
significance of the 16-plus for large numbers of 
pupils should decline and if this coincided with 
the arrival of criterion-referenced testing and 
profiles, it might just conceivnbly open up the 
way for radical reform in which an external exam 
at 16 became a thing of the past. 

It is certainly true that the logic of Sir Keith 
Joseph's anguish on behalf of the "bottom 40 per 
cent”, whose poor performance the examination 
system now certificates, points to finding ways of 
reducing the importance of external exams, not 
extending them to ever-increasing numbers and 
it will be a crass failure of imagination if those 
responsible for the examination system fail to 
recognize that the YTS eliminates some of the 
earlier requirements For a school-leaving ex- 
amination. 

Of course, there is another way in which 
things could go - more selective, more diffe- 
rentiated, more elitist; with the comprehensive 
school split three ways between an academic line 
heading for higher education, a technical and 
vocational line taking another 30 per cent who 
would head for technician training, and a third 
‘‘general" or “modem" or “senior elementary" 
hne for whom the Youth Training Scheme would 
be more or less tailor-made. 

Such a reincarnated tripartitism would not 
require the restoration of the 1 1-plus; it could be 
comprehended within the comprehensive 
school. It is a basic requirement of the MSC's 
Technical and Vocational Education Initiative 
that it should be open to pupils of all levels of 
ability and there is no reason to doubt the 
of Mr David Young, the chairman of 
the Manpower Services Commission, nor yet of 
the members of his TVEI steering board. But it 
will be one thing to make the offering, another 
actually to secure an intake in which all levels of 
ability (as the schools measure ability] are 
represented. 

■ ‘ Time- will tell how successful' TVEI is >1n 
achieving its object of permeating the whole 



curriculum, mu jusi siphoning off a leek, 
stream. 'I here is already some reason 1 
believing that some schemes will be mucha - 
successful than olhei.s in this respect. Audit 
when I lie attempt is made to apply the coas- 
wlnch umleihe the generously financed Hi 
projects more widely across tile system 
the generous external finance) it will be diffi^ 
to present these courses in the glamorous £ 
which now plays on the MSC* venture. (IuJ 
a typical piece of had luck for the DESiffc 
dcpaitinetil were to find itself wresting mb. 
back from the MSC in circumstances which nr 
or less guarantee the venture will lost: 
priceless Hawthorne effect). 

It could be that a more slmrply differential, 
secondary curriculum - implying that a r 
weight is to he put on meeting a diversity 
needs than guaranteeing a shared expends- 
will accord more closely to the social aititudn. 
the 1980s than the more egnlitarian cunt 
aims which inspired the move to comprehenr 
education in the 1960s. 

What will be interesting to watch, not oil): 
relation to the TVEI, but also in relatas- 
examination reform generally, and to curi 
linn development and planning, is the extern, 
which 14 is allowed to become (or remain 
crucial decision point in secondary educaw 
how the need to produce "relevant" and A! 
Icnging courses for the pupils who will nend 
particularly well in any 16-plus exams is fe 
into plans for a core curriculum; and how®:' 
of the apple the core should be allowed: 
displace. ; 

The paper concludes by returning to the 


or young people reaching maturity wi 


rename expectation oj employment 


It is of prime importance that the dislnbutn 
of jobs and incomes should accord with thebe- . 
human needs of young men and women eniti 
adulthood in these times of social and econit 
•stress. It is not enough to rely upon "the ubw 
hand” of laissez-faire economics and the toss.. 
til provision of welfare benefits to takecafld 
the many thousands who stand to 
cs|)cci(illy in areas once totally dependent", 
heavy industry. Too much is tir stake. 

It will clearly be necessary to provide wn 
subsidized alternatives to unemployment, lfe; : 
makes suggestions for new forms of comnw® 
work programmes at tractive as waysofdistriW 
ing some of the muncy appropriated for sf 
pleiuentnry benefits on forms of comnJii®; 
activity. Ideally, there should he ways of ^ 
sonic of the 18 to 25-year-olds n social wajp 
community work instead of an unearned d®. 

Difficulties a hound, but they exist ton. 
overcome by anyone who recognizes the 
necessity of providing self-respect for those®: 
einerge from YTS and still have no jobs to 
and those who still find themselves in theirf®?; 
twenties in the ranks of the long-term ub^ ^ 
ployed. 

This is only one aspect of n second and ns • 
larger problem - eertainly not one confab 
young people; how to mitigate the 
injustices in a community where the majortf 
in full-time work and getting richer and rpW’ ^ 
the economy struggles for recovery, 
minority, whieh includes many of the younj « 
most vulnerable, get poorer and P 00 *^- / 

There arc some real psychological 
overcome. The psychology needed to 
struct the economy and create new market* 1 .; 
new employment is nggTessive and entreptf ^ : 
rial. The psychology needed to adjust i 
social consequences of the collapse w 
economic system and the creation of anoto - 
compassionate and understanding. 

The aggressive pursuit of new 0 PP or \^j\ 
and new wenlth creation goes at P res *”Lji 
punitive attitudes towards the unemploy 6 ^ ; 
philosophy of public finance which assutno ^ 
public services and social benefits 
curbed lest they bespeak resources new** u 
fuel the private consumption on whicn 
vidual incentives thrive . jt- 

But if high unemployment levels 
accepted - however regretfully - as pan ^ 
traumatic changes overtaking the Bntn ^ • 
nomy, a system of public benefits, ^ 
respects the humanity and human dignity 0 ' 
recipients, is an elementary requirement.^ 
tolerable society. It remains to be seen 
the compassion and aggressive, toughrm““\ ; 
pursuit of adaptation and enterprise » J/- 
together. It is not necessarily obvious 
can. Unfortunately neither will suffice by 
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NEWS 


Nick Wood reports on differing Government reactions to two exam board proposals on the 16-plus 


No . . . to multi-ethnic section in English 


The Government has dismissed the 
exam boards’ attempt to give the 
proposed new 16-plus exom in English 
an explicitly multicultural dimension. 

Draft proposals governing the con- 
duct of exams in the subject, approved 
by the Joint Council for 1 6-plus 
National Criteria, and submitted to 
ministers at the beginning of the year, 
contained a separate section on “En- 
glish in a multicultural society”. 

But last week. Sir Keith Joseph, the 


Education Secretary, in a letter to Sir framework for all exams at 16-plus. 


Wilfred Cockcroft, chairman of the 
Secondary Examinations Council, 
said that there was no need for the 
guidelines for English to make specific 
reference to the position of the ethnic 
minorities. 

The letter said the section should be 
deleted with the points it was making 
being incorporated elsewhere in the 
guidelines or included in the genera! 
criteria which will lay down the 


rrameworK ror an exams at id-plus. 

In addition the letter from Sir Keith 
and Mr Nicholas Edwards, the Welsh 
Secretary, said: "The Secretaries oi 
State recognize the importance of the 
issues raised in section C (English in a 
multicultural society) of the draft 
criteria statement but question 
whether this is the most appropriate 
way of alerting examining groups to 
the needs of candidates from ethnic 
minorities.” 


The controversial section contains 
four main points. It reminds examin- 
ing groups they will need to: 

• Consider offering exams in English 
as a second language to candidates 
who are not native English speakers; 

• Bear in mind the linguistic and 
cultural diversity of candidates when 
drawing up syllabuses and framing 
exams; It also says: 

• Ability in the use ot non-standard 
English. It also says: particularly in 


oral tests, should count towards final 
marks; and 

• Literature syllabuses should not be 
restricted to the works of English- 
speaking writers. 

Sir Keith and Mr Edwards replied 
that the first two points should be 


covered by the general criteria. The 
third should apply to all candidates, 
not just those irom ethnic minorities, 


Yes ... to draft guidelines on maths 


Draft guidelines for maths exams at 
16-plus have been welcomed by minis- 
ters. 

Sir Keith Joseph, the Education 
Secretary, and Mr Nicholas Edwards, 
the Welsh Secretary, are evidently 
pleased that the exain boards have 
drawn heavily on the findings of the 
Committee of Inquiry Into the 
Teaching of Mathematics in Schools, 
which was chaired by Sir Wilfred 
Cockcroft, now chairman of the Secon- 
dary Examinations Council. 

Nevertheless, they would like the 
final criteria for mathematics to go 
further down the road mapped out in 
Sir Wilfred’s report. 

In their letter to him last week, 
inviting the SEC to comment on the 
criteria submitted hy the boards, the 
Secretaries of State suggest that the 
alms of the subject be broadened to 
Include carrying out extended pieces of 
work, mathematical in vesligal ions and 
problem solving. Courses should also 
teach the use or mathematics as the 
language of science. 


But Ministers 
also hope more 
Cockcroft 
recommendations 
will be taken up 

The SEC Is asked to advise on 
whether these additional alms, 
together with performance in oral 
work, should be made specific targets 
of assessment. 

Ministers have their doubts abuul 
the two lists of topics that the exam 
boards, drawing oil the Cockcroft 
foundation list, have used to outline the 
subject’s content. 

They fear that list one - the basic list 
- might be too lengthy for some of the 
least able pupils to approach with con- 
fidence. They also question whether 
the typical grade three candidate 
(equivalent to an O level pass) will be 



and could be included by a reworking 
of the overall aims of the subject. 
They thought the fourth was redun- 
dant because it reiterated an earlier 
statement about the content of litera- 
ture courses. 

Elsewhere, the Secretaries of State 
stress the importance of candidutcs 
demonstrating their mustcry of stan- 
dard English in both written and 
spoken forms. 


They accept the case for oral oscss- 
ment dui look to the Secondary Ex- 
aminations Council to rcsulve doubts 
about whether valid and reliable 
assessments of candidates in this area 
can be carried out. 

Provided the SEC agrees, they are 
prepared to allow courscwork to 
count towards a candidate’s final 
mark. They also want the council to 
give “linn guidance” on whether ev- 
ery candidate should take the same 


Sir Wilfred Cockcroft 

able to cope with a syllabus mode up of approach could be particularly valu- 
all the items in lists one and two. able In marking oral ami practical 
On the other hand, they wont the work In the subject. They acknowledge 
board to give clearer guidance on the It could put up costs, 
syllabuses for the most able pupils to They also question whether timed, 
ensure they are folly stretched. written papers should be the only 

Ministers show surprising enlliu- compulsory element in assessment 
si asm for school-based assessment of schemes and account for at least Imlf of 
mathematics, suggesting such an the marks. 


Sir Keith Joseph 


question paper or whether there 
should be a range of papers tailored by 
candidates’ abilities. 


T urning to the proposals for English | 
literature, the Secretaries of State say 
that ihcy are again prepared to accept 
courscwork for assessment purposes, 
provided the SEC agrees. But they 
believe literature exams will require 
differentiated question papers to re- 
flect the varying degrees of difficulty 
Of the texts chosen for study. 





bias against Catholics 



by Biddy Passmore 


Christopher Price 


Poly post 
for Price 

Mr Christopher Price, who was 
Labour MP for Lewisham West and 
chairman of the Commons Select 
Committee on Education until he was 
defeated at the June election, has 
taken up a temporary post at the 
Polytechnic of the South Bank in 
London. 

He has a six-month appointment to 
oversee policy on biotechnology and 
use his journalistic talents to Bdvise 
the polytechnic on public relations. 
As biotechnology coordinator Mr 
rnce will be in the happy position ot 
supervising the polytechnic’s con- 
tribution to an initiative recom- 
mended by his old committee. 


The father of a Roman Catholic boy 
who lias been refused admission to a 
county school has accused Coventry 
education authority of religious discri- 
mination. 

Mr Tony Ryan, who has appealed 
to the Ombudsman, is a lapsed Catho- 
lic and does not want his son , Justin , to 
be educated at a Roman Catholic 
secondary school. 

He says his son was automatically 
allocated a place at Bishop 
Uliathornc, a mixed RC comprehen- 
sive school four miles from his home, 
because he had attended St John 
Vianney RC primary school. 

When Mr Ryan expressed a prefer- 
ence for Woodlands, a large and 
academic county boys’ comprehensive 
which is five minutes’ walk away, his 
application was turned down because 
the school was full. And when the case 
went to an appeals committee in June, 
it was rejected. 

The council hRS since offered Justin 
a place at other county schools in the 
city but Mr Ryan refuses to considei 
them. “I’m not interested in alterna- 
tive schools”, he said this week. II 
he’s not going to Woodlands, he’s not 
going anywhere.” 

A spokesman for Coventry council 
explained this week that a child could 
not be in two catchment areas - for a 
Catholic school and a county school - 


at once. But Justin would have been 
fitted into Woodlands if there had 
been room, he said. It was a very 
popular school whose intake had been 
reduced this year from 300 to 240 to 
match a large drop in the number of 
local boys. 

There had been 34 appeals for 
Woodlands school, of which 10 had 
been successful. Only one of these 
concerned a Roman Catholic child but 
that was an exceptional case involving 
a foster mother with handicapped 
children. 

The Ryans’ case highlights a prob- 
lem caused by the separation of admis- 
sions for Catholic (voluntary) and 
county schools. Children attending 
Roman Catholic primary schools are 
always assumed to want a place at the 
nearest Catholic secondary. If their 
parents then express a preference fora 
county school, the council will usually 
do its best to fit the child in - hut he 
may, as in this case, have to lake place 
in the queue behind children from 
outside the catchment area with a 
brother or sister at the school or some 
other special reason for wanting it. 

Coventry council will review its 
admissions policy this autumn and 
may then decide to warn parents of the 
implications of choosing a Roman 
Catholic primary school for their 
child. 


J* ay deadlock Asbestos threat shuts school 


rcl >er cent c ' a,m by chief educa- 
» -H,. c ^ rs . * 1as B one to arbitration as 
f;! 63 ,, 0 breakdown of concilia- 
6ff °ns last week. The focal nu- 
inonties have offered a rise of about 

M „_ i P er cem to cover a pay period 
starting on July 1. 

Senior education officers have been 
W « 1131 l * ie ‘ r P°y deals hove been 
ihn.^ ner P us d ,an that of teachers, and 

and .SSfiJSSLi lar S' r schools 


A primary school In Drumchapel, 
Scotland, has been closed after 
maintenance work exposed asbestos 
in the building. _ „„„ .... 

The parents of the 350 children 
attending St Pius Primary School, 
were told that pupils would be sent to 
other schools while work on the school 
was being completed. 

When the pupils returned to school 
. last week the asbestos had been sealed 


and the school passed as safe by health 
and safety officials, but work had not 
been completed. 

Strathclyde Region were informed 
that the work would take six or seven 
weeks and were left with the options 
of closing the school for that period or 
trying to complete the work at 
weekends over a much longer period. 
It was decided that the simplest solu- 
tion was to close, the school, o ■ * . 


EDUCATIONAL 

COURSES 

REVIEW 

Have you space in your University 
or College for students this autumn? 

Realising the importance of filling all 
available places, The Sunday Times 
and The Times will publish during 
August and early September, a 
weekly ‘Education Courses 
Review’. 

These features will put you in 
touch with your potential 
students - our 1,234,000 
15 to 24 year-old readers. 

For all details or to place an 
advertisement, please telephone 

01-837 1326 

or 

01-837 0668 

































Politically l he independent schools 
are safe for at least another five years 
nrul probably more. I doubt whether 
any serious political party will ever 
again contain in its manifesto a crude 
commitment to abolish private 
schools. But the main thrust of politic- 
al attack front the Left, and possibly 
front the Centre parties as well, will be 
on “piihlic subsidies" or the diversion 
of ratepayers' or tax-payers* money 
for the purposes of private education. 

Economically the independent 
schools are reasonably sound. The 
late 1970s saw an expansion, particu- 
larly where day pupils were con- 
cerned, with the absorption of many 


former direct grant nnd some gram- 
mar schools. Trie early 1980s have not 
been easy but the effects of a deep 
recession have only slightly dented 
this expansion. 


Schools may he templed to sit tight 
in a ra t her compl accnt slants quo . Th is 
might seem prudent. On the other 


hand the independent schools could 
use the party political hill and their 
position of comparative strength to 
rc-grasp the old nettle of n closer 
partnership with the maintained 
sector. 

There is no official independent 
school policy and Ihc views in this 
article arc my own. But I believe (he 
attempt should he made and would 
involve give-and-take on both sides. 
The basis for il should not be any 
central government scheme fas in the 
past with the Fleming and Newsom 
proposals) blit informal links between 
schools in both sectors at local level to 
meet the considered needs of the 
community. 

Such initiatives have foundered in 
the past because the private sector has 

S ivcn the impression that it has no- 
ting to learn front the maintained. 
Both sectors have a great deal to learn 
from each other. 

The main obstacles to a closer 
partnership are the introverted na- 
tures of schools themselves. Most arc 
small communities (whether run pri- 
vately or by local authorities) and are 

S uite understandably absorbed in 
leir own affairs. There is often a sad 
ignorance among teachers in both 
sectors of how tne other half works 
and. more alarming, an indifference 
based on conceivecflack of relevance 
to the problems which each sector 
faces. The introduction of compre- 
hensive education throughout most of 
the maintained sector has led to an 
apparent lack of common philosophy 
and Hbs destroyed bonds between 
selective schools which in the past 
bridged the two sectors. 

Attempts by the independent sector 






the Profession f 
Teachers conference, Tim Devlin argues that the independent sector should 
justify charitable status - and protect it against future political attack - by 
collaborating with local education authorities to meet community needs. 

Independent but indebted 


lo put themselves across as being more 
than just the boys' public schools are 
hampered by these famous schools not 
only fascinating the media but ulso 
being (he main targets for political 
attack. 

The first step, therefore, to closer 
links must involve schools at local 
level getting together to reassert a 
common philosophy. Whatever their 
differences, schools need a common 
front to face the new and increasingly 
rapid changes which are likely to 
transform society over the next 10 
years or so. They include: a radical 
reduction in the number of (hose on 
full-time paid employment ; the conse- 
quent collapse of tne work ethic as 
more than naif the country's school 


leavers fail to find jobs; the increased 
amount of spare time leading to both 
boredom and a greater demand for 
leisure facilities; the need to train 
adults ns well ns children in the new 
technologies and the need, above all, 
for any society which claims to be 
“caring” to make special provision for 
those most likely to be vulnerable to 
these changes: ethnic minorities, the 
old, the handicapped, Ihc illiterate 
and the children tram single-parent 
homes. 

Schools are well-placed to meel 
these challenges. There is no reason 
why the education of mature students, 
for example, should be catered for 
only in universities, polytechnics, 
tertiary and other colleges of further 
education. There is no reason why 
schools (and sixth-form colleges) 
should not view the education they 
provide as being equally relevant to 
those over the age of 18 as to those 
between the ages of 14 and 18. 


If schools in a community were to 
come together to consider how best to 
meet the problems which they are 
undoubtedly going to face, the inde- 
pendent schools would find thnl they 
had a great deal to learn from the 
community college tradition of the 
maintained sector and from the work 
that is going on now in Sheffield and in 
Coventry to connect schools more 
closely to adult education and com- 
munity needs. 

I refer also to work done at Spring- 
field School in Middlesbrough, on the 
Stantonbury campus in Milton Keynes 
and by St Louise's School, in the 
Lower Falls area of Belfast, which 
opens its doors to the unemployed. 
Riverside primary school in Gates- 
head was one of a number of schools 
which cooperated with Help the Aged 
recently m a joint project which 
encouraged elderly people to work 
alongside young children in the clas- 
sroom. 

Independent schools should also 
open their facilities to the public at 
little or no cost during evenings and 
weekends (some already do but more 
oould). Secondary schools with small 
sixth-form groups could accommo- 
date a few adults at little or no cost in 
the classroom studying foreign lan- 
guages. business studies and commer- 
cial courses, and gaining credits or 
examination passes. Adults could re- 
pay the school by giving lectures on 
any skills they have. The sixth form, 
by admitting adults, might be made 
more attractive to those who are often 
tempted to leave school at 16. 

Preparatory schools could run 
courses for adults in computer skills 
alongside young children aged 11-13, 


Boarding schools could run residential 
courses Tor pupils from day schools, 
for example, at the end • *f the summer 
term. Teachers could combine on 
residential in-service onuses bused at 
independent schools. 

Such exchanges and initiatives 
should be done as far as possible 
within the local authority ambit. Let 
me presuppose a scenario in the lute 
1980s ana early 1990s of increasing 
numbers of children and ever decre us- 
ing resources for education, and press- 
ure from adults to use those school 
facilities which seem t» be dosed for 
nearly a third of the year. Local 
authorities might see the wisdom of 
using (he resources available in both 
sectors more widely. If they did, an 
all-party agreement between the 
schools and the authority might he 
possible. This could include the local 
authority publicizing what was avail- 
able at both maintained and indepen- 
dent schools in return inr local aiiinor- 
ity advisers visiting, advising and in- 
specting independent schools, and 
some l.e.a. representation on their 
governing bodies. 

Local nnd central government 
should take up nnd pay for places lor 
children at independent schools if the 
needs of those children cannot be met 
within local authority provision. The 
obvious area is boarding in those many 
areas where there is no l.e.a. hoarding 
provision. Boarding schools with good 
staff-pupil ratios and matrons arc well 
placed to admit ami integrate some of 
the nnn-scvcrely handicapped chil- 
dren within the terms of the Wnrnock 
Committee. 

It may well he argued that the 
power houses of the private system 


l ift: MaillMirnugli CullegTo^T 
diiur.s lo adults in the summer * 
with iiieia heady successes in tecWv 
yy. business studies, advaiM 
mathematics and physics - nou 
mention classical and foreign It 
guaye*. -- ami their sights firmly 
Uxbridge, would not he the 
stumble places to cater for most of £ 
"Warimck chili Iren" atul those i? 
special hnanlihg needs. But this is v 
humic the unsung heme*, of the int 
pendent stvn.i: the small boards 
sccoud.irv schools which care greitri 
lor those with specific learning ul 
otlici disabilities; the smaller & 
schools which nurture independent 
and a i minded education for tub 
and. sometimes the most imprest 
of all. the best of British preparaton 
schools which draw out oy consttn: 
piiiise and encouragement good per 
fonnances and success at nn irapiw- 
ionahle age fiom among (he leu 
talented. 

Mrs Mary Warnoek, writing in lb 
TF.S (June 24), posed a chalks 
which should be' taken up: 
should not some of them (indepol 
clone schools) set themselves out til 
provide the best in non-acadcni; 
education?" 

Independent schools would be ink 
pendent, but for parents. Some p 
rents will welcome sending their ctl- 
dren to schools which open their do® 
to the community. Others may prow 
about how their money isbeingspw 
But not all independent school;, 
money comes just from fees. Sora 
comes from the community throtfj 
rales i elief mid sonic from tne genera 
public through tax relief. 

Legally the schools' claim totbtx 
fiscal ne lie fils is based on education <: 
u charitable purpose. Morally, c 
years lo conic, with the pressure 
the public nurse becoming even net, 
ter man today, I am not so sure. Sow 
independent schools do a tremendoj 
amount to meet hoarding need, pi* ! 
vide choirs for cathedrals, maintm 
ancient buildings and justify 
chin liable status in other ways. Otbcn 
probably do not. 

Within the next HI years indepen- 
dent schools would be wise to dew 
some machinery by which eachsdw 
individually can earn and justify gj.. 
fluids il receives from the 
purse. It would be a small price tow , 
for n place in Ihc mainstreao *>. 
education and for immunity 
parly political attack. 

Tim Devlin is national director ofl& 
(the hnleneiulent Schools Inform** i 
Service) hut the views lie aprtsui*- 
this article are. personal. j. 




Tertiary plan turned down 


Lancashire County Council's plans to 
set up a tertiary college in the Rosscn- 
dale Valley have been rejected by Sir 
Keith Joseph. 

fn a letter to the countv council 
earlier this month, the Education 
Secretory said he had turned down the 
proposal because of “the widespread 
and popular support" for keeping the 
sixth forms at Baciip and Rawtcnstall 
Grammar School and Haslington 
High School. 

The proposals were “primarily a 
matter of reorganizing the pattern of 
provision rather than of rationalizing 


accommodation in the face of falling | 
rolls, " Sir Keith commented. He was 
not persuaded that the potential 
advantages claimed for the new sys- 
tem were sufficiently certain to war- 
rant the introduction of a uniform 
11-16 system and the loss of the sixth 
forms so strongly supported by pa- 
rents. 

Lancashire changed from Tory to 
Labour control in the May 1981 local 
elections. The Labour majority sub- 
mitted its plans for a tertiary system - 
one of the main planks of (he party's 
education policy - at the beginning of 
this year. 


Equality campaigners 
Md to look at Europe 


Special Education in Scotland 

With the introduction on January 1 of the new regulations governing 
special education, there Is an urgent need for all teachers to become 
more familiar with the challenges ol teaching handicapped children, In 
the ordinary classroom as well as In Bpecial schools and classes. 
During January, The Times Educational Supplement Scotland 
published a series of articles on special education: how Individual 
authorities are reacting to the new regulations: how parents are 
coping; a case study of an Individual school; the implications for 
teacher training. These have now been reprinted in a six-page format 
and are available for 60p each (Including postage) froth the address 
below. 

Please send your cheque/postal order (no cash please) made 
payable to Tlmos Newspapers Limited to: 

The Times Educational Supplement Scotland 
56 Hanover Street, Edinburgh EH2 2DZ 


by Hilary Wilce 

European laws and policies could offer 
a lot of muscle to people in the United 
Kingdom who are pressing for equal- 
ity in work experience, careers gui- 
dance, and practical skills training in 
schools, a new guide on women's 
. rights advises. 

Although education is not specifi- 
cally mentioned in the Treaty of Rome, 
policy developments have led the 
EEC to become highly involved in 
schooling os well as tn vocational 
training, the book points out. 

But as yet the powers of European 
low have not been brought fully into 


play in enforcing the rights of women, 
while the Equal Treatment Directive 
says there must be equality of access to 
vocational training, no test cose has 
been brought before the European 
Court of Justice to establish what this 
means. 

It is possible, the authors suggest, 
that it could cover such practices as 
providing only domestic science 
equipment, and hoi heavy craft facili- 



European laws could help to ensure 
that schools provide heavy craft facili- 
ties for girls. 

Labour government were to withdraw 
EEC membership. 

It cites the successful action brought 
by the EEC Commission against the 
British Goyernment, which fed to the 


.otoyd 

girls. iwinity. 

The guide gives a clear and concise Women's Rights and the EEcTa 
outline of European structures and Guide for Women in the UK pub- 
policies, and warns that women could lished by Rights of Women Europe 
lose important rights if a. future 1983. £3.00. ■ 


Jewish . i! 

communities} 
join forces j 

by Bert Lodge .. 

A new private Jewish day scM 
Ls to open In London n - ^. ir 
represents n triumph or 
between the Ashkenazi Bin* ji 
communities. , b t \ : . 

The school will he ^loaM ■%!( 
building adjoining the 
FortHguc.se Jews’ Synagogue “ . ^ 
Vale hut Is also being support* 0 
Bnvswatcr Synagogue. . 

The Spanish and FtorW^V 
gogue congregation Is Sep »® r ,p 

ginally from North Afrlc* ^ 
Middle East as well as the , 
peninsula) while the 
rogue belongs to the PoUsb-G^j 
Ashkenazi community. ._-*!; 

Rabbi Abraham Levy, 
principal, explained: 
arose for the Sephardim to v 

selves as Ihe aristocracy ^ , 
Jewry, Ihe Ashkenazim 0 s |. 

tocracy. dcdl# =■ 

“Faced, however, with : 

Malda Vale synagogues hove 
pool their resources in an ln Urtd 
venture that may signal a n 
Auglo-Jewlsh unity.” 

The school, to be op* 

Jewish Preparatory Sc bom. 
on September 1- with two dag* ! . , 
Ing for three to flve-year-ow*. r. 
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Philip Venning visits a remarkable school 
for the children of wealthy Arabs 

The exam factory 
where overtime 
is compulsory 


What is almost certainly Bri tain's most 
expensive private school is soon to 
open in Wiltshire, offering a diet of 
Lebanese food and a degree of 
academic cramming unheard of even 
in the most notorious “exam fac- 
tories." 

In return for fees of at least £6,00<J n 
year, children will be put through a 
strict regime of computer-marked 
tests and exams, centrally controlled 
curriculum and rigid teaching methods, 
nil designed to ensure that even the 
mast unpromising children find a 
place in niglier education. 

The International School of 
Choucifnt ojraens on September 26 in 


formerly a chemistry master at 
George Ward School, Melksham. Of 
the 17 teachers so far appointed, 12 
are British. 

Ashwicke Hall is a nineteenth cen- 



Ashwicke Hall, a former 


approved 
iJ Chip- 


penham. It is the fifth in a series of 
such schools, based on an original 
founded in Lebanon in 1886 by a 
Protestant clergyman, the Reverend 
Tanios Saad. 

The British school, the first of the 
schools of Choueifal outside the Mid- 
dle East, has been started expressly to 
prepare the children of wealthy Arab 
businessmen for places in American 
and to a lesser extent British, universi- 
ties and colleges. 

All teaching will be in English, and 
though the principal will be an Arab, 
the academic side is being supervised 
hv his deputy, Mr Rodney Priest. 


sports 

facilities suitable for a co-educational 
hoarding school taking pupils from the 
ugc of six. 

But the high foes (its closest rival is 
Midfield whose top fees can approach 
£6.000) are not paying for gold bath 
taps or deep pile carpels. 

“This is not Hilton for (he kids,’’ 
said Mr Priest, agreeing with un Arab 
colleague that luxury would make the 
children lazy. Anil laziness -among 
teachers as much as the children - is 
strictly forbidden. 

Though all children go through a 
battery of different entry tests, the 
intention is primarily to weed out 
those who are unwilling to work. This 
is seen as more important than 
academic ability. 

“The school prides itself in accept- 
ing and successfully tenching children 
that could be classified as slightly 
below average ability", says the 
school's prospectus. 

To ensure that no child lags behind 
the school has installed a Wang com- 
puter system that will assess his or her 






progress through constant tests and 
exams. Any weakness is immediately 
corrected through intensive private 
tuition, outside normal class tune. 

"We expect the teachers to exert 
high academic pressure throughout 
the school starling from nursery and 
kindergarten," the prospectus adds. 
"There is less stress on socializing and 
more stress on academic achievement , 
- that is, less play and more work." 

Continuous assessment applies to 
staff as well. They face the prospect of 
having u senior member of staff reg- 
ularly sitting through their lessons, lo 
keep an eye on their punctuality and 
their readiness to smile, and to ensure 
they do not deviate one jot from the 
ecu trnlly-eoin i oiled curriculum . 

The curriculum is common to all 


five Cholic ifat schools, and is de- 
signed lo be a suitable prenuration for 
the Inter initio mil Buccal aureate as 
well us GCE O levels and American 
high school diplomas. 

Though u fairly wide range of 
subjects will be available (with the 

P articular exception of craft work. 

omc economics, nr similar subjects), 
the school's main emphasis will he on 
maths and languages. 

French will be t aught as well as 


English and Arabic. Drama, dunce. 
Lind music will have an important 
place alone with sports and PE, but 
these will be extra-curricular. 


One feature of the school’s 
approach is an absolute ban on pupils, 
taking notes I teachers have to provide 
full notes for every lesson), and a 


Left: Rodney Priest. Above: a class- 

room scene at Ashwicke Hall 

similar ban on parents approaching 
individual teachers about their chil- 
dren. All questions go through Mr 
Priest, who can produce the child's 
up-to-date computer file at a mo- 
ment's notice. 

The immediate uncertainty facing 
the school is how many pupils it will 
have at the start of the term. It has 
already been running a summer school 
fur 74 children, providing holiday 
couching, and is expecting somewhere 
in the region of KID to 21KI pupils full 
time. 

It is unlikely to appeal to more 
fundament at Muslims, however. Girls 
and boys arc strictly supervised 
whenever they arc together, but the 
school is not a religious foundation, 
Lind the atmosphere is Western nnd 
cosmopolitan. 

Its values arc not those of the 
traditional British public school, nnd 
similarities between the two are large- 
ly coincidental. For example, the 
Choueifiit school uses a disciplinary 
system based on sneaking. Pupils are 
expected to report pc rsistotil offenders 
and the teachers ate required to en- 
cuurage it . 


Women not 
a factor in 
college row 

The much-publicized disagreement 
between a fellow of Peterhousc Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Lord Dacre, 
Master of the college, is believed to 
centre on personal difficulties rather 
than matters of policy such as the 
admission of women. 

Dr Hilliard Croft, director of stu- 
dies in mathematics for the past 20 
years, wrote a strongly-worded letter 
to Lord Dacre (belter known as the 
historian, Professor Hugh Trevor- 
Roper). This so angered Lord Dacre 
that he removed Dr Croft’s name from 
the list of fellows to be reelected this 
autumn. 

Normally the re-election of fellows 
event five years is a formality. But Dr 
Croft’s absence from the list to be 
re-elected means that he will tech- 
nically cease to be a - fellow before the 
start of term. 

But it is thought that Dr Croft will be 
reinstated when the college’s gov- 
erning body next meets in October. 

Dr Croft and Lord Dacre do not 
differ much in their strongly conserva- 
tive views. Both are opposed to the 
admission of women to the college, 
although the reform has now been 
approved by the governing body nnd 
the necessary change to the statutes 
simply awaits the approval of the Privy 
Council. 


Parents save 

Liverpool 

primary 

Sir Keith Joseph, Education Secret- 
ary, has given in to pressure from 
Liverpool parents and the Labour- 
controlled education authority and 
agreed lo reprieve Harrington County 
Primary School. 

Parents have been mounting a 
round-the-clock vigU to keep Ihe school 
open since Its closure was abruptly 
announced 24 hours before Ihe end of 
last term. Last week, they reopened It 
for summer activities and managed to 

attract more than 100 children (the 
school previously hod 70 pupils). 

The school’s reprieve, which follows 
recent meetings at the Department of 
Education with Mr Bob Dunn, schools 
minister, was agreed on condition mat 
Liverpool education authority nnd 
suitable alternative premises for I 
from next September - and ftind it 
properly in the meantime. 

The department’s letter also makes 
It clear that Harrington has been saved 
on the understanding that Liverpool 
will close primary schools elsewhere, it 
stresses “the disproportionate expense 
and the educational disadvantages 
which flow from the City’s rapidly 
falling number of primary age pupils 
and the difficulties of trying to deal 
with the problem piecemeal. 


School 
Venture Weeks 
bring 
learning 
to life. 


Franked for failure 


by Diane Spencer 


The jnner city school system is a 
franking machine which stamps 'certi- 
fied failure’ on most of its pupils, 
according to the author of a book 

E ublished this week about life in 
lackney, east London. 

Seven out of 10 Hackney children 
left school labelled as failures in 1978, 
Mr Paul Harrison said. 28 per cent of 
fifth formers left with no certificate - 
more than twice the national average 


of 13 per cent. , 

Yet in primary and secondary 
schools, there is no evidence that 
educational provision js worse than 
elsewhere in London. Home badk- 
grounds are the dominant factor, he 
fays in his book, “Inside the Inner 
City" (Penguin £3-95). Schools with 
largely working class ca»c.iTiient areas 
have a much lrw*£jr standard of intake 
than ftose in middle class areas. 


A School Venture Vtfeek is much more than 
just a school trip. It takes education out of the 
classroom and into the open air. 

There are eight centres in\C^ies. Sussex, Essex, 
and the Vtest Country, and two Boating Centres 
on the River Hiames and the Norfolk Broads. 

At each of these sites we provide all the facil- 
ities, and you choose which you want to be part of 
your schools programme, from computer studies 
and clay modelling to film-maki ng and fossils. 

Schoolchildren can rake a new look at an old 
subject, or ay something completely different. 

Which gives you a chance to extend class- 
room. And the children a char.ee to extend 
diem selves. 

This year we'll be catering for 40,000 school- 
children. All of whom we hope will Icam a lot, both 
about their subjects and themselves. 

Whartmore,School Venture \lfeeks start at only 
£41 per weekThatk because we’re well organised. 


To find out more, just fill in thereupon for the 
brochure. 

Please :t nJ iw details oTSdindl Veniun-Wfccks In 1«T"| 
ft it children 3*14 .T«: Paul Jtde-Yim,ii|t l ; r«|^t. . 

School VenhiR-Wreks.SlSouriiemliayWrM.Exewt HX1 IH* 
~~ Exeter 10392! 53610. 


rr. 



School Venture Weeks Part of ihe Educational Support Service of Buiiins Ltd 


k.. 
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Concern on 
special needs 

by Diane Spencer 

At least half the students In teacher 
training receive no Instruction on how 
to teach children with special educa- 
tional needs In ordinary schools, says a 
report published this week. 

The Royal Society for Disability and 
Rehabilitation (RADAR) surveyed 130 
colleges, polytechnics and university 
education departments between last 
October and April 1983 to discover the 
extent of Initial and in-service training 
regarding children with specinl educa- 
tional needs. 

Mrs Judith Male, the association's 
education officer who wrote the re- 
port, said this week: “ft would be 
disgraceful if opponents of Integration 
were able to claim that this policy Is a 
failure, not because handicapped chil- 
dren are unable to cope with ordinary 
schools, but because teachers are In- 
adequately prepared and trained to 
cope with handicapped children." 

RADAR is concerned that Integra- 
tion should succeed, she said. The 
report showed tlml (raining hnd Im- 
proved since (he publication of the 
I Wornock report In 1978, but It was still 
Inadequate. The association would 
prefer n compulsory element for spe- 
cial educational needs In initial train- 
ing, she added. 


Placing 
service gets 
underway 

An advisory service for the thousands 
of young people who have Just re- 
ceived then* A level results Is now 
' °^ rat jp8 throughout the country until 1 
theendof September, 

Further Education 
mronnatlort Sendee - a partnership 

helweii polytechnics, colleges ; local 
edu<»tlM authorities aa d the Depart- 

mentor Education - offers information 
™uS nC eS ° de8ree and d| P to iua 

_ More than 800 advisory officers will 
he p students whose results are either 

2*" 1 ex P* ctcd to And a 
suitable place. Names, addresses and 
telephone numbersof these offlcersare 
0581 education or 

careers officers,, 
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Slight improvement ta 
secondary staffing ratio 


™ d some unaer Scottish 

Iqw may help the Government but of a 

j^wtpasse - at least north of th; 

i n«ters have seriously ransidered 

n° uld , be Placed bn 1 

•'SSS^E-rtW?- 118 “!v ents to ch»- 
: ?otife hi9h ' exitls *>' 

'■.JSS& fir concIud ed jt 

to frame a law 
Sitf ? * ^ enf °rcttd, chiefly be- 
ca use almost pny. volniile substance ' 1 

houseM - i ■ 

i 

/ ^iV vi J - w itciiw 

i-llftlV ■ rV '-g 


; by Biddy Passmore 

berefielre<l > to children’s panels for 
compulsory care in Scotland. 

. Lqst week , however. Lord A von- 
“J'.Wfrpi ^ the High Cburt Q ?n 
S8{d . the common law 
should b e used where Parliament was 

probl«n d ffiCU ty !n dea, ' n E wtK e 

|f substances, were , 
supplied to someone knowing that he 


S r San P d ai,ClS for BET*™ in En 8 ,ish tow, as the two 

fessassssysK 
- S ara s^'ftxjrssH 

?zs?sr. »ASsaS* 

substances, were . n 2 En BM*h 

' Wis3 : > 


Pupil/teacher ratios nro stnrtlnn to 

Uffamn ,n ^? ondQr y “hools because 
of falling rolls, according to figures 

£“ otZdX ,he oSLJG 

fancy ' ™ b Finance and Accoun- 

Esti mates for the current financial 
year show that the ratio in secondary 
Khools should Improve fro™""? 


budgeted to get increases rangli 
from 11.7 to 14.2 per cent. * 
Startling differences, between^ 
thorittes continue. Brent lias h^P 6 
primary pupil-teacher rolio this 
at 17. 1 , just beating the Inner 
Education Authonty at 17.2:1 
worst is still in Hereford and Wj 
ter, with 25.7, which recently ^ 

tlm crrAim rtf onlhfirllifiS fffl? 


■ ST • WW-P***- 1 - responses to o consulta- 

• h , mei P n wa y5 to control the 

, who had challenged tjiilr indictment." to^Hce of glue-sniffing. which is said 

: V Of iaayoung 
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Nick Wood meets the crab that could help school biology keep its head above water 


Good Samaritans 

A new 30-page booklet provides in- 
formation on the industrial and pro- 
fessional organizations that offer 
financial help to higher education 
students. “Sponsorship 1984" lists the 

f rants available to students taking a 
rst degree or BTEC higher course in 
subjects such as computer studies, 
catering and engineering. 

Copies have been distributed to 
schools, colleges and careers offices 
but single copies are also available 
from: The Careers and Occupational 
Information Centre, Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission, Dept C W, do 
Papworth Industries, Papworth Ever- 
ara, Cambridge CB3 8RQ; £1.50 inc. 
postage. 

Self-defence 

The women's committee of a Labour- 
controlled London borough is urging 
all secondary schools in the area to 
provide self-defence classes for girls as 
part of their physical education. Cam- 
den Council women's committee has 
written to the Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority and all local head- 
teachers asking that its suggestion be 
adopted. 

Foreign students 

The number of overseas students fell 
by 22 per cent between 1978-79, when 
foil-cost fees were introduced, and 
1981-82. Between 1980-81 and 1981- 
82 the number dropped by 15,400 to 
93,000, according to the latest figures 
from the British Council. 

Grant restored 

Parents of handicapped children who 
receive an attendance allowance will 
no longer lose the benefit when their 
children are in temporary residential 
care, Mr Tony Newton, Minister for 
the Disabled, has announced. The 
weekly allowance of between £17.50 
and £26.25 was previously only paid if 
a child was at home or in hospital. 


The discrete 
charm of Me 
Carcinus maenas 


The humble shore crab could be the 
answer for school biology depart- 
ments struggling to maintain expen- 
sive stocks of mice and rats. 

The idea comes from Dr Peter 
Hogarth, a biology lecturer at the 
University of York, who normally 
keeps around 25 crabs in plastic cake 
boxes in his laboratory. 

He points out that the crabs, Carci- 
nus maenas in academic circles, are 
free, plentiful and cheap and easy to 
look after in the lab. They can also 
give children a fascinating insight into 
the general principles of natural selec- 
tion and animal behaviour. 

Dr Hogarth, a former A level 
examiner, said that the possibility of 
using crabs in schools first occurred to 
him when he was marking the ecology 
section of A level biology papers ana 


the university. 

“These questions were done badly. 
A lot of schools don’t know what to 
look for when they send youngsters 
out on ecology field trips , he said. 

His solution is for them to head for 
the nearest beach - though not one 
covered in shingle - where by observ- 
ing and recording the numbers of the 
crabs and their markings, size and sex, 
youngsters will gain a picture of 
evolution in action. 

An afternoon's spadework will also 
rich dividends for the school’s 


have collected as many as 100 crabs in 
hospital. | a couple of hours foraging on the 


shore, and says that they travel well, 
provided they are well wrapped in 
damp seaweed. 

Back in the lab, immersed in a few 
inches of sea water or lap water 
containing salt, they thrive on a diet of 
frozen mussels, fisn or dried catfood. 
Unlike tropical fish, their water does 
not need artificial aeration or circula- 
tion. In fact, an airline can be a 
positive disadvantage because the 
crabs commonly use it as an escape 
route. 

There they can be used for a variety 
of experiments which he describes in 
the current issue of Journal of Biolo- 
gical Education. Crabs moult regular- 
ly and children can readily record the 
changing size and patterns of their 
shells. Observations and recordings 


collected bb meny ae 1 0O 
crabs In a couple of hours 
. . .and says they travel 
well if wrapped In damp 
seaweed. 

can also be made of their characteris- 
tic responses to danger and of their 
foraging habits. He believes they can 



Dr Peter Hogarth and Mends: "Obviously, I'm biased but I like (hem . . . they 
are pretty”. 


with a crab. 

“Obviously, I'm biased but 1 like 
them. They are pretty and interesting 
animals. You might get a nip from 


be used by almost any age group - 
from primary school up to the sixth 
form. 

Dr Hogarth, who admits to having a 


suggestions (hat some children - and 
teachers - might not fancy tangling 


one, but it won't do you any harm. A 
bite from a mouse can give you tetanus 
or Weil’s disease. 

“The species is typical of a large and 
successful group of crustaceans and, 

I,. r : "ei ., .. ‘ 

Species for demonstration arid dissec- 
tion purposes" , Dr Hogarth writes. 


"Many field and laboratory exer- 
cises can be conducted on Carcinus in 
which simple procedures and observa- 
tions can be combined with scope for 
relatively sophisticated sampling and 
experimental design. 

‘Ready availability, cheapness and 
ease of maintenance, and the many 
points of biological interest which it 


nus maenas excelleri t teach lag ma- 
terial." 



Independent Television for Schools and Colleges 

Out of school 

An opportunity for viewers to see two of the programmes to be ' 
shown in next term's Middle English series for schoolchildren aged 
9-1 2 years. The preview will show one episode from 'A Game of 
Soldiers', a new play set in the Falklands, and specially written for 
the series by Jan Needle* You will also see extracts from 'The Hairy 
Hand and the Phantom of Bluebell Hill', a programme about 
urban legends. 
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Tuesday, August 30th 11 — 11 .30 p.m. 

Friday,. September 2nd 72.30— 7.00p.m. 

(Repeat transmission) 


Presented by pave Arthur 
, Series Producer RBter T^bem J 
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could raise 



Courses defended 


A move which would, in effeci. raise 
Ihe sdioo) leaving age to IS would give 
children the chance to pui'siie a range 
■of cducntional and training oppor- 
Uunitics witEiin a comprehensive 
Iframewark. the British Association 
far the Advancement of Science 
annual meeting in Brighton was told. 

Mr Alan Sandny. chief inspector for 
Coventry, read a paper prepared by 
Mr Boh Ait ken, the city's director of 
education, which sets out the author- 
ity’s plans for a radical overhaul of the 
secondary school curriculum. 

Mr Ait ken nrgues that from the age 
of 14 youngsters should be offered a 
more flexible range of courses. He is 
particularly keen on ensuring a better 
deal for two groups - 16-year-olds who 
want to sample a range of jobs before 
deciding on n career or going on to 
f unite r (raining; and 14-yenr-oTdswho 
feel they arc ready for work experi- 
ence. 

Progress depends on jettisoning the 
Iradit tonal two -year subject courses 
leading to O level and CSE and their 
replacement by modules - short 
courses lasting, sny, 25 hours, which 
could stand alone or lend on to further 
study in the same aren. 

The Ait ken paper said: “From 14 to 
18 and beyond, the matching between 
ihe wide range of aspirations and the 
courses required might best be 
achieved by organizing the curriculum 
in modules or units rather than sub- 
jects. 

“For example, the mathematics cur- 
riculum might be divided into some 
units designed to be concerned with 


by Nick Wood 


Ethnic 
'myths’ 
under fire 

One of Britain's (wo black secondary 
headmasters accused teachers of "per- 
petuating myths, preconceptions and 
stereotypes * 1 about ethnic minorities, 
writes Diane Spencer, 

Mr Carlton Duncan, head of Wyke 
Manor Upper School, Bradford, said 
teachers often thought that West Indi- 
ans were only good at sport and 
dancing, while Aslans were quiet and 
well behaved. 

As a member of the Rampton, now 
the Swann, committee on the educa- 
tion of ethnic minority children, he had 
found numerous examples of misin- 
formed, prejudiced views among white 
children. 

Children did not change when they 
got older. Countless school visits had 
confirmed that these youngsters later 
became the teachers who perpetuated 
these attitudes. 

One head had lotd Mr Duncan lhal 
he did not know how many black 
children were In his school as he did not 
notice colour and treated all children 
ullke. Yet within minutes the head had 
said: "The (rouble with West Indians Is 
that they have a nlictta-Uke mentality.” 

Mr Duncan added: "Nothing Is more 
Inequitable than the well-meant but 
misguided adoption of the equal (rent- 
ment for all principle. Pupfts are not 
alike.'* 

Teachers should be aware of their 
pupils' religious, cu I Loral, racial and 
linguistic backgrounds. "Ignore this 
and we leave them behind. The Euro- 
centric pork will not be a palatable 
m«tu for all. Some will starve." 

He called fpr a balanced, more 
positive approach to the currlcatum 
tor an pupils, particularly In all-white 
schools. "I reject black studies. I reject 
toe Earo-centric curriculum." 



British Association 
at Brighton 


Tlii a widely-held idi-a (ti:il vm-allumil 
(mining rmir.es such ns the Youth 
Training Scheme (nip lining people in 
degrading mid ilrliiminni/iiig join, 
enme under attack at the meeting. 

Mr Chris I Isms, of ihe Institute in 
Manpower Studies in London, suiil 
that the 'Skill ownership" approach 
planned Fur I lie YTS, which starts next 
month, was specifically designed In 
give young people the ability and 
confidence to cope with the vagaries id 
the future. It would help youngsters 
whether or not they were successful in 
finding a Job. 

fie -said: “Skill ownership describes 


what wiling people should take,;* 
them at (lie end of the Youth 
w-;jr, wiiat they should be 
redeploy in ot her w ork, whether It k! 
or out of (paid) employment. 

"U is based on the competent* lom 
and niai shat know ledge and skills 
as a result, to m l effectively toadS 
a purpose. A person demonstrates*] 
ownership ir he is cnnmeleiK to m. 
form effectively In a real life siluatka. 
van find out what lie needs tokiumuj 
lie ulile to do In an mifumillarritUBt|& 
and ciui redeploy his competence li 
perform effectively In unfamiliar sfr 
lumstuiice.s," 


Why ‘work’ poses threat 
to academic timetable 


Bab Altken 


the mathematics of everyday life, 
some units concerned with mathema- 
tics requirements for industry and 
commerce nt various levels and some 
units required as a preparation for 
more ad vn need courses. 

"At 14, a student might do only the 
‘everyday life’ units but the important 
feature of the system is that at any 
stage he could progress by adding 
further units. In a similar way, other 
subjects could be formulated as units 
with n variety of aims nnd objectives." 


The new subject on the secondary 
school timetable is "work", and it is 
set to transform the nature and orga- 
nization of education. Professor John 
Eggleston, head of the department of 
education at the University of Keele, 
told the meeting. 

Academic schooling for most pupils 
is at risk, he said, citing Swedish 
research that suggests that a school 
week made up of three days of work 
experience and (wo days of normal 
lessons would leave academic achieve- 
ment unimpaired. 

Even sixth-forms and colleges of 
further education might find them- 
selves redundant, he said. The Gov- 




stage he could oroeress bv add rp seives reau , ndant ' he said - The Gov- 
further units hi a similar wav other crnn,enl . 15 known to have considered 

subjects could be formulated as units EKt Youth' TraiSni^h 1 " 8 b , C ' 
with n variety of aims nnd objectives." Training Scheme to 

A key feature of the plan is the wav if . ,6 -y ear : ollJs planning to enter 
if cuts across traditionaFboiindnries in - 1 ™ountH 1 ]cv ,ldl ^ nKd,cm *' Ihw jukI 
schools and further education and bv L „ „ • 

allowing people the chance to come Already in n growing number of 
back to Kmlol, opensup rtie prospect Cate * Qries “ « 

Of “comprehensive education for ^htde maintenance for boys 

life”. MVAitken believes “ nd sho P , work for ^ls - entry his 

. It also “deinstitutionalizes” educa- "S thr ° Ugh 

‘ion bv allowing nt Ip nst aim., toof-hinn ! nnpower cr% ices Commission 


^ 'I 


John Eggleston 

luialificatinns- may be threatened bv 
MSC initiatives," fie said. 

Professor Eggleston explained how 
political and economic thinking had 
brought an increasingly vocational 
curriculum to schools. 

The impact of mass unemployment. 


u ic material involved. But major 
questions, such as the range of units 
on offer, their length and methods of 
assessment, still had to be answered. 

A switch to modular teaming would 
also hasten the pace of curriculum 
change, the meeting heard. By cutting 
down the length of courses, room 
could be made for new topics such as 
work experience, health education 
nnd peace studies. 

Fourteen-year-olds would not then 
face the “wholly irrational choice 
between , say, the whole of economics 
and the whole of physics”. 

The Aitken paper added: “An 
advantage of the proposed modular 
system is that it would allow a student 
to achieve a much better balance 
without offending against the integrity 
of subjects which quite properly has its 
advocates. It would probably lead to 


------- — iiiv irnvgmy 

of subjects which quite properly has its 
advocates. It would probably lead to 
much tighter teaching since the learn- 
ing objectives of each module would 
need to be specified, and it would 
facilitate change." 



Unemployment. . .social values at stake 


experience, had caused a collapse b 
the traditional transfer from (hr eta , 
room to the factory or office. Wort 
lias arrived on ihe school limetablra 
something to he taught, in mudnlx: 
same way as the "3 R$" and sciente. 
were once taken nut of the hand; ok 
family, church ami community when: : 
was realized they were incapable ol'. 
imparting the necessary skills for adult . 
life. 

But, in contrast to the past, school) ; 
are not being allowed the luxury of i ■ 
monopoly in the creation of scHeiw 
to prepare young people for tbe ' 
workplace. Unlike subjects such a 
maths or history, work directly drier- . 
mines future life chances and ha 
massive political overtones, moa ; 
clearly seen in the significance 
attached to unemployment totals. ■ 

Schools have devised work expert- > 
cnee schemes, but these are in danger ‘ 
of being “eclipsed" by the Govern- 
ment-inspired MSC’, Professor 
Eggleston said. 

The new Training and Vocation^ : 
Education Initiative for children aged .. 
14 to 18, beginning next term in pH i- 
form in 14 l.c.a.s, further complicates : ; 
the picture, lie added. He predicted [ 
that it would “mushroom", fuelling , 
the case for n richer vocational flavour ! 
to the post- 14 curriculum. . r 

"Then* ure many arguments in [ 
favour of a vast expansion of i 
vocal ionn l/wo rk-expericnce school- ( 
ing. It may help to reduce the con- 
tinuing disadvantage of many y oil# ; 
pupils parliciilni ly t hose who nre blart j 
and from inner city areas. 

"It may well dimmish the hugs 05 ' J 
oft lie post-school MSC operation aw L 
utilize our schools and their resources 1 1 
more e fleet ivcly.” jl. 

But there are dangers too. Lessor W 
rich in vocational relevance may 1^ 1 1 
young people into making "pr 6 ®?: 
lure" career choices that they wjjjlf 
later come to regret. And acatttjjk 
schooling could become the preset |* 
of the independent sector. 

Whether work experience schei« H ^ 
und the TVE1 spell the death knell w 
YTS would, in the end, depend "Jr 
whether they catch the interest | 
imagination of the young people , 
whom they were designed, he sam- j. 


_ # “ whom they were designee 

View of idle unemployed dismissed 

ft.S'S'dSf'J?, basiCMcialvalueson which. dviliad oih„r , 


T]ie popular belief that (he unem- 
ployed arc lying in bed to nil hours, 
watching television and videos, amus- 
mg themselves in pubs, clubs and 
sports centres and, from time to time. 


basic social values on which a civilized 
society should rest are at stake when 
millions of people are assionpd in th» 


cashing in on the block economy , was ger ^ 

roundly dismissed at the meeting. Rbttrtim fiftito and r k ,alk of 
TVur» nannN u Deration futile and stamos mass nn. 


roundly dismissed at the meeting. 

Two papers, from staff at the Sci- 
ence Policy Research Unit tit the Uni- 
versity of Sussex, quoted findings 
showing that for the vast majority on 
the dole unemployment Is a “curse not 
a liberation from the trials of work." 

Mr lan Miles, reporting the results 
of interviews with 100 emolovcri 


nployed 
i Bright- 


Ifc ■ J 1 oil IDIK ui 

liberation futile and stamps mass un- 
employment as a curse.” 

Both speakers concentrated on the 
social penalties of unemployment, 
which typically halves previously low 
incomes. 

. Professor Jahoda based her conclu- 
sion on a review of the research on the 


Other studies showed that this 
malaise was the result of unemploy- 
ment, not its cause, she said. 

But the unemployed were not a 
"homogeneous group". A few, 
perhaps as many as one in five, 
Hdiusted relatively well to their new 
situation Professor Jahoda thought 
this was because work hnd n meaning 
which went beyond the simple mes- 
sage of the weekly pay packet. 

Work also exposed people to areas 
of experience crucial to their psycho- 
logical well-being: a lime structure on 

TUP nav r rontopf mUk - l ^ ■ 


work, that met these basic needs- 

Meanwhile in Mr Miles's s urve / h - 
those unemployed scored l owcr k L 
the employed on an index of psp®*. 
gical well-being, but the 
showed significant variation. 

He said: "Unemployed men ^ 
maintain a wide range of social o 


experienced today remains a miser- ,,LT p y , I 1 - . in,s showed that the the restricted 

able and fnistratirm condition formosl ^/depressed, bored friends, parti 

of those affllcled “ and useless" and that their^ "psycholo- effort, social 

Professor Marie Jahoda, professor SroducT of‘ pr K pa ’ ly u th . e ac!ivlty ' 
ementus at the university, said: “Not Friends a?d m l P L. c °f f fr T th L e,r Those who 
lust material losses are involved; the ■ a - W0 / k ? th , er “ oui of work - 

. man a sudden drop in living standards, other avenue 


status, and regular 


Those who coped best with being 
out of work were those who found 
other avenues, such as voluntary 


involved in social projects or cu< , 
live purposes, who keep a regular t 
structure in their lives and 
themselves respected by the wofia 
large report fewer of the neg?'' 
psychological symptoms associ* 
with unemployment." 

Mr Miles also revealed how < 
jobless spend their time. The avet s 
jobless man puts in four hours a ita> 
domestic chores, household re F 
nnd shopping, compared with just 
hour by the man at work. 
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becoming a 

normal part of 
school life 


;et too low to stop rot 


Disruptive pupils were responsible for 
144 serious incidents in one week at a 
large mixed multi-racial comprehen- 
sive, according to a research project, 
details of which were released to the 
meeting. 

Alarming though this was, the dis- 
ruption did not take the form of 
violence or aggression against the 
teacher, said Dr David Steed, a lead- 
ing figure in the research. 

Dr Steed, senior lecturer at Gold- 
smith's College, London, said that 
teachers interviewed after the inci- 
dents ugreed that the behaviour was 
often the “reactive response by pupils 
to what they perceive as the in- 
appropriate, unfair or aggressive be- 
haviour of the teacher initially". 

Disruption in this school and 
another outer London borough com- 
prehensive that he monitored was so 
widespread as to be a normal feature. 
At the same time neither school was 
obviously disorderly and in both there 
was evidence that’mosl pupils were 
learning satisfactorily. 

Teachers at the schools described 
disruptive behaviour as "clustering 
around, rowdiness, abuse, bad lan- 
guage, talking, chatting and rejecting 
authority”. 

Pupils interviewed in the research 
project complained of unfairness, 
with only some pupils being punished. 
Teachers were accused ot tending to 
blame previous troublemakers. 

Dr Steed said disruption in schools 
had been the focus of attention 
throughout Western Europe and the 
United States over the past 10 years. 
But many of the worries were now 
seen to have been exaggerated. 

He quoted ILEA figures which 
showed that only 1 per cent of the 
authority's 300,000 pupils may be 
disruptive and their teachers risk 
assault once in 85 years. 

"It may be." he concluded, "that we 



British Association 
at Brighton 

have to get used to the fact that 
schools today are more disrupted than 
they were in the past. Or, to pul it 
another way. that comprehensive 
schools dramatize the problems of 
behaviour which were the common 
experience of the elementary and 
secondary modern schools. 

“It is the price that wc have to pay 
For seeking to resolve rather than to 
ignore differences. The separation 
which was implicit in the existence of 
a two-tier system together with sepa- 
rate schools for the handicapped cre- 
ated the illusion that schools could be 
as free from conflict as the grammar 
school. They cannot. 

“If the only way to create conflict 
free schools is to separate out discor- 
dant elements by a kind of educational 
uparihcid, many may think this is loo 
high a price to pay. 

“In the meantime, schools might 
usefully consider the structures which 
could best contain an optimum or 
heulthy level of disruption, both for 
the sake of touchers and pupils.” 

David Lister 



Lifting the lid on low 

protein lunchboxes 

The contents of the average school ^J^^^il^iShtawhiEh 

bulged with four Marmite sandwiches, 
a cake, a jam tart , a Mars bar. biscuits, 
two packets of crisps and an orange 
drink. 

Miss Platt and Miss Jennifer Clark, 
a dietician with the Brighton health 
authority, also interviewed about 2D 
mothers to discover the factors that 
governed their choice of foods. 

Only three said they aimed _ to 
irle a "balanced diet for their 


lunch box have caused dismay to a 
sociologist and a dietician. 

With education authorities cutting 
back on school dinners and prices 
rising, far too many children are 
getting through the any on n diet of 
sandwiches, crisps and chocolate bis- 
cuits, ihey say. 

Fewer than half the 100 youngsters 
surveyed regularly ate a balanced 
meal- one including protein, calcium, 
fruit or vegetables, carbohy- 
drate and fat. One in three always 
unwrapped a lunch that was “definiie- 
ly unsatisfactory”. The items most 
commonly omitted were 'fruit oi] 
vegetables and, less often, protein and' 
calcium. 

These findings, drawn from a study 
of the contents of packed lunches 
taken to school in the Brighton area, 

UJKr. .1 k»l Mice 


chUdren.* 1 Most"* talked in terms of 
“good' 1 and "bad" foods - the latter 
meaning items such as sweets and 

b ‘ Nutritional factors are often over- 
ridden by considerations of cost, con- 
venience and a youn^ter s hkes and 
dislikes. Miss Platt smd. 1 hesc [J®"® 10 
be strongly a ’ nc! 


umeu lu M.-I1UUJ in inc dnriuuii im*. uw v . r ,i C n« anti 

the University of Sussex. ^ W- 


The crumhling slate of Northern Ire- 
land's secondary schools has been 
highlighted by the chief officer of one 
oftlie province’s education ami lihrnry 
hoards. 

Large sums would have to be spent 
on improved maiulcnance next year 
“to avoid controlled nnd maintained 
schools in this area rotting away", Mr 
Bob Hamilton, chief officer of the 
North-Eastern bonrd , snid in a gloomy 
report on the financial prospects. 

He told the hoard’s monthly meet- 
ing that making good years of neglect 
caused by government cuts would 
absorb the £400,0011 the board can 
expect to receive through the redis- 
tribution of funds from Belfast to 
other parts of Northern Ireland. And 


by Biddy Passmore 

there would he no money for new 
capital projects, although 16 were 
ready to go. 

Northern Ireland's Department of 
Education hnd provisionally allocated 
the board an increase of only 4 per 
cent over this year’s budget, Mr 
Hamilton told the meeting. This 
meant it would have to make a cut of 
£6110,000 in current spending if infla- 
tion ran nt 6 per cent. 

The effect of such cuts would be 
“drastic in some cases”. Mr Hamilton 
said. Among the bleak options he 
listed were closing all t cachets' cen- 
tres. cu 1 1 ing out swimmi ng , and 
slashing capitation and the library and 
youth services. 



Nicholas Scott 


If you want to get 
ahead . . . help yourself 


Self-help groups for women managers 
who want to be more effective are 
being funded by the Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission, under a new two- 
year programme. 

Teachers keen on getting senior 
jobs and education officers could be 
eligible to join in Ihe women -only 
groups, according to Dr Tom Boydcll, 
of Sfieffield City Polytechnic, who is 
developing the project. 

Education officers would be eligible 
to join in Ihe group being set up for 
women working in local government 
in Nottinghamshire, Dr Boydcll said. 
“And if we were to get in touch with u 
group of teachers who have definite 


ideas about wanting to be put in 
managerial positions in schools, then 
they would certainly he eligible for 
funds." 

News of the programme comes in 
the wake of a survey showing that the 
number of women heads and deputy 
heads in schools in England nnd Wales 
is low and dropping l;7'E5. July 29). 

Dr Boydcll said the MSC would be 
putting about £31,001) into the project 
over the next two years. He expected 
at least five sc If- development groups 
to be set up. They would be a mixture 
of those based oil a geographical area, 
nnd those bused on a specific field such 
us banking or community work. 


Research 
probe ordered 

A one-man study has been ordered of 
the hula uee between research com- 
missioned by the DES through the five 
research councils und the University 
Grants Committee, and research 
commissioned by the other by other 
Government departments. 

The inquiry is to be carried out by 
Sir Ronald Mason, former chief scien- 
tist at the Ministry of Defence and 
now professor of chemistry at Sussex 
University. 

He must report within two months 
to Sir David Phillips, chairman of the 
Advisory Hoard tor the Research 
Councils (ADRC), who commis- 
sioned the study. 

The ABRC'slnst annual report snid 
that the dual support system for 
research - research councils and uni- 
versities - was breaking down. 


TV team may make film on economy 


. University 

Typical of the kind of meal that 


The makers of the TV scries Yrs 
Minister could be commissioned by Sir 
Keith Joseph, the Education Secret- 
ary, to make a film for children 
spelling out the economic facts of life. 

This is understood to have been one 
possibility canvassed by Sir Keith 
during discussions with officials and 


HMls on how to make pupils under- 
stand the mysteries of the economy 
before they leave school. 

This theme, long a hobby-horse of 
the Education Secretary, has come to 
the fore again and Sir Keith has 
circulated a two-page memo on the 
subject to senior officials which will be 


discussed at a seminar after the sun\- \ 
mer holidays. 

The memo has caused nervousness 
among some officials, who fear that 
Sir Keith 


strong, 

centre. 


might try to im 
frec-markct views 


loose 

from 


his 

the 


Services schools HMI 
severely criticized reports 


Low standards in eight primary 
schools for the children of British 
Servicemen in Dortmund, West Ger- 
many, may get even worse if Ihe high 
staff turnover continues, says a report 
by HM Inspectorate. 

In a highly critical account of the 
eight schools, run by the Service 
Children's Education Authority, the 
Inspectorate finds much that is wrong 
both with the curriculum and teaching 
methods. 

Generally the pace of work was too 
slow, children spent too much time on 


repetitive tasks' and became isolated. 
As a result "children’s motivation is 
low and both the quantity and quality 
of response fall away sharply.' 

Opportunities for extending basic 
reading and written work were li- 
mited, and most maths teaching was 
confined to practising basic skills. 

The schools themselves thought 
history and geography were a special 
problem. These subjects were usually 
approached through topics, though in 
one or two schools the topics being 
tackled during the autumn term did 


HMI reports are a vu liable Free or 
charge from Ihe Department of Educa- 
tion and Science. Publications ^ De- 
spatch Centre, Honeypol Lane, Sinn- 
more, Middlesex HA7 1AZ. Also a vail* 
able from l.e.a.s. 


Long-term aims praised 


not include any history or geography. 

Music was a great weakness m some 
oftlie schools, and drama and express- 
ive movement were almost non-exis- 
tent. Art and craft work was limited, 
nnd the quality of work did not 
improve as chile 

school. 


Idren moved up the 


by Diane 

Caldwell Hall School, Burton-upon- 
Trent, hns “established Itself as a 
caring community' 1 For maladjusted 
buys since It started 10 years ago, the 
Inspectorate says In Its report. 

“Its long-term alms nre sound, and If 
Ihe head nnd his staff continue (o 
develop and refine their procedures In 
Ihe tradition already established of 
assessment nnd mnnilnring of their 
total performance, Its future should be 
assured,” the report concludes. 

Caldwell Hall is one or live Indepen- 
dent schools for handicapped pupils 
run by Ihe lionorntcad Group. When 
Inspected In Mny last year, the school 
had 61 boys on roll, placed there by 
local education authorities- 
The school was commended Jn the 
report for Its wide range of assessment 


Spencer 

and record-keeping procedures, and 
Ihe staff for fulfilling the heavy de- 
mands made upon Iheni for completing 
the various forms. The “treatment 
plan” drawn up for eacli child was also 
praised, although (he educational pre- 
scriptions should be more specific to be 
effective, soy (he Inspectors. 

Furniture and fittings were deemed 
very satisfactory and provided a worm 
and welcoming homely environment; 
but schuolroom areas were under- 
equipped and books were In short 
supply. 

Inspectors suggested broadening the 
scope of art und craft subjects, a more 
structured approach to the sports 
programme, a reassessment or the 
science syllabus, and provision of bet- 
ter facilities and equipment. 


The quality of work in these areas 
was likclv to remain poor until staff 
•recognized their importance to the 
rest of the curriculum, the Inspec- 
torate said. 

The most serious obstacle to impro- 
ving the quality of service children’s 
education was nigh staff turnover. “If 
the system cannot persuade more 
heads to remain for a minimum of five 
years, and for deputy heads and senior 
staff to remain for three years, it will 
experience great difficulty, not only in 
raising standards, but in maintaining 
the present level," the report said. 

A much closer check needed to be 
kept on locally employed teachers - 
their coming und going was “seriously 
interrupting and disrupting the educa- 
tion at large numbers of Service 
children.” Promotions and transfers 
during the academic yeai made the 
position even worse. 
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Wednesday afternoon in Bury Si 
Edmunds, a pleasant and prosperous 
market town in the west of Suffolk. 
The sun beats down as the pens of pigs 
and cattle are despatched at bewilder- 
ing speed to their new owners - 
slow-moving men who seem little 
impressed by the auctioneer’s chatter 
or his attempts to demonstrate the 
quality of his goods by bringing them 
to life wiih a whack on the rump. I try 
to avoid blinking as six piglets go for 
£28. „ . 

A mile away, Mr John Carnall, the 
area education officer, swelters in his 
office, where I Join him to hear how 
Suffolk, a county that missed the first 
industrial revolution, is being brought 
face to face with the second and the 
full panopoly of educational adventure 
which that implies - school/industry 
links, work experience, classroom 
technology, vocational training, 
school and teacher appraisal, curricu- 
lum review . . . the list is endless. 

I try to wipe away the memories of 
miles of ripening corn and the smells 
of the market. All the sume - for both 
us - it seems an unlikely assignment. 

1 begin by asking him the local 
youth unemployment rate. He’s not 
sure, although he’s convinced it is 
below the national average. Bui he 

S oes on to talk enthusiastically about 
te business education liaison panels, 
bringing together to ache is ana indus- 
trialists, that have been set up in each 
of the county's three areas, about the 
textbook work experience scheme at 
Bury St Edmunds’ King Edward VI 
upper school, about the twinning of 
schools with local firms, and about the 
appointment of a part-time industrial 
liaison officer at Great Cornard 
school, courtesy of a £3.000 grant 
from the Department of Industry. 

Maybe Suffolk isn't so sleepy after 
all. But there’s another strand to my 
prejudices, fuelled by An English 
journey, Richard West’s penetrating 
portrait of modern Britain, which 
marks out the East Anglian region, 
with its super-efficicm agriculture, 
booming container port of Felixstowe, 
thriving small and not-so-small Firms 
and flourishing professional classes, as 
one of the few places in the country to 
have ducked tne-recession. 

Surely, here at least, far from the 
despair of the cities, the tradition of 
academic abstraction can be allowed 
to linger on7 

What figures are immediately avail- 
able tend to bear out this view. In 
Stowmarket, home of ICI’s paint 
factory - the biggest in Europe - only 3 
in 100 of last year’s school-leavers are 
still' looking for work. Mr Carnall 
hazards that the situation is much the 
same in the bustling town outside. 


One of those grappling with the 
problems of success is Mrs Men 
Thackray, unemployment specialist in 
the careers office, who is trying to 
round up youngsters for the area’s 
youth training schemes that get under 
way next month. 

Her worry is that she will not be able 




Left: Schools have 
forced links with 
agriculture, the 
county’s largest in- 
dustry. 

Above: Willy Lot’s 
cottage. 

Right: The pic- 
turesque village of 
Kersey. 



Nick Wood travels to Suffolk to And out how schools are helping the 
children of Constable country prepare for the 21st century 

Sleepy hollow awakes 


to find enough unemployed young 
people to fill the 1,430 places the 
Manpower Services Commission has 
allocated. 

“More young people have found 
work than we thought. A lot are 
phoning up and saying: *1 won't need a 
place, f've found a jab'." 

As she goes on to explain, it's a 
message calculated to drive the big 
firms, such as Debenhams, who have 
landed the lucrative managing agen- 
cies for the YTS, to distraction. They 
could be out of pocket if they fail to fill 
their places. 

“I’m sure we will be over-sub- 
scribed with YTS places," Mr Carnall 
adds. 

But, as they both point out, the 
picture is not as rosy as it seems. Many 
youngsters are hedging their bets and 
waiting for their exam results before 
deciding whether to tangle with Nor- 
man Tebblt’s brainchild or settle for 
the safer pastures of school. 

Others fear that the YTS will be no 
better than the Youth Opportunities 
Programme, which has a dismal repu- 
tation throughout the county. For 
them, a job, any Job, is likely to seem 
a better bet. Mts Thackray wonders 
how many will be back, knocking on 
her door, in three months' lime. 

King Edward VI, a 1.200-pupil 13- 
to-18 upper school of the type that 
predominates in the county, is twin- 
ned with Mann's, distributors of West 
Oennnn harvesting machinery. Mr. 
Mike Moran, the forthright head 
dismisses the notion that links with 


industry and work experience are a 
belated, if unsatisfactory, answer to 
the challenge of joblessness. 

It’s mistaken to think work experi- 
ence is for job sampling and to find 
employment. That’s not the prime 
purpose at all. 

"One of the main aims is the 
motivation of the youngsters them- 
selves. They find the real world rein- 
forces what the school has been saying 
and they come back with increased 
enthusiasm for school itself." 

Irrespective of the merits of his 
argument, the school's scheme, which 
places all 350 of the fourth years with 
some 200 employers for an average of 
two weeks in the summer term, is 
splendidly organized. 

For a time, the school becomes a 


job centre as the firms notify their 
"vacancies" and return job descrip- 
tions, the particulars of which are 


parents alike in a school with n 45 per 
cent staying-on rale and an 
“academic" tag. 

Elsewhere in the county, more 
evidence of the move towards a more 
relevant curriculum is put before me. 
At Orwell High in Felixstowe, a group 
of sixth-formers from schools 
throughout Suffolk have come 
together with representatives from 
industry to play the Metal Box came - 
a dauntingly realistic portrayal of the 
hazards of keeping a fledgling com- 
inv afloat. 


pany 

Half a dozen youngsters sit quietly 
while a buyer for the docks gives a 
long-winded account of how he came 
to be a buyer for the docks. They seem 
iier when they are allowed to go 


typed out on cards and posted on 
notice boards. The- youngsters are 
then put through the mill that one day 
they will face for real - applying for 
the jobs that interest them and being 
interviewed by teachers or the em- 
ployers themselves. Some, inevitably, 
have to take second or third besl. 

There is the usual crop of shop 
assistants, classroom helpers, factory 
hands, bank clerks and doctors’ recep- 
tionists plus, naturally enough in Suf- 
folk, farm labourers. 

But some of King Edward's 15- 
year-olds land somethina out of the 
ordinary - like one boy, a keen golfer, 
who became ait assistant professional 
for a week and another, less enviably, 
who wound up tending the borough 
council cemetery. He was told to bring 
a strong pair or boots and a packed 
lunch. 

How, I wonder, has the school 
found so many employers willing to 
cooperate? 

“It’s so important you put out all 
your youngsters - then you get coop- 
eration", Mr Moran says. "In the past, 
work experience schemes have had a 
bad name. If schools are going to put 
out their problem youngsters - as 
often happens - then that's bad public 
relations. You need to put out people 
of first class calibre.” 

Not that it's all been plain sailing. 
His own "proselytizing" and the corn- 



overcome the resistance of staff and 


back to the intricacies of pricing 

E olicies. lending rates and advertising 
udgets. 

There I meet Mr John Taylor, a 
science teacher and the embodiment 
of the school/industry twinning policy 
that is fast gaining ground throughout 
the county. 

In his case, Argentina's loss has 
been Suffolk's gain. A former works 
manager, he came to teaching when 
his firm wanted to send him to the land 
oF the generals. Since then he's made a 
Hit 


speciality out of squirrelling goodies 



No rest in the graveyard ... the King 
Edward VI work experience project 
has even Included the cemetery depart- 
ment: 


out nf private firms, using (lie children 
to despatch and chase a deluge of 
begging letters. 

Back in 1978, when Ipswich Town 
won the FA Cup, his youngsters 
produced and sold 2 .HUH bottles of 
‘Superblue” - a wnshiug up liquid 
they made themselves from chemicals 
donated by industry. 

The day I met him, fourth-formers 
were preparing to pnint the class- 
rooms. These days, in a low-spending 
authority, there’s nothing unusual in 
that, but not many schools take self- 
help to the point nf making their own 
paint. The class had been to the 1CT 
factory, seen how it whs done, (lien 
come back to Orwell and put theory 
into practice. 

Further north, in U twest oft, tech- 
nology is to the fore. At Kirk ley High, 
Mr Keith Catling, the pioneer ol a 
control technology course, is about 
to go into business. Despairing of 
industry ever producing educational 
hardware that fils the bill, he is setting 
up a company to make and market « 
circuit board he has devised. 

And in the splendidly equipped 
workshops of nearby Bcnjumin Brit- 
ten school, youngsters learn about 
practical problem-solving us they de- 
sign, make, test and evaluate items ns 
disparate as simple paddle steamers to 
microprocessor-controlled robotic 
arms. 

“Some of the kids do projects that 
are outside our experience”, Mr Paul 
Hancock, the head of the craft, design 
and technology department, says, as 
he shows me one attempt to build u 
better mouse-trap. "It's amazing how 
ingenious they can be." 

But the schools have had their 
disappointments too. Kirldey, Ben- 
jamin Britten and The Dene's High, 
together with Lowestoft College of 
'Further Education, were earmarked 
as the birthplace for Suffolk's con- 
tribution to the technical and voca- 
tional education initiative. The plan 
was to build on the existing strong 
links between the schools and the 
college, then to take in other schools 
in the area. 

The bid failed (perhaps Sir Keith 
Joseph has been reading Richard 
West) but some elements survive - 
notably a City and Guilds 365 course 
and a course in theatre, leisure and 
recreation. Both will involve youngs- 
ters spending some time in school and 
some in the college. 


Nor has Suffolk forgotten its row. 
lhe authority has just launched thz 
Siiftulk hum Project in com'unctiofl 
with the Lust Anglian Daily Timti 
Already 1211 junior, middle m 
secondary schools have forged Hob 
with their local farm as part of j 
scheme intended to give children g 
1 ? re ale i understanding ot thecounin. 
side ami to strengthen the resource; 
open to schools. I'ho plan envisages] - 
yonngsteis of all aces regularly visitugl- 
the farm twinned with their school, j 
using its lesmnces in a variety of 1 
subjects and learning about the local 
environment. 

As Mrs June liowry, the environ- 
mental studies advisor, puts it; "Mam 
children grmv up with little under- 
standing of the countryside even 
though agriculture is Suffolk's largest 
industry with an enormous influence 
mi the county's landscape and wild- 
life. 

"It is essential for young people to 
beemue fully aware of the rural en- 
vironment and its significance, and the 
only way this can he achieved is by 
direct contact with the people who lire 
and work in the countryside." 

Back in Ipswich I meet the man in I 
the vanguard of (his assault an Suf- 
folk’s image as tin educational back- 
water, content to bask in the sunshint 
of unlooked-for prosperity. Mr Dub- 
can Giuliam . the chief education oflfr 
er, is an ebullient Scot who four yean 
ago quit the tenements of Strathclyde 
and headed south. Like me, he was 
prepared to find a “sleepy Suffolk". 

"That’s what I thought when 1 came 
here and to an extent it’s true. The 
natives have an inbuilt tendency to 
disparage themselves." 

But he also found a “high quality 
teaching Force’’ will) the dedication to 
work well beyond their contracted 
hours - in marked contrast to tlx 
“dispirited and union-minded" souls 
he had encountered in industrial area 
where the final hell was the signal fori 
“Le Mans” getaway from the school 
car park. 

In other respects, he was less en- 
couraged. The curriculum was “out- 
dated’' - a monument to the traditions 
ni the nineteenth century -and links 
with industry took the form of trench 
warfare with businessmen aw 
teachers hurling salvos of ill-informed 
abuse at one another. 

On such unpromising ground, hesel 
out to build ail engine tor change. 

“If you waul to change thecumn 
Inn) you do it by bringing in putnai 
agencies ... 1 believe that un ' essl | "J 
cur rial hi til in schools becomes a w 
more relevant - both to industry aw 
to Hie needs of all the pupils- »*** 
just asking for it in terms of seeking 
more resources. . 

“It seemed to me Hint by havaj 
links with industry we could rjdLw 
some of the hostility which mduwy 
undoubtedly litis for schools, whuau 
i iflcn unsubstantiated; imti the slign“J 
insular, efficient but not cnormowjy 
relevant tilings we are doing in scW)0U 
could be sharpened up.” 

To begin with, the business cd^ 
Hon liaison panels were mere lain* 
shops, charged with bridging the g 
divide. Now, us I'd seen, tbey«« 
engaged in practical schemes w jr* 
schools and industry closer toget . 

He was also quick to scotch . 
suggestion, fed by my visit to 9 

Edmunds, Hint Suffolk docsnthavN 
outh unemployment problem. 
January, 1 1 .6 per cent of Ihecou * 
1982 school-leavers were Still 
for work and 35 per cent were ^ 
government training schemes- 
June, combined adult and 
employment stood at 10 
against a national average on*- r 

Compared with the 
north, the figures are encounj 
but they musk “enormous 
ences across the county, m 
Lowestoft and the “no man 5 
mid-Suffolk centring on Uiston - 1 j j 

are hard to come by. . j.Hoolli 
“Overall. iheM^isworn^li 
finding enough YTS pla« s ,. n _ 0 
folk,” he says, while concedng^ 
the situation in the west of tne 
may well be different. 

His final refrain 

Suffolk is in the third divta ^ 
educational spending. 
ably, Mr Graham finds it 
"Our bang ups are m ° r * 
than anything erne. I ■ am con ‘"nd the 

have got the relationships 81 ^ 
people to bring success. 1 o it 
up on financial grounds. 


I 



Mercy in the face of tfireatened murder 



Sri Lankan troops deal with a looter ... a m^jor problem during last month’s 
riots. 


Stuart Little on relief 
work by Britons during 
the recent upheavals 

Voluntary Service Overseas workers 
played a key role in relief programmes 
for thousands of Tamil refugees dur- 
inglhe unrest in Sri Lanka last month. 

Twelve VSO workers, among them 
teachers las reported in The TEH un 
August 5), acted as messengers for the 
estimated 35,0011 Tamils, who had fled 
to refugee camps in Colombo, the 
capital, after Sinhalese violence 
against them. 

Press reports in the first week of 
violence said Sinhalese rioters had 
threatened the lives of hospital and 
relief workers if they helped injured ot 
homeless Tamils. 

Ms Rosie Ficth. VSO field director 
of programmes in Sri Lanka, 
organized the messenger service as 
part of general relief work, under- 
taken under the direction of the 
charily organization. Save the Chil- 
dren. and its Norwegian equivalent, 
Redd Bania. 

The authorities in Colombo granted 
Ms Fielh a pass, which allowed her to 
move freely during the curfew im- 
posed by the Government, after the 


violence against the Tamils broke out 
on July 23. 

The pass was valid for passengers 
she carried in the VSO minibus. 

She contacted relief organizations 
after she and II uiher VSO workers, 
who were slaying at her house border- 
ing on the shanty-town Borelln district 
of Colombo, had discussed how besl 
to help. 

Three VSO English teachers hud 
arrived at her house, alter leaving 
their posts at provincial tcucher-t rain- 
ing colleges at the height of the 
troubles. 

Mr John Palmer, programme man- 
agement officer responsible for Sri 
Lanka at VSO’s London headquar- 
ters. was in daily contact with Ms 
Ficth. 

“Rosie and the teachers organized a 
reference form, so that they could list 
the names, addresses and telephone 
numbers of refugees' relatives in the 
north and outside nf the country.'’ he 
said. 

“The volu meets did the best they 
could to send on simple messages hv 
letter and by phone from the VSO 
offices, when they could get through." 

The volunteers also helped relief 
organizations to distribute food and 
otfic-r c 


Schools give inadequate 
preparation for work, 
young people claim 


OECD 


Hilary Wilce on an 
international survey of 
teenage attitudes. 

Young people think schools should do 
far more to prepare them for their 
working lives. 

They want more practical lessons, 
and would prefer to leave school for a 
job, than for higher education. 

These views come from a major 
international survey of the attitudes of 
young people in the developed world 
towards education and work. 

In Sweden, Australia, Denmark 
and Canada, young people called for 
more vocational training and criti- 
cized school for being an isolated 
world where nothing can be lenrned 
about life. 

Young people are also highly critic- 
al of the way schools treat less able 
pupils, according to the report. A 
young Scots boy, who left school early 
and is now a Venetian blind fitter, said 
that the attitude in his school towards 
pupils who did not qualify for O levels 
was “to hell with you". In Australia, 
pupils complained that teachers were 
patronizing and hostile to them. 

A Swedish student is quoted as 
saying; "Teachers have to understand 
that young people cannot be in- 
terested in all that stuff that not even 
adults are interested in.’’ 

Even so, the survey, carried out by 
the Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development, found no 
overall rejection of education. Most 
young people want to learn, the study 

E oints out. They value education, 
elieve it will better their lives, and 
have very high expectations of what 
school can oner them. 

In contrast, their views on work are 
that while jobs are necessary, very few 
jobs arc interesting and meaningful, 
as well as well-paid and secure. 

There is no evidence to support the 
widely-held view that today's young 
people are alienated, work-shy, 
idlers. However, there is a sizeable 
minority of youngsters who seem to 
lack positive values of any kind. 

Among German youth. 30 per cent 
say they will do their best to escape 
work pressure, while 10 per cent say 
they see no purpose in life. In 1979, 13 
per cent of Swedish 15- and 16-year- 


olds were saying they saw alcohol and 
drugs as a way of making their lives 
richer. . 

Yet there is no evidence that dwind- 
ling job opportunities have made 
voung people more defiant and critic- 
al. Rather the evidence is that they 
have come to place more value on 
such conservative values as economic 
security. 

The study was carried out by the 
OECD’s Centre for Educational Re- 
search and Innovation. It took two 
and a half years and surveyed evi- 
dence from 15 nationalities. 

The report points out that the single 
greatest factor nffecting the lives of 
young people appears to be the de- 
cline in their participation in the 
labour market. Along with this goes 
the increasing number of Lo- to 24- 
veur-olds who do not appear to belong 
either to the world of work or the 
world of education. 

However, young people do not 
seem to be radically divorced from 
society. They demonstrate an emo- 
tional distance from political and 
social institutions, and are primarily 
concerned with fulfilling their person- 
al needs in their private world of 
friends and family, but they remain 
concerned about the environment and 
nuclear power. ' 

The study also found ihH : 

• while young people of all classes are 
worried about unemployment, those 
from poorer backgrounds tend to 
assume a larger share of the blame; 

• although young people clash with 
adults the arguments are rarely about 
basic cultural and social values; 

• despite all attempts at positive 
action in schools, it ts still 

class youngsters and girls who facelhc 
bleakest prospects and the most li 

m “The smgXost powerful demand 
that young people arc formulating, 
implicitly or explicitly, is amply, tha J 
for adult i status, in its most traditional 
form, and through it for fu 1 
tion into society alongsule their 
elders,” the report says. “The depriva- 
tion of social recognition through lack 
of work (perhaps the most recogniz- 
able badge of adulthood) is what is 
most sorely felt.” 


Promotion 
for preschool 


Preschool education in Kenya has 
been upgraded from being a brunch of 
the welfare services to an official part 
of the education system. 

The Government has transferred 
control from the Ministry of Culture 
and Social Service to tiie Ministry of 
Basic Education, which should help 
improve the training of preschool 
teachers and make curriculum de- 
velopment easier. 

An official report shows that only 1 1 
per cent - 407,000 - of the country's 3 
to 5-year-olds attend preschool. 

Two years ago the Government 
started a Department of Preschool 
Education in the Ministry of Basic 
Education, and a preschool project at 
the Kenya Institute of Education in 
Nairobi was charged with developing 
a curriculum. 

But both department and project 
got entangled in red tape. They could 
not supervise the implementation of 
their programmes because in law 
preschool education was part of the 
social welfare service for mothers 

Irungu Ndirangu 


Education and Work: the views of the 
young , OECD, Pans 1983. Available 

from HMSO. 


sscutinl items. 

VSO has a total of 35 field workcis 
and teachers in Sri Lanka, involved in 
English language, technical training, 
community development and agri- 
cultural teaching and advisory pro- 
jects. 

Mr Palmer snid nil the volunteers 
were safe and some had returned to 
their teaching posts. 

“We are going ahead us planned 
with our projects, despite the trou- 
bles. 

“But wc are constantly monitoring 
the situation mid will take appropriate 
action if violence erupts again,” he 
said. 

One VSO EFL teacher. Mr David 
Hayes, from Norwich, witnessed 
scenes of devastation hi the central 
provinces as he travelled by bus to 
Colombu to catch a plane home. 

“From Matale, about 20 miles north 
of Kandy, I saw village after village 
with smoke still rising from burnt out 
houses, cars, lorries, huts - literally 
anything belonging to Tamils had 
been destroyed. 

Mr Hayes, employed on an “En- 
glish for special purposes” project at 
the Junior Technical College in Anur- 
adhapura since August 1982, travelled 
to Colombo with Ms Sabine Gupta, 


Gupta at Fori Railway Station, oppo- 
site the market. 

"We heard shooting, then a mob 
rushed from the market towards the 
railway station to shelter from the 
Army. 

“We were, outside the station watch- 
ing. After three minutes or so, the 
Army arrived on the scene and 
ordered everyone into the station." 

They later read press reports to the 
effect that an Army patrol had been 
bombed. T he Army shot several civi- 
lians in retaliation. The day before, a 
Sinhalese mob burnt nine Tamils to 
death on the tracks uf the same 
station. 

Weeks of sporadic violence and 
unrest in Sri Lankan universities - 
which went largely unreported in the 
British press - preceded the recent 
riots. 

Tamil students fled from the Uni- 
versity of Pcrudenciyu in Kandy at the 
beginning of June after Sinhalese 
students attempted to round them up 
and force them to deface notices in the 
Tamil language, in revenge for similar 
attacks carried out by Tamils on 
notices in .Sinhalese anti English. 

intcr-racial disturbances at the 
medical school in Colombo also led to 
the evacuation of Tamil students in 
mid- June. 

The conflicts over language were 
partly rooted in measures adopted by 
the Government in January, when 
President Jaycwadenc announced 


.. Gupta. 

from Bristol, who held an English 
leaching post at Kandy Polytechnic. 
Her brother, Ernest, who wasr" 


staying 
;d witn 


with her on holiday, travelled 
them. 

Mr Hayes and Mr Gupta became 
embroiled in the confusion after riots 
in the Petta market area of Colombo 
on July 29, while waiting to meet Ms 


that the country would adopt English 
alongside Sinhalese as a national Ian- 

upgrading of English was de- 
signed to equip students with a world 
language and - ironically - to provide 
a language link between the majority 
Sinhalese and the minority Tamils. 

The Sinhalese have traditionally 
resented the privileged position of 
Tamils; who tne British mvonred as 1 
administrators hefore independence 
in Ym. 

Fluency in English was regarded - 
even after independence - as u pass- 
port to a well-paid job in public 
employment. The Tamils generally 
haaa better command of the Tangui 


because of their relationship with the 
British. 

Mrs Bandaranaike, former Presi- 
dent of Sri Lanka, did away with 
English as an official language in 1956, 
in a bid to encourage Sinhalese to take 
up jobs in public employment. 

But, in the 1960s and 1970s, it 
became evident that the policy had 
failed. Successive governments began 
to recognize that the Sinhalese needed 
English to participate fully in the 
expansion of international trading re- 
lationships that the country haa en- 
joyed in recent years. 

Smart Little is editor of the EFL 
Gazette. 


Sacrifice to family planning 


SWEDEN 


Christopher Mosey on the 
approaching crisis of 
falling rolls. 

The teaching profession in Sweden, 
already badly hit by public spending 
cuts, is facing its worst crisis in modem 
times as a result of the nation’s 
declining birthrate. 

This year the Central Bureau of 
Statistics predicts a fall in the 8.5 
million population - the start of a 
trend which the experts say is likely to 
continue well into the next decade. 

One immediate effect is that by 
1988 there will be - 100,000 fewer 
children entering primary school. As a 
result, 10,000 primary school teaching 
positions will become vacant. 

Sweden’s teaching unions, greatly 
alarmed, have demanded Hint the 
primary schools be allowed to keen 
their present allocation of the national 
schools’ budget, emphnsizing that this 
would make it possible to increase the 
teacher-pupil ratio nnd improve the 
quality of primary education. 

However, the new Socialist Gov- 


ernment of Mr Olof Palme, the Prime 
Minister, is insisting on the emphasis 
in education being directed firmly on 
ihe 16-18 age bracket, as more chil- 
dren stay on in school rather than join 
the dole queues. 

Mr Lennart Orchag. general direc- 
tor of the National Board of Educa- 


tion, said: “The money we have oveT 
as the number of children in primary 
schools declines will be used in the 


upper secondary nnd grammar 
schools. 

"I don’t believe in increased teacher 
density in today’s economic situation, 
especially as Sweden already has one 
of the highest rates of density per pupil 
in the world.” 

Mr Orehac hopes instead lo provide 
more secondary school places. “'1 lie 
present increase in the need for secon- 
dary school places is roughly equal to 
the loss of piaces In primary schools", 
he said. “After that any money left 
over as a result of the decline should 
go the state". 

Measures to aid unemployed lo to 
18-year-olds by providing special 
training courses will not help Ihe 

teaching profession. 

An estimated 120 million kronor in 
teaching salaries will be saved by 


allowing whole classes to be taken on 
special job-orienteering courses, 
training and other costs paid by in- 
dustry. , . . 

The teaching unions have protested 
strongly against this scheme. 

Mr Hans-Olof Stimm, spokesman 
for the Swedish Union of Teachers, 
said negotiations were under way to 
lessen the effects of the crisis on the 
profession. 

"It is a very serious situation ", lie 
said. "But wc don’t think the effects 
will be felt for a few years yet.” 

Natural wastage would account for 
sume of the 10,000 jobs nnd a new 
scheme agreed with the Government 
would allow teachers to retire volun- 
tarily at 60 on full pay. Other teachers 
would retire at 63 rather than 65. Mr 
Stimm said. 

Provision was nlso being made to 
train many primary school teachers 
for other jobs. 

Whatever happens, the National 
Board of Education will find il diffi- 
cult to dismiss any teacher in the years 
ahead. The union has signed a corn- 

E lex job security agreement with the 
oard, which comes into effect next 
year. 
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Wider in-service 
courses needed 
on the value 
of art galleries 


Sir - With reference to Frances Spald- 
ing’s article, "Learning to see” (TES, 
August 12), only a passing mention 
was made of the' teacher’s role in art 
gallery-based educational activity, 
and no reference made to the need for 
more widespread in-service teacher, 
education in this area. 

The success of art gallery work- 
shops with schoolchildren does, 
obviously, very largely depend on the 
attitudes and Involvement of teachers. 


and yet gaps in communication which 
still exist between gnilerv staff and 
schoolteachers, are not always being 
tackled as fun da men tally as they 
might be. (An extensive survey con- 
ducted by Helen Lockett, keeper of 
education at Southampton Art Gal- 
lery, to be published in the new year in 
a special educational edition of 
Bullet - the journal of the Art 
Galleries Association - will provide a 
more accurate picture of the educa- 
tional provision of art galleries in this 
count ry).- 

The real value of educational activ- 
ity in the art gallery lies in the 
teacher’s ability to follow up the 
experience in the classroom and to 
utilize the children’s responses on 
future visits, identifying areas of focus 
I 01 investigation and (where i ippropri- 

Courses I 


f CHILD A 
EDUCATION 

Leajn about the worfd-wide 
acclaimed Montesson Nursery 
& Primary Method - probably 
ihe most successful and 
rewarding approach lo child 
education to' 2V» Id 12 year 
olds 

il you aim to quality as a 
professional Monteason 
teacher, broaden your 
Qualifications or unso 10 guide 
your own children ihrough their 
tormaUve years lo achieve ihar 
lull potential, aena for details of 
the Momassori Method and tne 
Internationally accepted 
Teaching Diplomas available 
through our full lime, evening 
and Tutor-guided 
Correspondence Cou^ea 
The London Monies-son 
centre is the only Monies son 
Teaching Coltege assessed by 
the Dean ol Professional 
Studies. Inslnuteo! Educanon. 

■ London University 
^^orpmapoa us phase mtg to J 

jpg ^Nlontessori 
— — J V Centre 

Rocwuwb Dept TFaaoB 

IS Bwfertoti Street London WIY 1TG Expand 


LONDON UNIVERSITY: LL.B, B.Sc' 
Ecoru, B.A. English, French, HIsLory, B.D., 
Diploma In Education. 

GCE: Over 60 *0' and ‘A 1 level subject,. 

BEC: New specially approved courses roriht 
National CctillVaie. 

free deliils an indvlco, telephone or w Hie 
10 me itsilflg which enm you wish to take. 
5 ?rl! 22 "; 1 ^ 2 cr - cut. Me . ma. . 

.sajMr- 

^ ' •' AciMltyd c ACC 


Poly action 

Sir - On August 5. you carried a brief 
abstract of an HMI report on the 
engineering department at Bristol 
Polytechnic. 


I should first point out that although 
the report lias only just been pub- 
lished, the visit actually took place in 
the autumn of 1981. This is not the 


place for a detailed response to the 
report, although the polytechnic will 
shortly be making one, but I should 


ate) for curriculum development. 
While effective and sustained liaison 
between (he gallery and the school is 
an essential factor in achieving this, it 
does not necessarily lead to a reciproc- 
al awareness of the situation. 

Gaps of understanding on the part 
of adults concerned are clearly very 
much to do with a lack of experience 
on both sides, and considerable 
advantages could be gained if art 
gallery educationists and teachers 
were able, on an observational level at 
least, to swap roles for agreed periods. 
As a positive step forward, many 
galleries have already been appointing 
experienced teachers to their full-time 
staff. 

A recent DES short course at West 
Midlands College - “Art appreciation 
and the educational use of art galleries 
and museums” - was based on an 
overview of teachers' needs in this 
area, aiming to equip them with some 
of the experience and expertise neces- 
sary in carrying their teaching effec- 
tively beyond the classroom, and in 
relating classroom projects to art and 
design field experience. 

What teachers on such retraining 
courses need most of all, however, is a 
new stimulus, and the kind of respect 
and professional support which unfor- 
tunately is still lacking for them in 
some educational resource areas. 

CATHERINE FIELDING 
School of Teacher Education 
West Midlands College of Higher 
Education 
Walsall 

More appreciation 

Sir - With reference to Frances Spald- 
ing’s artaicle, “Learning to Sec” there 
are problems faced by those of us who 
teach in schools away from progressive 
art galleries, and who have enormous 
problems in finding a good range of 
direct influences for our pupils. 

May i suggest the following points 
for consideration? 

• Within galleries, the education 
officers might well like to hang a 
“synopsis” collection of paintings, 
from the permanent, or, special, ex- 
hibition, in a room where noise is 
tolerated (the selection of the Cour- 
tauld Institute's impressionist collec- 
tion, hung in that small room in the 
National was a prime example of a 
“synopsis”). 

• The useful experiments, and re- 
sults’ of the progressive galleries 
might be collated, and circulated, to 
all galleries and teaming centres. 

• Fat van Pelt, working through the 
AAs Council, might encourage the 
regional arts councils to send out their 
visual arts education officers, with 
loan material, into schools (this would 
be on par with the successful regional 
work in performing arts specialists 
coming to schools). 

• The Arts Council should bring back 
the excellent small touring exhibitions 
suitable for school foyers. 

• A study should be made of the art 
apprerialion/hlstory syllabuses from 
the various examination boards, to see 

1 the wide range and needs for students, 
and to try to meet those needs (try the 
j Joint Matriculation Board’s “Study of 
■ the Visual Arts” to see the marvellous 
opportunities for education support). 

Then maybe we could enforce 
1 Matisse s creative operation and 
1 double our efforts to develop art 
appreciation. 

[NICK JOHNSON 

Teacher of art history 
John Kyrle High School 
Ross-on-Wye : . 

Hertfordshire. . ... .. . ■ , | 


like to pick up just two items as an 
illustration of the sort of points the 
polytechnic will wish to make. 

First, the report criticizes the provi- 
sion of equipment for the department 
but omits to mention that it was HMIs 
themselves who refused to sanction 
expenditure on capital equipment and 
so blocked its purchase. Second, on 
quite a different tack the report says 
ithat the polytechnic is doing higher 
1 technician work which “couldne done 







Off-beat 

Sir - I was fortunate enough to have 
been beaten under a system which 
allowed the pupil himself to opt for n 
caning in lieu of other forms of 
punishment. 

At the Perse School in Cambridge, 
where 1 was educated in the twenties, 
the regulation punishment was deten- 
tion. This consisted of one or two 
hours of extra school on the after- 
noons scheduled for games. But. at 
the request of the pupil, and in 
agreement with the master concerned, 
this could be commuted at the rate of 
three whacks per hour, to be adminis- 
tered by the senior master. 

Most of us opted for u beating. It 
hurt - as it was meant to - but there 
was never any thought or talk of 
“degrading treatment”, “barbaric 
practice”, or “physical and psycholo- 
gical harm”. As for “soured relations 
between teacher and pupil’’, this only 
arose when the master refused to 
allow the caning option. To keep a boy 
incarcerated in a miserable form room 
when he could have been out playing 
in the fresh air - albeit with a sore 
backside - was in our view mean and 
sadistic.. 

Our teaching staff - some of them 
university lecturers - were famous at 
the time for having pioneered direct 
method teaching, not only in modem 
languages but also in the classics. 

HERBERT MARCHANT 
Flat 1 

5 Kensington Park Gardens 
London Wll 


Yardstick 

Sir - 1 write to express my delight at 
the error on the back page {TES , 
August 12) where, beneath a photo- 
graph of the alrabst 400-year-old Har- 
vard Yard there appeared the caption: 
Incomparable educational assets . . . 
foe Harvard Yale”. The irony of this 
misprint would not be lost on its 
residents. Harvard still takes its rival-' 
ry with Yale quite seriously! 

,E JOHN POWELL 
;Longridge 

1,19 Hcol-y-Delyn . 1 

'Carmarthen 

iDyfed ■ • \ 


in other Avon colleges’'. However, 
given that much of the expensive 
laboratory equipment needed for such 
courses is also required for students 
on engineering degree courses, (his 
criticism of the polytechnic is, to say 
the very least, open (or debate. 

Perhaps more imjiort.mtly, we have 
made considerable changes since the 
visit. Management responsibilities 
within the department have been 
reorganized nnd (he introduction hv 
the local authority of an early retire- 
ment poliey has enabled older stati to 
retire. The problem of the ‘poor 
environment'' in which the depart- 
ment had been working has been 
resolved. 

Plans to move the engineering de- 
partment to the main Frenehay cam- 
pus were caught up in one of the many 
freezes” on capital building projects, 
but permission nus now been given by 
the DES to build the first phase of a 

Good interviews 

Sir - I think that the idea of “pupil 
interviews”, {TES, Talkback, August 
5), is an excellent one. However, in 
view of the recent controversy over 
the writing of reports and the possible 
introduction of lengthy pupil profiles I 
feel that the “pupil interview” could 
be profitably expanded. 

I feel that tne pupil should be 
brought more into the writing of his or 
her own report by way of a certain 
amount of self-monitoring, plus a 
short pupil interview. I would envis- 
age a teacher asking each pupil in the 
class to leave the first two or three 
pages of exercise books blank. These 
pages would then he used, ns the term 

H essed, by the pupil lo record the 
s for each piece of work, (the 
teacher would naturally keen a record 
in the normal way as well). The marks 
could be kept in both tubular and 
graphical form. 

In this way, the pupil would always 
be confronted with his or her progress 

Held back 

Sir - I write with reference to your 
front-page article, “Continuing fall in 
number of women who become 
heads’’ (TES, July 29). I hope (hut the 
Women's Nutionnl Commission is 
able to persuade Sir Keith Joseph to 
do something about iltis, but I iimsnre 
that changing the ultiludes of selection 
panels is an almost impossible task, ns 
so much prejudice agniust women on 
their part is unconscious and unrecog- 
njzed, the fruit of centuries or con- 
ditioning, and is often hotly denied 
when the question is raised. 

It is very difficult to prove discri- 
mination on sexual grounds in an 
industrial tribunal, even with (he able 
help nnd backing or foe liquid Oppor- 
tunities Commission, its 1 know Irom 
personal experience. No mutter how 
able anti well-qualified a cundidmc is. 
there is always some pscudo-vnlid 
reason to reject him nr her for a 
headship. 

One factor which I think could be 

On guard ... 


new >’ngi iicei ing department bt iftjD , 
at l ienth.iy. Indeed, some of S ' 
department s students will be houlfd i 
there from tins September ■ 

There is ik. doubt that the previa 
environment has affected thereof • 
mem of Ivih staff and students wit 
that the move which will brintS ! 
engineering department into do* 
proximity with the departments 
science and computer studies aui 
mathematics, as well us providing fmt 
class new facilities, will have a J 
suler.ihle impact on the dcvelopraes ' 
of engineering at Bristol. You wills* : 
therefore that, even though it look so . 
long fur the HMI report lo fifer : 
through, time has not been wasted* . 
Bristol Polytechnic. 

C T Cffl/DLEV 
Assistant director (Academic) 

Bristol Polytechnic 
Cold harbour Lane 
Frenehay 

(or regress) as it occurred throughout 
the term in an instantly accessible 
form. 1 would hope that this wouldatt 
as a stimulant to harder work duriiu 1 
the term, as well as aiding in the ; 
drawing up of reports. 

This brings me on to the pupil 
interview stage. In the two or three 
weeks leading up to the writing of 
reports, the tenener could interview ; 
each child in the class (probably ; 
during lesson time while setting tlx : 
class a general task to be getting oe : 
with). The child’s own record of maito ; 
would form the basis of a discussionas , 
t»» what should go down on the pupil’s ‘ 
report (it could even he written down ; 
there and (hen in front of the pupil) ! 
Thus tile report could be seen more* j 
an interaction between pupil and I 
teacher, rather than just another [ 
“standard" teacher comment. ! 
ANDREW S IlAYATT \ 

8 Asldnnds Road 

Harpfields i 

Slokc-mi-Trcn( 

Staffs 

- - ■ . m i — i 

changed with advantage all round is I 
the present policy of awarding 
headships to very voting candidates.! 
would argue that a 111-year stint in a 
headship probably sees a candidate’s ; 
best efforts expended, uild all too i 
often the remaining 1 0 to 20 yean of ) 
service is spent marking time while (he 
school stagnates. 

The age of 45 is early enough fora j 
headship; if Mrs Thatcher in her 
1 11 id-fifties can cope with the slrninsof ; 
being Prime Minister, ail energetic ; 
and enthusiastic 5U-yenr-old is able to, ■ 
take on a headship. 

Many of us who have reared a I 
family do nut really gel hack in jo the ; 
promotion race until our laic thirties, ; 
and by then there are several rungs on 1 
the ladder to climb be fore getting W* , 
(he top. j 

HILDA MOOKMOIISF, 

2 Drove Crescent > 

Adlinglnu 1 

Oiorley . ; 

Lanes ; 


Sir - Axcgrinder (TES, August 5) 
writes of ‘a child enthusing about 
seashore fauna” only to be “quickly 
silenced by a companion: ‘Slihl ... or 
we'll have rewrite about it tonight'. “ 

It is not only children who have to 
be on their guard against such oppor- 
tunistic manipulation of their enthu- 
siasms. I know of a school not a 
thousan d miles from where I live and 

Advice sought 

Sir - The letters (TES, August 12) 
attacking agony aunts in general, and 
Angela Willans in particular, have 
missed the point. The reason agony 
aunts have become so influential is the 
enormous demand for information, 
advice and help about emotional and 
sexual problems, which more conven- 
tional agencies (family, church, and 
health services) have been unable to 
provide. 

fo Family Planning Association 
courses on personal relationships and 
sexuality, for teachers, social workers 
nurses und doctors, we find that these 
groups, do not feel competent or 
•confident enough in dealing with the. 
, emotional and sexual problems they 
encounter. 1 ’ 


l/ii Kuatu . . tench, in which even senior staff ^ 

0 * becoming increasingly wary abosi 

l,r . “ Axcgrinder (TES, August 5) voicing the most tentative of ideas Ira , 

writes of ‘a child enthusing about be promptly asked cither » 

~ c ” prepare a paper or to convene! r 

study-group. Out of the mouths 01 • 
babes ... 

MICHAEL J SMITH 
15 Golden Hind Park 
Dibden Purlieu 

Southampton _ j 

The need for more traiiung j® •, 
inter-personal skills, particular’® 

Ihe medical professions, is now wtara j : 
recognized. In the meantime let usi J ; 
attack the agony aunts who are • 
ing the widespread need for help a 1111 ;• 
responding with informed advice. ^ 

JOYCE ROSSER 
Deputy director ! 

Education Unit 
Family Planning Association 
27-35 Mortimer Street 
London W1 -= 

__ A 

l- 

Letters for publlcaH® 0 ' * 

should be kept as brief 
as possible and typed •; ? 

on one side of the paper only- $ 
The Editor reserves the . v. 
' right to cut ur amertd thrin- f 
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DAVID KIBBLE 

As societies in miniature schools mir- 
ror their larger counterparts by en- 
couraging certain types of behaviour 
and by having sanctions to be used 
against those who fail to conform to 
certain standards. 

With the probable demise of cor- 
poral punishment we need more than 
ever to have at our fingertips a ranee 
of punitive measures to use m schools. 
As one whose job at present involves 
dcfding with disciplinary measures I 
set my mind to devise as wide a range 
of punishments as I could. 

I used ideas from (he British judicial 
system nnd also from the armed 
services, including that of allocating 
each punishment a number. This 
allocation of numbers to specific 
punishments makes for easy record 
keeping; one can record pupils' 
punishments on card index cards. 
Indeed, with more serious offences I 
formally record it on a pupil's card in 
their presence, often to great effect. 

At present the numbered punish- 
ments are: 1 Refcral to the local 
education authority panel who consid- 
er whether the pupil should continue 
his education elsewhere (normally an 
exclusion or reporting centre); 

2 Suspension; 

3 A'severe reprimand. This is one 
whose origin is with the services. Il 
involves, after “trying” the case, the 
reading out of a text from a card as 
follows: “As your head of house 1 now 
issue you with a severe reprimand for 
(name of offence). This will be en- 
tered on your record and I reserve the 
right to mention both the reprimand 
and the offence on any report or 
reference required for you. Do you 
understand the nature of this punish- 
ment?” 

I use this punishment only with the 
fifth form and will award it only once 
to Rny one pupil. I explain to the form 


Super 

sixth 


MALCOLM JOHNSTON 
TIM REAM 

AND MARY TICEHURST 


A good deal has been written ahout 
the subsidized movement of pupils 
from maintained to fee-paying 
schools, less about the increasing 
number of sixth-formers who trans- 
fer from private education. We 
thought il would be interesting to 
look more closely at the reasons 
behind their decision, and the opin- 
ions of students who have experi- 
enced the change. At Broaaoak 
Sixth Form Centre, 30 such students 
responded to a questionnaire. 

Before they came to Broadoak 24 
of the 30 students were at single-sex 
schools; 10 *boarded, 10 were day 


pupils at boArding-schools, 10 were 
at day schools; 23 students felt that 
they nad had no social life outside 


the nature of this particular punish- 
ment at the beginning of the fifth yenr 
and use it only for repeated, serious 
offences. 1 regard it as one of the worst 
punishments I can give. Given in n 
quiet, formal way it can prove very 
effective: one of my present recalcit- 
rant fifth-formers left my office com- 
plaining that I should not he able to 
“do that sort of thing’’. The less il is 
used the more effective it becomes. 

The other numbered punishments 
are: 

4 Withdrawal from lessons; 

5 Informing parents either by tele- 
phone or by letter; 

6 Cancelling a pupil's status as a 
prefect; 

7 Daily report (in addition to this, 
where a pupil has a report signed by 
subject tutors each lesson and brings it 
to me at the end of each day, we also 


have 7A where a pupil reports to me 
three times in the day; any poor report 
automatically results in immediate 


detention); 

8 Detention; 

9 Withdrawal at break and lunchtime; 

10 Repairs (graffitti, etc.); 

11 Work at home; 

12 Reasons in writing; 

13 Suspended report. 

Punishment number 12 is another 

culled from the services: in school 1 
use il only with fifth form prefects. 

ISHK „//. 


They are required to submit a short 
written report on a misdemeanour; it 
is not used for ninjor offences and on 
being given the punishment 11 second 
or siibsequent lime they can lose their 
stutus ns a prefect. 

Number 13 derives from our judi- 
cial system: a pupil's name is placed on 
a list in the staff room for a fortnight; 
one complaint nbout a pupil’s be- 
haviour or work in lessons means that 
he goes immediately on to punishment 
7, full report. 

The advantage of such a varied 
system of varied punishments is that, 
there are a number of punishments “at 
the lower end" that can be used to | 
check progression any further. Much 
of the value derives from their symbo- 
lic nature - they show that the matter 
has been brought before a head of 
house, that he hits taken actiuu and 
that the school disapproves. 

Some schools have possibly placed 
too much weight on the detention 
system, which can become over- 
crowded and therefore lose its vulue 
and effectiveness. It can almost be- 
come a reward. I offer my ideas 
outlined above in the hope thul it muy 
spark off further ideas: I lor one would 
be delighted (0 hear of such. 

David Kibble is ai ling Inwl of house ai 
Lawnswood School, Leeds. 
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MICHAEL FARRELL I 


Visiting speakers were the main ingre- 
dient of an unusual English and liberal 
studies course at Red Hill School, 
Kent, a special school catering for 
adolescent boys of above average 
intelligence with emotional and be- 
havioural difficulties. 

The course group comprised 15 
young men aged 16 to 17 years who 
were allowed to suggest speakers and 
topics. At first, the boys seemed 
suspicious of their freedom to choose 
but soon requests for speakers began 
to flow. 

Over the year we entertained a wide 
range of guests, from a Jesuit priest to 
a self-made businessman, from a 
marathon runner to a forensic scien- 
tist. A Member of Parliament, a 
psychiatrist, a gunsmith nnd an au- 
thority on race relations were among 
the many others whu contributed. 

Sessions lasted 7U minutes and we 
asked speakers lo spend about 211 
minutes on the talk (or demonstration 
or film) to allow plenty nf lime for 
questions. 

Pupils were encouraged to pursue 
their interests. They would often 
approach the speaker, after sessions, 
for addresses or literature or to re- 
quest un outside visit. 

The education ul benefits of the 
course were considerable. The young 
men gained authoritative factual in- 
foi mation and informed opinion on a 
vast spun of topics. They developed 
their vocabulary, employing new 
words with initial! embarrassment and 
deference but with subsequent confi- 
dence. 

Skills in questioning were honed. 
Our teenagers were soon able to avoid 
being thrown off by 11 response like: 
“What an interesting point. But let me 
- try to ■elnrffy*if-by.fuit£ijjg ff ano ther, 
way." 

Speakers usually enjoyed tbe rigour 


school; 10 students had felt that 
they belonged to an “elite" when 
off school premises. 

“It was a very safe place. Every- 
body knew each other," said one. 
“At my old school every part of 
your day was geared to passing an 
ultimate exam. If you didn’t work 
you just got totally bored because 
there wasn't anything else to do," 
Said another. 

In the case of 12 students, the 
former school either had no sixth form 
or was closing; fees were a considera- 
tion for nine; the cost and time of 
travel to and from school affected nine 
(10 students travelled approximately 
25 miles each way and 14 experienced 
fln approximately 10 hour school day 
door-to-door); 16 students took the 
decision alone, nine shared it with 


parents; for 24 students the end of the 
fifth year seemed a natural break; 18 
nad friends also leaving the former 
school; 21 already knew students at 
the sixth form centre and 16 transfer- 
red with friends. 

The smallness of (hejr former 


school and the security and sense of 
belonging this afforded appealed to 
half these students; 10 had liked the 
sense of discipline/control; for eight, 
extra-curricular activities had been 
better; 11 students had been glad to 
leave the strictness/pettiness of the 
former school; eight had disliked the 
lack of freedom. At Broadoak. 11 
students liked the friendliness, eight 
the sense of individual responsibil- 
ity, six the opportunity to meet new 
people. Comments included! 

“An independent school provides 
much more incentive to work be- 
cause one is pressured to do so. 
Also the high fees make one feel 
guilty about not doing so. In addi- 
tion. there is incentive to work so as 
to keep ahead of one’s friends." 

“Although the final decision ab- 
out studying is up to the individual, 
many don’t try hard enough unless 
they are pushed." 

"At my last school I felt I had to 
work hard because my parents kept 
on saying how disappointed they 
would be if I failed my O levels. 
Now I’m at the sixth form I’m work- 
ing because I want to get on in life 
and go off to university.” 

“I feel, much more relaxed and 
enthusiastic. At my old school you 
were ordered to finish the work. At 
Broadoak you are asked. Subtle but 
much nicer." 

“In the lessons the atmosphere is 
more friendly. You con express your 
views without worrying.” 

“There is a more informal work- 
ing environment, with desks 
arranged in such a way as to make 
discussion easier. Before, classrooms 
were regimentally arranged, even 
for sixth formers, encouraging a dic- 
tatorial attitude in teachers and pas- 
sivity in pupils.” . 

“I like the mixture of O and A 
level students, with no disctinction 
made or felt.” 

On academic progress, 12 stu- 
dents felt that they were working 
better at Broadoak because they are 
doing it for themselves not under 
threat of punishment; 14 were find- 
ing il harder to work, for the same 
reason. Less work was now done at 
home by 22 students, because they 
had free periods in school time. Ten 
students did' not expect to achieve 


enough, a nobody. Coming to the 
sixth form has, I feel, made me into 
a better person, because at a private 
school you tend to feel apart from 
the real world. It would have been 
an awful shock going straight from 
my old school to a job or university. 
Sixth form seems to soften the blow 
a bit, cases you into the outside 
world." 

Maldo/n Johnston and Tim Keam 
are students and Mary Tkelmrst is 
head of sixth form at Broadoak 
School Sixth Form Centre, Weston- 
super-Mare. . . . 


and penetration of the interrogations. 
Group members became increasingly 
able to seize upon essentials in tnc 
preliminary talk and developed sound 
debating skills. 

AD the speakers were briefed about 
the handicap for which the school 
provided. They were asked lo be 
particularly sensitive to apparently 
objective questions that might conceal 
strong personal elements. 

Within this context, pupils used 
visitors in various ways to fulfil emo- 
tional needs. Of the many examples 
that could be given, tlic case of 
Nicholas is typical. 

This bright 1 7-year-old wanted to 
join the police force like his father. 
But he had been cautioned for com- 
mitting a couple of minor thefts. 

With our police visitor, he express- 
ed anger and suspicion towards the 
constabulary. The speaker responded 
skilfully ana sensitively. Nicholas then 
progressed to cautious questioning, 
what were his chances of joining the 
force having been in “a bit of bother". 

The response was frank and accu- 
rate. He would have to hold down 
another job, without getting into 
further trouble, for three or four years 
before lie would stand a chance. 

All this highlighted the hoy's 
ambivalence towards his father and 
his rejection of his father's values by 
stealing. It illuminated Nicholas's self 
imposed “double hind”, unrealistical- 
ly desiring to join the police im- 
mediately on leaving school. 

In confronting our visitor in a way 
he was probably unable to do with his 
own fattier, Nicholas began to unravel 
his confusion. He found, emotionally 
and objectively, a good compromise. 

At tne end nf the year, the course 
received the unanimous appreciation 
of the pupils. Numerous (sometimes 
surprised) letters uf thunks front 
speakers accumulated. 

Apart from the important educa- 
tional and emotional threads of the 
programme, such accolades formed a 
filling stamp of approval for our 
rulher unorthodox approach. 

■' Michael Farrell is now ileputyhend a fa 
school for umistic children in London. 


their potential at the sixth fonn cen- 
tre, but 13 did. 

They commented: "Having been 
made to work, the freedom of the 
sixth form has made me relax too 
much. I think that if I’d gone to 
another private school I would have 
done better but not enjoyed myself 
so much." 

*T spend much more of my time 
socializing, whereas previously dur- 
ing the evening 1 did nothing but 
work and watch TV because there 
was nothing else to do. The free 
lessons tend to leave you so relaxed 
that you find it difficult to get back 
into proper lessons." 

“In the first two terms at 
Broadoak I tended to abuse the 
freedom but now I work because I 
want to, not because 1 have to.” 

“I feel that at one stage my atti- 
tude to work slackened and now I 
have to tighten up to continue." 

“I expect to have the best of me 
brought out and put to its full use - 
to recognize it myself and play a 
considerable part, co-operating, to 
discover and use that potential.” 

The two extremes of opinion were 
represented by the following: 

Although commuting to and 
from school was not easy at times it 
was well worth it. 1 go the sixth 
form to work because I want A 
levels. 1 don’t go for the fun of it 
nnd will leave as soon as possible." 

“I like the different types of peo- 
ple, having been with only middle- 
upper class girls for most of my 
school life. The staff are more 
friendly and really seem to care ab- 
out you as a person whereas in my j 
old school you were, surprisingly 
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T he 14-year-old lifted a smalt, struggling 
scrap of fur out of a metal trap by the 
scruff of the neck. “It’s a bank vole, 
female, in breeding condition”, he said 
with the air of a committed expert, before 
releasing it back into the wild. 

As one of a group of youngsters, aged 
between 13 and 17, on this year’s summer camp 
in Shropshire run by the Youth Group of the 
Mammal Society, he is a dedicated enthusiast. 

At home, he has already set live traps made 
put of pickle jars or milk bottles to record the 
numbers of small rodents around where he lives 
- making his own small but rigorously scientific 
contribution to current research. 

On the five-day summer camp at the Field 
Study Centre in Preston Montford just outside 
Shrewsbury, he and the other youngsters have 
the opportunity to study the wildlife around 
them in even greater depth. 

Adrian Bayley, director of the Field Study 
Centre and a member of the Mammal Society 
who has helped organize the course, explains: 
“We want the youngsters to become nature- 
detectives, to go out and observe and write 
down what they see. We want to heighten their 
awareness of what is about them, whether they 
live in the countryside or the town." 

Like many of the naturalists, both profession- 
al and amateur, involved in the Youth Group of 
the Mammal Society, he believes schools should 
do more to encourage youngsters to appreciate 
the fauna of the British Isles. 

“We have a wealth of wild animals living 
around us which provide a lot of opportunity for 
study, and yet teachers tend to go for safer 
oplionssuch as dissecting rats," he says, pointing 
out that although work on mammals is gaining' 
importance in many examination syllabuses, the 
tendency is to steer away from those found in 
this country. 

Certainly, he admits, there are some problems 
in studying British mammals. For example, most 
local education authorities have health and 
safety regulations which rule out the handling of 
captured wild animals in the classroom for fear 
of disease if a pupil should be bitten, while for 
some mammals, such as bats and shrews, a 
government licence Is needed. 

He suggests, however, that there is a wealth of 
second-hand evidence which can be sought and 
the summer camp at the centre shows many ways 
besides live-trapping for the identification and 
Study of the Inhabitants of die hedgerows and 
woodlands^ 

There are walks looking for animal holes, 
tracks,, droppings, half-eaten food - in fact, 
anything to indicate the presence of a mammal ' 
population, which is mostly hidden from the 
casual observer. 1 

At night there is badgeriwatchingi and during 
the day, trips to a river Just across the Welsh 
border, to look, for otter and to a conifer forest 
where the threatened red squirrel can still be 
found. .. . 

Time is spentih the laboratory dissecting owi 
pellets or identifying animal skeletons, arid 
ultimately all this work is brought together in a 
survey of the mammal population in a 10 
kilometre square on the outskirts oif a. nearby 
town. ... ■' 

The summer camps are run by the youth group ' 
only once a year, 1 but Interest is kept alive 
through quarterly newsletters outlining current 
research and an annual survey to which schools 
as well as Individuals, are asked to contribute. 

This year, information on the disiribqtionjiid 
habitat of moles has been requested; .last. year jj 


Learning by (Mil® 

Down in the hedgerows an interest in biology is stirring. Sara Parker 
unearthsthefieldwork of the Mammal Society's youth group. 


the survey was concerned with the idenfication 
of animals killed on the roads. 

Somewhat promisingly, the 1982 survey re- 
ceived 10,000 reports from more than 100 
contributors - double the response of the year 
before. 

The youth group also has nearly 100 members 
now, although so widely spread that it is 
impossible to get together more than two or 
three regional groups for regular meetings. 

Schools join the Mammal Society as full 
members, yet sadly constitute only a small 
proportion of a membership of more than 1 ,000. 

It is a trend which is perhaps not altogether 
surprising, since it is only in the last six yean that 
the Mammal Society itself has begun actively to 
cater for young naturalists. 

A registered charity founded in the fifties to 
bring professional and amateur naturalists 
together, the society started to recognize. the 
place of such youngsters when a 14-year-old boy 


turned up at one of its annual thrcc-day 
conferences. 

A member who was there remembers: “He 
had quite a lot of courage turning up on his own 
when he didn’t know anyone and the papers 
were quite scientific.’’ 

Following his initiative, youngsters were in- 
vited to a two-day conference in Durham in 1978 
and given a day’s field work afterwards to “gel 
the feel of studying and observing wild mam- 
mals”. 

This and similar one-day courses were the 
forerunners of the summer camps, although it 
was not until last year that the first five-day camp 
was held on Dartmoor with eight youngsters and 
four adult volunteers from the Mammal Society. 

Michael Woods, chairman of the youth group 
committee, who organized and helped to run the 
first camp, explains: “They are the real thing, a 
chance for proper research. It isn’t just playing 
around." 


T his year’s camp, also run for eight 
lers, is just as serious with the added advaZi 
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of access to hiluirutorics and to slaflif 
throughout the rest or the year take afaj ' 
groups on field study courses. i 

In addition, the youngstors are gjwnfcl . 
opportunity to benefit from specials fan! 
ledge, the course leader being an exp«a 
moles, and the visiting lecturer an expw*. 
bats. • •’ 

But in spile of such specialist knowle^fc! . 
camp is primarily concerned withdemownii 
the practical techniques of wildlife study w ; 
can be applied to the youngster's own eaS 
ment when he goes home, * 

Michael Woods says: "It Is a matte L 
showing them how to go about observing J- 
recording. They may read books or real' 
papers and think 'how on earth did he dotefi; 
We aim to show them how, so they can gokc. 
and do it". 

And he believes it doesn't matter wheQwb* 
youngster lives in a rural or urban 
explaining: “A lot of towns and cities hawlai. 
built up around the animals which live m\- 
already. ' ft. 

“A lot of the lime the ordinary person float ■ 
see them because they are nocturnal. Yrikk 
to look for them but they are there, lira;# 
council estates, at the bottom of theguta|. 
there may even be a badger set under (he jsjfe* 
shed." _!• 

Typical of the kind of youngster aithesim& 
camp is 15-year-old Nick, who lives in Mstij: 
For the past two years he has been studyfagiftj : 
five-trapping small rodents in Bn area on MV 
boundary. jj‘. 

The results of his 24 traps, which hedriP; 
twice a day, nre sent off to tjie^Wopip 
Records Centre, a government agency reijnB, . 
ble for publishing distribution maps. - Y 
Sometimes friends help him but mostly fe; 
aren't interested, and it is a painstaking * 1 
time-consuming task which he does been# 
his own enthusiasm and dedication. 

A bright and obviously ucademlcboy 
ing for 14 O levels, he has recently 
schools and only now nre his teachers i 
in his work. lie explains: “A lot of peopuj* 
he bothered with this kind of thing. They® 1 
think they have any opportunity became 
live in a city." A 

For the only girl on the course, hcwwtf- 
was a teacher who encouraged, her M 1 
through the school's nnturul history- 
"I don’t think I ever thought I cOuW * 
much In a specialist field. To be honesjij, 1 
think I'd evun be on this course if it hwai 
for the school, " explains 14 -year-old yjrpj 
who for the pnsl year has been live* 
smull rodents with other pupils at her 
school. 

A clover girl who joined the you... 
months ago, she describes horselfasj 
person wlto “jumps at opportunity 
things but is not the kind to seek t#®-,.* 
Yet the Mammal Society policy 
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aims to give young naturalists support 
while expecting them to find their own enr 
tion as budding scientists, or at, least r 
amateur naturalists. 

Teachers like Pam Bowen, a roenjjj 

society and volunteer, helper on u».j 
summer camp, believe, howeverA^ 
children should come to biology twrjj*- 
is nothing more exciting than seeing' 
trap or a tree. They should all $tart 
study and perhaps then there wou!t| 
level failures." -A- **4 

Her own teenage son has developed^ 
as a sixth-form project, and aottiorE 
er is already interested in it, flltb ou 8 , ? ! , 
to market U himself. • /A ; 

For his mother, such an achievement 
the result of something which has rote 
since childhood. After all. fJJj 
biology {s mooching around in “ e , yLj 
watching and recording accurately" 
ing by doing." , ' A 1 

Membership of the youth gT°“P Ji-wf 
Full membership of the Mamm^ - 
membership for schools Is 
information, send an s.a.e, to - nGl 
Society, Harvest House, Reading i; 


Ip-maiket Boffins 

Michael Houser finds one of the most expensive and best equipped schools in the 
country anxious to make its facilities available to the paying public every summer. 
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T here’s one big problem when it comes to 
thoroughbreds; they’re expensive to keep 
- particularly when they’re lying idle. 
Millfield School, occupying several hun- 
dred acres of leafy real estate in central 
Somerset, currently qualifies as the best illustra- 
tion of this phenomenon in British education. In 
keeping with its reputation as Britain's most 
expensive school, millions of pounds have been 
ploughed into facilities the like of which would 
embarrass many universities, 
i ' In an effort to make fuller use of its ever 
expanding collection of high-tech study blocks, 
all-weather pitches and other highly specialized 
facilities, Millfield decided to open its doors to 
the public during the summer holidays back in 
1971. Id those early days Millfield was the first 
school to introduce activity holidays - only a 
handful of unaccompanied local children were 
catered for. But Milifield's five-week summer 
activity programme now includes 50 (week- 
long) courses of kinds (ranging from hot air 
ballooning, public speaking and linguistics to 
photography and computing) involving 1 ,500 to 
1,800 "aclMsts" and more than 100 tutors. 

Fewer than a third of the courses are noW 
exclusively for children. The emphasis is very 
much on families, who make up 60 per cent of 
the numbers and nowadays visitors come from as 
far afield as the Continent and the Far East. 

Although it was founded in 1935, Millfield has 
only come into the public reckoning in the past 
15 years, thanks largely to its reputation as a 
sports factory which has turned out more than 
200 junior and senior internationals in 24 sports 
(among the 40 sports offered 1 are polo, land 
yachting and modern pentathlon). Gareth Ed- 
wards and swimmer Duncan Goodhew attended 
Millfield, and without. their OMs, British Davis 
Cup tennis and Somerset county cricket would 
be in dire straits. 

Thanks to a massive investment programme 
which he has engineered, Colin Atkinson, the 
headmaster, is unabashed about calling: Mill- 
field’s sports and recreational facilities “categor- 
ically" the finest in the country! ", ... ..- end 
what’s more, we have - again categorically — me 
best science facilities of any school as well". 

Milifield’s sports facilities occupy the best part 
of 135 acres, split between three sites. The 
Inventory includes two dozen games pitches, 
three sports halls, an indoor riding school, 
floodlit tennis courts (hardcourt and grass), and 
three golf areas. In the wake of a £600,000 
library and audlo-visualcoqiplex (which in- 
cludes a television studio) and a £300,000 
chemistry block, a dance studio and fourth 
sports hall are due to make their appearance in 
; 1984. The buildings aftd development budget for 
1983-184 alone ls£1.2m-and this for a school of 
1,150 pupils (the staff figure quoted is “some- 
where between 165-170"). . 

In addition to an ever lengthening catalogue 
of summer activity courses (six new courses In 
1983, even mbre for 1984 including fantasy and 
science fiction role play games, orientnl studies, 
bird Watching and a "computer college" for 
micro fanatics), Milifield's programme has ex- 
panded to envelop EFL and the handicapped. 
■_ Because the school’s population includes 50 
• different nationalities, Millfield has been able to 
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Millfield: 135 acres of indoor and out- 
door facilities for 40 different sports 

tap its well-established Foreigner's English 
Department (to go with the Remedial English 
Department which attracted a dyslexic 
Goodhew). Residential EFL courses for 8-16 
year olds were introduced into the programme in 
the mid-70s, EFL for adults (half-dpy courses) 

■ was added this year. 

Visitors to the school’s Holiday Village are 
accommodated in the mini-stately homes Mill- 
field has scattered all over Somerset. One of 
these is how used entirely by the Friends fpr the 
Yoiing Deaf,- who bring -50 heating impaired 
youngsters (ahd their families) for a course 
designed to increase their seif-confidence and 
communications skills.. ' . 

FTOe caches are available during the day, a 
babysitting service at night. There Is also 
professional guardian’s service and a London, 
coach service available for unaccompanied chil- 
dren arriving from overseas.. Millfield has its 
own bank, surgery and physiotherapy facilities, 
sports.shop and post office. 

This yew, for the first time, a parental 
hideaway has been added; Milifield’s staff room 
has been converted into a "club" which doubles 
as a pub and oasis of adult-only tranquility. To 
supplement the regime of three buffet-style 
meals: and afternoon tea (there is no self- 
catering), wine vouchers have also been intro- 
duced. Evening programmes include feature 
-films, aerobics sessions and trips; to nearby 
• Wells, Glastonbury ... or to local skittles ana 

scriimjw evenings. . ' ' • . ' . ' ' 

‘ One of Milifield’s selling pomls for adults is its 
’ location, lying asit does; 'twixt thp Quantocks 
and Mendlps. Although all chUdremattend both 
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morning and afternoon courses (two-and-a-half I The 
hours each), parents may opt out of either 1921 h 
session if they prefer to explore the locality on Square 
their own. And Millfield is particularly well Bedfo: 
equipped to cope with that nemesis of the great model 
British summer - wet weather: a video cassette so mui 
library of some 2,500 tapes cah be screened in gentle 

special viewing rooms and on receivers in 80 forma 

different classrooms by the most elaborate AV wome 
department in any British school. the di 

The scope and sophistication of Milifield’s "It' 
activity holiday programme has not 'of course partic 
developed haphazardly. Under the direction of burly 
John Davies, who wears another h at as Mill- an es 
'fieJd!s_cUrairtoJ'TfTIhy^6aTMireUllOlIJ 'an uigiuLi 
nization known as Millfield School Enterprises of ttu 
Ltd has gradually developed the activity prog- joint' 
rammes and is now examining the possibility of to cc 
developing Millfield as a conference centre recu| 
during otheT holiday periods when activity A 
holidays' are not feasible. ; part 

The example has not been lost on others. An ever 
Old MillBeldlan has established anTfc la Mill- lecti 
field” course at Stowe, while Millfield served as Sadi 
a model for rather more ppeolalfaieti activity fairy 
courses at Marlborough, .Taunton and Eton. • the i 
Sherboume has opted to turn over its facilities to. : , Li 
an outside operator' in exchange for profit 1 into 
sharing, an option re j ected by John Davies: “We Oper, 

much prefer to retain control of the programme, raise 
and of course over our facilities". The 

Millfield is either very coy or very casual about stead 

the precise financial rewards which Millfield year* 
School Enterprises Ltd manages to reap. Gross Mi 
turnover from the holiday village is now in the Melt 
region of £250,000, and a notional profit figure stick 
of £50-90,000 is estimated. Cblin Atkinson is say r ] 
adamant, however, that Milifield’s prime on a 
motivation has been bringing in outsiders to inaki 
make full-time use of Milifield’s facilities - and to y 

not to attempt to recoup the millions invested. reon 
"We’re doing this because it's right to do it. I of tr 
really did feel peeved that . these kinds of buttt 
facilities stood idle in schools throughout the , Ti 
country. ^jem 

"Over the years, we’ve done more than break tpos< 

even, and although the money has gone i nto the Iheir 
melting pot to improve our general sport mid mem 
recreational facilities, it’s hardly likely to touch usen 
anything to do with the boarding school" . 

Whatever the motivation, the holiday village 
is fulli and at a time when more commercial 
competitors are falling on hard times. How docS| 

John Davies account for Milifield's popularity? 

“Lots of outsiders have come along and said, | 
surely you’re just an .upper-class Butlins. I used 
to resent that deeply - we are, after all, offering 
some education throughout the day, More arid 
more, are looking for purposeful holidays - 
perhaps in reaction tb traditional sun bathing - 
and I think we offer a wider programme than 
anyone in the country.- We offer the most 
tremendous value for money : as well, nllied to , 
the fncf that when people come here, ihoy'rc . 

: staggered by our facilities. It. all makes- for 
belter family- holiday".': . •• . A- ‘ J 

Further information aboal Mltlffetd coiir$esjrqm 
Mrs Carolyn Jteer, Appliaitlons Secrefnry. Mul- 
field School, Street, Spmersei (tek 0458 42291 Ext 
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Tim Albert savours the comforts 
of the University Women's Club 

T he little house in the heart of London's 
Mayfair has the genteel and slightly fading 
charm of one of tho» small pnvate hotels 
on the south coast. In the gently green 
carpeted foyer, the modern wood-panelled 
reception area jars with the genteel armchairs, 
delicate water colours, William Morris coverlets 
on the window seat, and the sprinking of women 
of comfortable age. 

Down the corridor, past a tiny bar at the foot 
of the staircase, is a simple dining room: 15 
tables, each with a water jug. Upstairs, via the 
tiny lift, are 19 single and five twin bedded 
rooms, generally rather austere. On the first 
floor, however, is an elegant drawing room with 
grand piano and colour TV and a small col- 
onnaded library apparently modelled on that in 
the Travellers’ Club. 

This is the University Women's Club where, a 
mere monogrammed towel’s throw from, the 
Dorchester (£65 basic for a single room) the 
2,000 odd members can have a full lunch for 
under a fiver, or bed and breakfast for £16.91 all 
in. 

The club was founded in 1866, and since 
1921 has occupied these premises at 2 Audley 
Square, former home of a branch of the Duke of 
Bedford ’s family and said to be Dorothy Sayers’s 
model for Lord Peter Wimsey’s house, tt is not 
so much a feminine (nor feminist) riposte to the 
gentlemen's clubs of Pal) Mall, but a much less 
formal affair in the tradition of those pioneers of 
women's education whose stem portraits adorn 
the dining room. 

"It’s marvellous to have such a quiet haven, 
particularly when you have been to a rather 
hurly-burly meeting or have been shopping or to 
an exhibition,” says Miss Joan Pring, history 


of the British Standards Institution, and now 
joint honorary treasurer of the Club. “Tobe able 
to come here and have tea is so restful and 
recuperative.” 

Accommodation and catering make up a large 
part of the club; but there is also a programme of 
events such as Christmas and tea parties and 
lectures from, for .example, the director of 
Sadlers Wells and the authpr of a dictionary of 
fairy animals. A music society holds recitals in 

the drawing room. •* ! . 

Like many other clubs in London* it has run 
into financial' problems In recent years, and 
operating losses have forced the committee to 
'raise the subscription from £23 to more than £50. 
The number of members, which had grown 
steadily from 1500 to 2500 over the past ten 
yearn, fell back by about 500. 

Mrs Eve Becher, graduate of the University of, 
Melbourne, is the Club's present chairman (“I 
stick to the word chairman, it’s so much easier to 
say”), and she says that they are now embarking 
on a programme of Improvements which will 
make the club less Victorian and more appealing 
to younger members.The catering has been 
reorganised, and there are plans to convert part 1 
of the premises Into a less formal wine bar/ 
buttery. -: ' t 1; • 

-The club is also anxious to. recnilE more 
members. All vroinen graduates are eligible gnd 
those undet 25 pay half fees. Undergraduates in 
Iheir penuhiritate term may join ais temporary 
members withdut payment, which coiiid.be 
useful for those trying to find work in the city. 
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"Ttiese are pleasant surroundings if you have 
to spend a night or more in London,] 1 says Mrs 
Becher. ’’It's somewhere to entertain friends, 
somewhere to hold a party- You can make 
friends with likc-mlrided women or have peace 
and seclusion If that is your wish. We have so 
many mixed groups, and members of adages: we 
are not at all institutional nor anachronistic.’' 
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Timothy O’Keeffe on studies of Joyce, Yeats and their literary progeny 



A Colder Eye: The Modern Irish Writers. By 
Hugh Kenner. 

Allen Lane £14.95. 0 7139 1595 1. 

Modern Irish Short Stories. Edited by Ben 
Forkner. 

Futura £4.95. 0 7088 2303 3. 

The Heat of the Sun. By Sean O'Faolaln. 
Penguin 0.25. 0 1400 5722 6. 

H ugh Kenner's early critical writings, 
though textually exact and searching, 
suffered from appearing to call os 
much attention to the brilliance of the critic 
“ J ,Vjl originality nf hie f'hoeon nulhars. HlS 

later work is, blessedly, more relaxed. In (he 
past, for example, he might have made much 
heavier weather of his observation that W B 
Yeats “borrowed" from tho prosody of Abra- 
ham Cowley ("of all poets") with brilliant 
success; here it is a passing felicity only. One 
breathes more easily as a result. 

Professor Kenner's subject is The Modem 
Irish Writers, principally Yeats and Joyce, 
with forays into the territories of John Mil- 
lington Synge, Sean O’Casey, Samuel Beck- 
ett, Brian O'Nolan (“Flann O'Brien" et al.), 
Patrick Kavanagb and so on. He says. "It is 
not true that what I do not discuss I dismiss ", 
in accounting for not writing at length of 
Thomas Kinsclla, John Montague, Seamus 


Heaney, George Monro, Janies Stephens, 
Lady Gregory, the last three for being “part 
of a different story", while the first three are 
"a new story entirely, the story of post- 
Yeatsian Ireland". One writer, not mentioned 
in the index, both praised and denigrated by 
Yeats, and living today at the age of 81 to be 
very much a part of “a new story" is Francis 
Stuart. For shame! 

Professor Kenner gives r preliminary warn- 
ing ahout the snares sometimes involved in 
what he calls the Irish Fact. What may have 
been passed down as Gospel Truth can some- 
times be revealed as invention, mystification, 
falsification committed by Irish people com- 
monly with the intention to impress, baffle or 
lead astray foreign (mostly American) resear- 
chers into arcane literary matters. The late 
Brian O'Nolan was one of the past masters of 
the art. One trusts that Kenner is not unduly 
gleeful in pointing out a few major errors in 
Richard Ellmann's large biography of Joyce: 
it may be remembered that he drew attention 
to such errors in a TLS correspondence ear- 
lier this year. Rivalry in Joycean matters knows 
no bounds. 

Both Yeats and Joyce were masters of 
malice, among other things. Joyce's portrait 
of the young Oliver St John Gogarty as Buck 
Mulligan in Ulysses must have poisoned the 
rest of his life (towards its end, in a New 
York bar, he began telling one of his well- 
smoothed anecdotes about the great figures 
he had known in Dublin earlier in the century 
when his words were drowned by great blasts 
from the juke box: Joyce might have foreseen 
that kind of fate for him). Yeats tended to the 
Olympian, (hough he had sharp claws as well. 
Kenner quotes him on the novelist, George 
Moore, who “said to a friend: ‘How do you 
keojw you I pants from lulling about your 
knees?’ 'O’, said the friend, T pul my braces 
through the little tapes that are sewn there for 
the purpose". A few days later he thanked the 
friend with emotion." Ah well. . . . 

Patrick Kavanagh suppressed a poem about 
Yeats, which ends: 

Yes, Yeats, it was damn easy for you 

protected 

By the middle classes and the Big Houses 

To talk about the sixty-year old public 

protected 

. Man sheltered by the dim Victorian 

Muses. 

Readers of Joyce’s letters (nmong other 
things, loo, he must be ranked as literature's 
great knickers fetishist, just as Jean Genfit 


A debunking oeuvre 

Aina Taylor on an erudite Italian fabulist 




Mora) Tales. By Giacomo Leopardi. Trans- 
lated by Patrick Creagh. 

Corcanet £9.95. 0 85635 420 1. 

T he jacket of this book claims that 
"Leopardi is Italy’s greatest writer after 
Dante”. Maybe. I confess that I admire 
the courage to pronounce so boldly, consign- 
ing Petrarch and the many towering literary 
figures of the intervening yean to an indeter- 
minate . nebulous Umbo. But I do agree where 
erudition is concerned. 

Giacomo Leopardi was born in Recanati in 


1798 to a family of impoverished provincial 
aristocrats. His father, Monaldo, also a man 
of letters, suffered from the kind of reaction-, 
ary fanaticism which unhappily animates so 
many politicians to this day. Anxious to spend 
most of his time in the pursuit of his studies, 
he was happy to leave the management of his 
household to his autocratic and bigoted wife. 
The education of Giacomo and his siblings, 
Carlo and Paollna, was entrusted to a private 
tutor of no great distinction, who was unable 
to cater to Leopardi's voracious intellectual 
appetite. From an extremely early age, then, 
taking advantage of his father’s heterogeneous 
library, the boy taught himself English, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Greek, Hebrew, philosophy, 
philology, archaeology and astronomy, com- 
plementing the Latin. and French lessons cons- 
idered at the time normal and adequate fare 
for a young gentleman. Endowed with excep- 
tional intelligence and retentive memory, in 
the space of a few years Leopardi had become 
one of the most learned men in Europe. 

For a proper appreciation of his work 
however, it is important to bear in mind the 
stifling, illiberal atmosphere of his parental 
home, the mood that informed Italy at that 
peculiar time in her history, the fragility of his 
health and the deformity which disfigured 
I him, precluding time and again the emotional 
fulfilment for which he yearned. All these 
factors are central to his writing. 


ranks as the connoisseur ol policemen's mine* 
scented serge crotches) soon realize tlmt there 
was nothing “dim” or “Victorian" about him. 
It was a merciless life hut a heroic ami 
eventually, I think, a most moving one. Any- 
way he turned it into a myth which even the 
detractions of someone like Brian O’Nolan 
has not yet destroyed. 

I do not think that Professor Kenner has 
quite come to terms yet with Brian O'Nnhm. 
master of endless pseudonyms, of which Flann 
O'Brien and Myles nag Copaleen (later ”na 
Gopalccn") arc the most famous. At Swim- 
two- Birds and The Third Policeman are comic 
masterpieces, underpinned though they are by 
dark brandings and speculations. Ilis Irish 
novel, An Bt'al Bocht, translated as Tin Poor 
Mouth, is the blackest of all Green fiction. 
Kenner underrates The Hard Lijc - the 
author considered it to be a study of Dublin 
dialect but it is far more than that. In my 
experience he is the writer whose prose, besides 
that of Evelyn Waugh, has insinuated itself onto 
more tongues than any other of the last . say, 40 
years: people can actually quote him, and take 
delight in doing so. Can one quote a line front 
Norman Mailer, John Fowlcs. . . ? 

Professor Kenner has n chapter about Irish 
and his inability so far to learn the language. 
Here is what Brian O'Nolan wrote on that 
subject (he was a native speaker); “True Irish 
prose has a steely latinistic line that does not 
exist in the fragmented English patois". Me 
goes on to quote his own literal translation of 
a ferocious and restrained letter by one seven- 
teenth-century Irish captain to another and 
comments “That seems to me to be an excep- 
tional achievement in the sphere of written 
nastiness and the original exudes the charm 
attaching to all instances of complete preci- 
sion in the use of words”. If Joyce hadn't 
rejected all forms of Irish nationalism, lan- 
guage included, what steelier latinity might lie 
not have brought to it? 

Professor Kenner makes much of Joyce’s 
instancing of the difference between England 
and Ireland when Stephen Dcdnlus in the 
Portrait of the Artist wonders how differently 
the English words Home, Christ, Ale, Master 
echo in the Irish mind. Patrick Kavanagh 
angrily denounced the enforced teaching of 
Irish in schools, though he conceded that 
children should acquire ail understanding of 
the (often beautiful) meanings of place 
names. He himself, at one time dismissed as 
the “peasant poet”, came from Mucker, “place 

Recanati, now in the Mnrchc, was then in 
the Papal States, a region where every form 
of artistic expression must conform to the 
strictest political conservatism. Lcopurdi, a 
radical and not conventionally religious, 
couldn’t wait to break free from the cocoon 
and enjoy the stimulus provided by inter- 
course with fellow writers. But frequent ill- 
ness and total lack of financial resources made 
it impossible for him to leave home before his 
twenty-fourth year, and even then he never 
got beyond Naples, Rome, Bologna. Milan, 
Florence and Pisa, unlike most of his more 
fortunate contemporaries. Leopardi is best 
known as a poet, but the controversy begun 
by his illustrious friend, De Sanctis, and Inter 
taken up by innumerable critics, as to whether 
he is a philosopher, philologist and gramma- 
rian, or artist, has not yet come to rest. 

Having written his “idylls" and canzoni, 
and tirelessly recorded both thoughts and feel- 
ings in his Zi bald one, Leopardi began to turn 
over in his mind the form he intended to give 
to the Operette moral!. He wanted to com- 
pose, as he wrote to his admiring friend 
Giordani. “dialogues in the manner of Lucian 
. . . short comedies or comedy scenes". His 
satirical prose, evolved out of his knowledge 
of Greek and the numerous modern languages 
he knew, would serve as a novel tool for 
introducing clarity of style and originality of 
judgment to Italy at a time of petulant purism 
and turgid romanticism. Irked by the Absolut- 
ists’ conviction that man is perfectible and 
must ultimately achieve happiness, cither in 
this life or the supposed next, and that tech- 
nological progress will ensure future delights 
(such as the threat of nuclear war, for exam- 
ple), Leopardi set about his debunking oeuvre 
with scientific lucidity. 
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of pigs". He bore his Fate with equanimaj? 
Meeting him was like meeting a force 
nature and lie (wmngly perhaps) became i; 
lutein figure to many of the riissatisfied ha' 
talented younger generation of poets, stnj| 
gling also to find their way beyond Yea', 
Heaney has written of his liberating influence ' 
though John Montague thought his own 
eration had been liberated into ignorance, i: 
remark I think he came to regret. 

Published at the same time as KennetV 
studies and truffle-huntings among the giui, 
living and dead of Irish writers nre im, 
volumes of reprinted short stories. Ben Folk-, 
nei's Modern Irish Slum Stories, a goal 
anthology. When I saw that Anthony Burges ' 
had contributed a Preface 1 wondered who 
lie would first use the “1". since he is terriblj 
fond of it. It occurs here on the fourth tint. 
Penguin arc producing the Collected Stone.- 
of Sean O'l-'aolain, of which The Heat of Ai 
Sun is the second of three volumes. Professor 
Kenner does not have much time for him nffl 
for his con tern pi >i ary. Frank O'Connor, olf 
whom Mr Kavanagh wrote: “How often is I .j 
rend did I wish that the author could to* •. , 
thrown in a lew spadefuls of the earth's health/!; 
reality - roots, stones, worms, dung, In ® L 
patch intelligence could grow.” That is ^ 
criticism that really mallei s, thill of the fellow 
mtisl. j r 

The Operette, written at different times anJ j 
only Inter published in one volume. d° 
succeed one aunt her logically, but rather ft 1 ! 
fled die author's mood at the lime each 
conceived. Although De Sanctis’s criticism (»j ■ 
neither properly understood nor ndmire« 
Operette) is still held to represent the nw 
sound foundation for later thought, ‘ : 
century criticism, with the exception of CW ^ 
perceives more or less unanimously ** 
Operette as a work in which art, [ 

rhythm prevail over philology nnd 
a work in which literary language w® W. 
enjoyed without prejudice. Manzom. ( 

writing was so different, acclaimed it * j 
of the best examples of contemporary P®*;; : 

Patrick Creagh has produced an ■ 

and accomplished translation, i ntc **52 ' 
faithful to Leopardi’s idiosyncratic r 

and punctuation, and garnished with an * 
sive introduction mid notes. The book * . 

gantly designed and printed, with ' 

lion of a startling metathesis on pap ' ). 
where 1892, instead of 1829, pTWptWjjj^i; 
frail poet, who died young, info I 

age. This is the first of a five volume .j 
which will include the Canti, a selection ^ ,• 
the Zibtddone, untl Epistolario as ** 
some of the minor works. !; 

One wonders why the less known 
was chosen to begin the series. Accord. I • 
De Sinner, critic and friend, Lc°P a ™‘ ^ | 
philosopher poet, and must be swdi led : 

iiis prose, where his philosophy is anl P $ ; 
ifest. This criterion may have govern , 
choice. But be that as it may, one ^: l |! : 
forward with anticipation to an undetw™* ji*: 
scholarly excellence which will give P 
to mentors and pupils alike. 




ARTS 


Fickle figures 

Finlay J Macdonald on the approach of 
yet more radio trash 


For the last couple of weeks “Reitliian 
principles” have been mulled over in 
rhe BBC's corridors of middle power 
by men and women who hadn’t even 
been born when the architect of public 
service broadcasting began his linger- 
ing farewell to Portland Place in 1938. 
It’s nothing new. The “Reithian prin- 
ciples" are taken off the high shelves 
and dusted every time change 
threatens Radio 4 L<K as it is called to 
distinguish it from its country stepsis- 
ters. Radio Scotland and Radio 
Wales. 

Five months ago it was Richard 
Francis, the Managing Director of 
Radio, who caused a stushie when he 
suggested giving Radio 4 a new image 
as a news and current affairs channel. 
The idea was courageously challenged 
in public by Monica Sims who was 
then nearing the end of her disting- 
uished stint as Radio 4’s Controller. 
TTie Francis plan was quietly dropped. 
But no sooner had Monica , Sims 
moved on to become Director of 
Programmes than her successor, 
David Hatch, floated a new scheme to 
boost Radio 4's listening figures which 
have suffered, inevitably, from the 
onslaught of the two breakfast televi- 
sion programmes. It is the Hatch 
“discussion document" which is cur- 
rently furrowing brows at BBC head- 
quarters and being given the Reithian 
litmus test by those who remember 
how to administer it. 

Anyone attempting to change an 
established bronacasting channel will 
do so in the light of his own predilec- 
tions nnd experiences. Richard Fran- 
cis is »n eminent current affairs man; 
he came to his present post from that 
of BBC’s Director of News and Cur- 
rent Affairs. It was nntural that he 
should see regular injections of news 
as a tonic for a tired channel. Hatch is 
differently influenced. He came from 
Radio 2 which has beeen having its 
nose bloodied by LBC’S brash, Amer- 
icanized, rolling magazine format (hat 
gets the morning adrenalin pumping 
with a super-charged concoction of 
national news, local traffic jams, per- 
sonality interviews and quickfirc wis- 
dom oil almost anything. This seems 
to be the basis of the formula which 
David Hatch envisages ns a means of 
raising Radio 4 from the slough of 
despond into which it descends be- 
tween 8.30am and midday. 

The Today programme achieves a 
peak of between one million and one 


and a half million listeners about Sain 
and thereafter the nudicncc dwindles 
to 300,0(10 till midday when the re- 
vamped Toa and I Wry hoists it to 
750,000. It surges over the million 
mark again for The World ut One. and 
at 2 o’clock 600,000 loyal adherents 
settle down to the unfailingly excellent 
Woman ’s Hour. Meantime, on the 


dfe-i 1 1 1 . ’’ii. i fl. 







other side of he broadcasting world, 
the whole perplexity of popular chan- 
nels (BBC and commerical) manage 






to hold sizable audiences during 
Radio 4's lntc morning doldrums 
although they all surfer a dip alter 
breakfast. 

Almost any projected solution can 
be justified from that kind of audience 
analysis. Richard Francis can point to 
the pulling power of news and com- 
ment in the early morning and at 1 
o’clock. David Hatch can argue that 
modified versions of the present prog- 
rammes, spiced with populnr music, 
would wean some less committed 
listeners from Jimmy Young and LBC 
and the rest till the World at One 
(advanced to 12.30) took the strain. 1 
suspect that Monica Sims might fight 
for the present mixed programme 
format (albeit sharpened one way or 
another) on the sensible grounds that 
there is a deserving audience which 
HWitt a channel with widely varied 
programmes of quality. Whether or 
not that is the Sims philosophy it 
certainly comes closest to those 
“ReithiRn principles". 

The battle for the ratings is concen- 
trated on the morning period for the 
simple reason that even prestigious 
night-time programmes like Kaleido- 
scope and The World Tonight -havo 
been forced to accept the reality of 
audiences hovering around 3UQ.0UU; 
consequently the changes proposed in 
the Hatch plan for the evening are 
such as are unlikely to disturb their 1 
devotees. But a channel like Radio 4 
derives its character from its whole 
rather than from its parts, and it would 
be wrong to assume that the uncom- 
promising quest for quality which 
Radio 4 used to boast it nad inherited 
from Reith’s old Home Service is only 
desirable after dark. The morning 
listener, no less than the evening one, 
deserves the retention of what Frances 
Hill in these columns called “tradi- 
tional civilized values" rather than the 
sacrifice of them in a helter-skelter 
after fickle figures. 








Julian Oplc: ‘Trouble at Work’ 





Easy pieces 


The Sculpture Show. 

Hayward and Serpentine Galleries 
until October 9. 


As you approach the Hayward Gal- 
lery across Hungerford Bridge, the 
sight of Sarah Brudpiece’s squat 
pmk missile, “Monument ”, strug- 
gling to rise up above the roofs and 
terraces is not very encouraging but 
retrospectively it appears to have 
been intended as something of a 
take-off for a show that is as muc h a 
-fiimflatr aS'ftollftuc' fon-eiuzant-Bmu/I - 
sculplure. There are so many ma- 
terials, methods and images employed 
in pieces flint pop up in the most 
unexpected places that as you leave to 
make your way to Kensington Gar- 
dens even Big Ben, sheathed in 
polythene and topped wilh a scaffold- 
ing platform , seems part of the exhibi- 
tion. 

At the Serpentine Gallery, Kevin 
Atherton's three bronze deckchairs 
stand outside, protected from use by 
a notice that asks us to look, touch 
but not climb, while nearby, as if in 
obedience to this request. Hilary 
Cartmel’s sawn and pegged 
"Woman under The Sun" sprawls 
on the grass, a lobster-pink crusta- 
cean creature apparently unpeturbed 


by Andy Frost’s exploding camel 
only a few yards From her head. 
Much of the show is good British 
fun, but amounting to what? If the 
weight of the imaginative idea be- 
hind a piece of sculpture were what 
kept it fijred to the ground, several 
of these pieces would have blown 
uway in the first summer breeze. 

A few pieces hardly qualify as 
sculpture at all. Apart from work by 
Audio Aits that relics on tapes and 
words, there arc Boyd Webb’s 

minated optical illusion after Cara- 
vaggio's “David and Goliath". 
Stephen Willnts has gained a reputa- 
tion for his ability to give expression 
to the subculture of housing-estate 
life including, as here, those some- 
times acted- upon fantasies that per- 
mit temporary escape from an 
otherwise frustrating existence, but 
(he pictorialism of his work so over- 
whelms the three-dimensional in- 
terest the calling the piece an in- 
stallation, as that catalogue does, 
seems no more than an expedient 
for anything goes. 

Wherever you look, in or outside 
the Hayward and Serpentine galler- 
ies, the evidence of a change of 
heart is overwhelming. The days of 


self-contained, clear-out construc- 
tions in painted steel have past; the 
nearest items being Yoko Terauelii’s 
brightly-coloured decorative pieces, 
and even they are made from lorn 
or plaited paper. Stone is still used 
but it is more likely to come in 
inscribed slabs, like lan Hamilton 
Finlay’s “The Present Older is The 
Disorder of The Future”, or float up 
the walls in rippled clouds, like 
Stephen Cox's “Ecstasy: St 

Agatha”. Instead of “truth to ma- 
terials” or Formalist purit y, we have n_ , 

■ it>ntf> fo* *. , e | ns #nv» *> wiewi rarnnicTiuilS; 

like Edward Allingtnn’s “First Snail, 
from The Thousand-Eared Night", a \ 
cornucopia of commercially-produced \ 
plastic insects. ' 

The hint of Surrealism this sug- 
gests is widespread throughout the 
exhibition, as is that of Oada, but 
with Bill Woodrow, one of the 
already established younger sculp- 
tors, these influences are given a 
contemporary twist in work that has 
the immediacy of punk. Where 
some seem content to merely enter- 
tain, he ties together with videotape 
worn and torn synthetic furniture, a 
washing-machine turned projector 
and a coll aged screen into a violent 
image of “Life on Earth". 

Michael Clarke 


1965 and all that 


A sturdy vessel 


A Patriot For Me. 

Theatre Royal. Hay market. 

Macbeth. 

RSC: Barbican Theatre. 

The revival of John Osborne’s A 
Patriot For Me is a reminder of how 
far we have come since 1965. Then 
(together with Wedekind’s Spring 
Awakening, first performed 1906) it 
was refused a public licence by The 
Lord Chamberlain as a danger to 
public morals. The Royal Court 
Theatre, George Devine leading the 
outright challenge to theatrical cen- 
sorship, turned itself into a "club" 
and so presented the banned play 
’‘privately". Club “members"' had 
the excitement of seeing the pre- 
miere of Osborne’s newest play, one 
which dealth fairly and frankly with 
homosexuality (a forbidden subject), 
and seeing Maximilian Schell make 
his London debut. It was a good 
production, well acted (especially by 
Devine in full drag, looking the spit 
jmage of Queen Mary) and deserved 
its Evening Standarcl Drama Award 
despite its didacticism and its length. 

These qualities, unspiced now by 
the illicit excitements of the pre- 
miere, make A Patriot For Me 
heavy going, hi three acts of twenty 
three scenes, wc follow painstaking- 


ly Alfred Redl from military cadet 
to colonel in the elite Imperial Au- 
strian Army. In charge of espion- 
age, he is blackmailed as a 
homosexual and becomes a double- 
agent for the Russians. Discovered, 
he is ordered to shoot himself to 
prevent 3 scandal. Each scene is 
well-constructed and interesting in 
itself (particularly in Act L). Alan 
Bales is electrically edgy and power- 
fully contained all through; David 
King (Vou Moll!) a model of milit- 
ary punctilio and camaraderie; Harry 
Andrews a glowering embodiment of 
privilege; Michael Gough a glittering, 
wise old queen. 

But it is far too long. For all Lari 
Toms’s clever designs, back-pro- 
jeeted on screens to save tune, 
Ronald Eyre’s direction indulges au- 
thor and actors at the expense of 
the audience’s interest. Nine of Act 
t’s ten scenes are too many to 
establish Redl’s unwilling acceptance 
of his homosexuality; Act 2 s cele- 
brated ballroom scene is an i ani- 
mated textbook diseussion of path - 
cism, no more, and could be trim- 
med; the lecture, the hospital ward 
and the Dresden hotel room might 
all be cut. For A Patriot For Me is 
one of Osborne's best plays, mark- 
ing an advance in playwriting echm- 
que (abandoning the extended 


monologue) and demonstrating tin 
unexpected sympathy. That we nave 
moved on since 1965. and some or 
the play's preoccupations now seem 
old hat, does not detract from its 
importance: a worthy revivaj. 

Bad acting and foolish direction 
well-nigh destroys the new RSC 
Macbeth. Bob Peck (a medium 
range actor over-cast) pops his eyes, 
starts and claws the air as Macbeth, 
reducing each powerful soliloquy to 
the ruminations of a north-country 
small business man (jewellery, 
perhaps, from his appraisal of Dun- 
enn's diamond). Sara Kestelman's 
oddly flouncing gait, ogling the au- ; 
die nee, wide-eyed open-armed pos- 
lurizing might better serve Shostako- 
vich’s Lady Macbeth of Mtscnsk. The 
breaking up of the witches speeches 
among them and the rest of the cast . 
the wilftil wrenching of the text for 
ridiculous novel readings (“Double 
. , . (beat) . . . double-toil and trou- 
ble"; "she should have died hereafter 
-tomorow.") and the overpowering 
timpani accompaniment are faults for 
which director Howard Davies is 
responsible, with the generally school- 
production level ol acting. Peck s 
parlour passions are no substitute tor 
.Shakespeare’s poetry and terror. 

John Janies 


■For Those In Peril. By Christopher 
Short. 

National Youth Theatre at the Shaw 
Theatre. 

The National Youth Theatre's 28th 
season - and, we’re told, positively 
their last at the comfortable Shaw 
Theatre - gets under way with a 
bang with 22-year-old Christopher 
Short’s new play For Those in Peril. 
iA study of the so-called “Invergor- 
jdon Mutiny" of 1931, when able 
•seamen prevented the British Atlan- 
tic Fleet from sailing as a protest 
against j proposed 25 per cent cut 
in pay. it was the £3,001) first prize 
winner in the recent NYT-Tcxnco 
playwriting competition. 

An all-male cast of 60 graphically 
portray ail levels of life in the pre- 


war Navy. Admiralty officers, cap- 
tains and even Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain make regular nppearanccs. but 
events are quite properly centred 
below decks on the imaginary II MS 
Heroic. There, a motley crew of 
ratings plot strikes and out-and-out 
mutiny from a variety of motives; 
Bolshevism is bnndied around, but 
the majority nre more prosaically 
browned-off with the treatment they 
have received from the Govern- 
ment. Though it is an unconscionable 
time o-coming, their mutiny when it 
happens is an exciting though 


chaotically confused a flair. Under- 
standably so; as one of the charac- 
ters remarks, no one in the British 
Navy knows much about disobeying 
orders. 

Too long - less history and a deal 
more characterization would have 
improved it - Christopher Smart’s 
play is still a sturdy vessel for a _ 
strong NYT company. The prog- 
ramme lists all the Naval petsoimel 
who have trained mid drilled them 
and also makes mention of the fact 
that the production was taken over 
by 23-ycar-old director Mike Afford 
when the NYT’s I ounder-di rector 
Michael Croft was taken ill. He. like 
his young company, is to be con* 
gratulntcd on one of the strongest 
National Youth Theatre productions 
for several years. Hugh David 

Among the current batch of Penguin 
reprints three relate to Spain’s t 
greatest twentieth century poet. 
Federico Garcia Lorca’s Five Plays: 
Comedies and Tragi-comeiHfti (£2.95) 
brings some little known works to 
light; J L Gili’s Lorca: Selected Poems 
(£1 .95) rejoins the ranks of good and 
accessible translations; and Ian Gib- 
son’s The Assassination of Federico 
Garcia Lorca (£2.95), a well-written 
and sinister piece of detective re- 
search. offers the j»erfect historical 
perspective. 



night 

line-up 


Caleb WJIliiinis 
C4. August 20-Sept ember 24. 
The ChuiU-r house of Piirnin 
C4, August l.l-Scpicinbcr 17. 


The television "classic serial” bus al- 
ways tended to implv that there is 
something educational as well ii\ en- 
tertaining about adaptations <if liter- 
ary works, hut Channel 4’s cm ions 
decision to schedule these two exam- 
ples of the genre together on Satur- 
day evenings looks almost like a sylla- 
bus on which, tor all I know, they 
may ultimately propose to examine us. 
Candidates are advised tiuit (hey 
should revise the influence of the 
French Revolution ami he prepared 
to compare and contrast the political 
ideas of Godwin mid Stendhal. Iliey 
can mention Godwin’s tendency to 
IMr&onifY abstractions against Sten- 
dhal's delight in showing the intri- 
gues and corruption at the centre of 
|iowcr in his petty Italian tyranny, 
since these t heines comprise the bet- 
ter part of wluil the adaptors have 
chosen to retain of (he original 
works. They should make no refer- 
ence to the novels themselves, since 
this would betray an excessive rever- 
ence for literary culture (which may 
be a selling point for the “classic 
serial”, but has little else to do with 
it). 

Robin Chapman apparently con- 
siders Godwin’s novel ‘ wooden" and 
over-didactic, so he sets out to inter- 
l"-* •* Fnr ■■ »«*wW»rn niirliomv with 
no inordinate regard for the plot. 
Oddly enough, he agrees with his 
eighteenth century predecessors who 
adapted the book for the singe and, 
feeling that it lacked romantic In- 
terest, annoyed Godwin bv rem- 
edying • the omission. So episode 
one ends with Caleb wrnppcd around 
n serving wench like the hero or Tom 
Jones (f refer, of course, to Tony 
Richardson's version, not Henry 
Fielding's). For the moment it is his 
master, Falkland, spying on this 


spying on this 
telescope, who 


scene through a telescope, who 
seems to be infected with an insati- 
able curiosity but if Caleb can un- 
wrap himself and get down to sear- 
ching for Falkland's guilty secret, we 
may return to the Godwinian theme 
of discovery and pursuit. A further 
note for pedants: it probably never 
occurred to Godwin, with his ab- 
stract idea of justice, to make 
Caleb's father (lie man who is 
hanged for Falkland's crime, so that 
Caleb has a personal motive for pur- 
suing the truth, but that oversight 
has also been remedied. 

This undefercntial attitude to the 
literary text does not, naturally, ex- 
tend to visual details and both serials 
go out of their way to suggest lavish 
expenditure of money and research 
to ensure historical accuracy. Since 
Stendhal is a more "classic* 1 classic 
than Godwin, the Franco-Italiun 
team responsible for La Chartreuse 
de Panne adopt a less cavalier 
approach to their author. They can- 
not catch his distinctive voice (one 
might as well try to televise Bvron), 
and truly excruciating dubbing 
drowns even the echo; but the music 
is lovely (Haydn, Beethoven, 
Mozart, et at) nnd if there wns some 
way of retaining it while eliminating 
the dialogue, tins would be nn agree- 
able audio-visual experience with no 
pretention to any litcrury antecedent . 

In the last resort, I think it is 
Godwin who will come best out of 
this comparison, nut because his 
novel has been more freely adapted, 
but because it was conceived as a 
popular tale, with all the elements of 
a thriller: a murder, investigation, 
pursuit and villainv. The “huppy 
tew” to whom Stendhal dedicated his 
novel have something belter to do on 
Saturday evenings tlum watch televi- 
sion, surely? 

Robin Buss 



MacmUInn have had the good idea of republishing GaCtan Picon's Surrealists and 
Surrealism in a new large format (£18.00): Us well-chosen Illustrations benefit 
greatly from Ihe extra space. Above, Max Ernst’s “The Hundred Headless 
Woman Opens her August Sleeve”, 1929. 


C+iii'-lis-t strcnglh and honour of the gangster 

O l Li CJIO WOlK R ocky Sullivan (James Cagney). 

Worshipped by the boys, he 

A New M .« W„, JSfffi bo£tm ttfSftffi 

!l ei rfJnb , * r * n * hc IWOs * by N,ck pretending to "die yellow” in the 

RFTfiii QCfiMnn net r- n« e ! ectric chair * This »n indi- 

BFI £11,. 5 0 85170 1^5 6. £6.95. 1264 vidual human resources is shown to 

. have evolved in the studio’s output 

This well-researched book examines in response, Roddick suggests, to 
the ways the Wnmer Brothers stu- the spirit of the New Deal 
dio engaged with America's social Roddick shows that the studio's 
problems during the Depression. commitment to “social realism” was 
It argues that while Warners are based as much on economic as on 
quite rightly famous for basing their ideological considerations. Warners 
films in “social realism” they were behaved as an industry, a “busi- 
neverlheless committed lo por- ness", bolh in reacting pragmatically 
traying and upholding in them to consumer demand and m stream - 
" A merman” values - “rugged irtdi- lining production methods to reduce 
vidual ism”, and so on - that had costs. There were, then, sound eco- 
caused the Depression in the first npmic reasons for the studio’s con- 
place. Angels with Dirty Faces sistency of product: put simply, a 
(1983), for example, may implicitly gangster picture in a contemporary 
condemn the backstreet environ- setting doesn't cost much to make in 
ment (hat will corrupt the Dead End the first place, but if the studio is 
Kids, but it docs not suggest geared to producing such films it is 
changes to society as h solution: cheaper still, 
rather It eelebrntes the personal Lynne Truss 


A New Deul in Entertainment: War- 
ner Brothers In the 1930s. by Nick 
Roddick. 

BFI £11.95 0 85170 125 6. £6.95. 1264 

This well-researched book examines 
the ways the Wnmer Brothers stu- 
dio engaged with America's social 
problems during the Depression. 

It argues that while Warners are 
quite rightly famous for basing their 
films in “social realism” they were 
nevertheless committed lo por- 
traying and upholding in them 
"American” values - “rugged indi- 
vidualism”, and so on - that had 
caused the Depression in the first 
place. Angels with Dirty Faces 
(1983), for example, may implicitly 
condemn the backstreet environ- 
ment (hat will corrupt the Dead End 
Kids, but it docs not suggest 
changes to society as h solution: 
rather It eelebrntes ihe personal 


ABC guide 

The Coloured Puges - London 1983 
Mudo . Publications £5.50. 
0 946523 00 2 

Compiled, edited and designed bv 
P D Pope mul NAM Jennings this 
attractive, handy, costly little- 
"buyers guide to materials and 
equipment Eor theatre arts and 
crafts obtainable in Lundon, runs 


from Adhesives to Zips with an 
Appendix giving a brief selection of 
theatrical makers and designers 
covering animal costumes to wig- 
mukers. Alphabetically ordered and 
coloured (for quick reference)', with 
each letter introduced by an old 
print reproduction (except for Nico- 
la, page .19) i( will be an indispens- 
able tool for theutre design depart- 
ments in theatres, colleges and insti- 
tutes in London and elsewhere. 

John James 


Pevsner’s place 


Sir Nikolaus Pevsnci, the art and 
architecture historian, died last week 
at (he age of ft I . His 4h-vi>liune The 
Buildings i tj Flight in I ami the Pelican 
Hhttiiynf Art ami Architect me which 
lie edited until l‘(77 nic peiniiinciit 
testimony lo his brilliantly synoptic 
ami encyclopedic grasp of art and 
style. 

Horn in Leipzig, he won his ilocioi- 
ntc in I lie history of art a( llu- age ot 
22. Aflei gallery w.ii k in Diesden ami 
a spell lecturing mi British ail .it 
Gfitiingcn, he heennie Slade Pmlessor 
of Fine Art a l Cambridge; laiicrly lie 
was cmeriius professor m Ihe history 
of art ul Llirk neck College. L* union. 

Ai first somewhat apologetically, 
hut with increasing Mirefooieilncss. 
Pevsner brought the detached, ci ideal 
gaze of the outsider lo the n.it uic and ' 
progess of English art. His 1**55 Reiih , 
Lectures, The Fnglishncss of F.nglidi 
Art, republished by Penguin this week 
with a rather sad irony, expressed his 
scepticism that English artists would 
be in the forefront of coirienqiorary 
movements; in mid-ccntury, Pevsner 
believed, the role of (he English was in 
follow not to lead. 

In searching for a "cultural geogra- 
phy", a pattern of archetypes to define 
what was esentially “English”, Pevs- 
ner presented a convincing theory oi 
polarities, contradictory qualities 
which existed in tension with one 
another and produced the characteris- 
tic art-work of a nation. In England, 
he identified a dialectic between (he 
detached rationalism of Hogarth, 
Reynolds and Constable and the ex- 
pression is tic, irrulionnl style of lllukc 
and Fuseli. More technically, lie saw 
English art nnd architecture as n 
fruitful opposition of linear and elabo- 
rated styles; the perpendicular and the 
Decorated of the fourteenth century; 
conservative and picturesque; tender 
curves and "flaming line”. As in 
politics. Englishness whs essentially 
conservative, a system of checks ami 
balances. 

As a twentieth century German amt 
a naturalized Englishman. Pevsner 



■ •; t. ■ 

\vii^ ~cmc(u\\ y^tice u m m mahra* 
race. Fur all his concern with defini- 
lions of national character, he never i; 
paraded the idea of a Volk. Where he I 
surpassed his peers and rivals was ia j 
1] is awareness of place and in his sense : • 
ol cultural geography ns a historical 
process. The shapes of English build- 
ings were the result of specific tribal !• 
collisions - Norman, Saxon, Cell - f 
and of interaction with real locations. ; 

I lis England was a physical place and i 
his coutuy-by-coiinty guide is a record 
of places and not of architectural •' 
concents. For u man apparently - 
though willingly - uprooted from his 
native soil, Nikolaus Pevsner always { 
conveyed a deep sense of rootedness j. 
In an age in which place has become 
increasingly abstract anti notional, his 
absence will he greatly fell. 

Brian Morton * 

•The Englisliuess of English Art ! 
Nikolaus Pevsner (new edition ) Pm- j 
guimi Peregrine, 12. 75, tt Id 055 015 b. [ 
'The latest hook in Pevsner's Tht j 
/In if t ling s of Fnvhi in I scries. London i 
2: South hy Bridget Cherry and Niko -\ J 
Ians Pevsner, has also iust been pub-. ; 
/&/ ml (Allen Lane £11.95). \ 


Almost instant 
theatre 


L’Umiak. Lc Theatre tie lu Mnr- 
malllc. 

Mother mid the funl. Jn/ef van den 
Berg. 

London liitcmutioiuil Festival of 
Theatre productions 

They’ve been having u busy summer 
at Jacksons Lane Community Centre 
in Highjpttc, London. The build- 
ers are in improving the facilities, 
there are all the usual folk, yoga. 


tap-dancing and youth clubs, and 
last week a special fivc-dny Summer 
Drama Workshop for local II to 


16-ycar-olds. Sessioas on improvisa- 
tion, mask- and costume-making, 
song and acrobatics led up to h 
piece of “Almost Instant Theatre" 
in which an original production was 
created for one performance only. 

As if all that wns npt enough, like 
a dozen other fringe venues all over 
London, Jacksons Lane was also 
playing host to one of the shows 
making up this year's London Inter- 
national Festival of Theatre. Some- 
how L' Umiak was the ideal event 
for the Centre to present. 

Performed in English, it wns one 
of two productions Drought to Lon- 
don by the normally French-speak- 
ing Theatre de la Marmaille of 
Montreal, Canada’s leading chil- 
dren’s theatre company. Researched 
and devised by the actors, it was far 
more than just a play. Puppets, im- 
provisation games, quadrophonic 
sound and a lot of audience parti- 
cipation were vital to its evocation 
of the life and mythology of the 
Inuit Eskimos. Everyone liitd a part 
to play. Parents, children and actors 
all huddled on the floor of make- 
believe igloos, snielt pieces of dried 
fish as they were passed around, 
held hands on demand nnd wore fur 


I. 

head-hands to denote their seniority j 
in one of thicc Eskimo clans. 

Thus involved, they were prop™! . 
able to appiccialc Ihe tale of Luc*- 
asi, an Inuit Imnler desperaw) , 
trying to find loud for Iris feJPF . 
and the co-operative values ot in 
culture. (The title 1 2 Umiak « 

"'I liu Collective Uonl".) And, « 
course, to contrast them wm* 
own. Although the many I'idolersi 
the midicticc were delighted oy w* 
tale itself, which carried them w j 
through the clouds to the nest . 
Mother Eagle, it also had deunrt . 
resonances for their parents, a® 
outstandingly effective and V 
stunningly beautiful production- 

Over .it the Almeida Theatre * . 
Islington (where once again au? 
ences have lo dodge the scattoimBj 
and wet paint) the Dutch pupPff^ 
Jozef vnn den Berg was dorngn'S . 
for LIFT *83. But forget all 1 
Sooty, van ilcn Berg is a W' JJ. i 
and original performer. Though*" ; 
specifically n children's enterin': ■ 
he has a simplicity and cjfjg } 
which people of any age f |IMl > 
to resist. ■; 

In his full-length show ««". p 
and the Fool he won over the “ j 
euce in seconds. There was nf Prj ? 
tencc. He arrived on stage, o\s 0 : 
hand draped in what Iookcu i > 

duster, and talked, gently ; 

us into believing that the ‘ 

square of fabric was his mysji . 
employer Madam the Witch. T" ^ 1 
after, for two hours and nu .. f : 
introduced a wide variety os j 
characters, puppets made . % ■ 
walking sticks and old purse*- . j, 
story full of charm, dark liunn , _ 
forebtxJing (hat tvtnild have nfl 
Brush recoiling in horror . • 

Hugh D« vld • 
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Regency Editor: Life of John Scott. 
By Patrick O’l^ary. 

Aberdeen University Press £14.00. 


“It is utterly impossible to persuade 
an Editor that he is nobody," wrote 
Hazlitt. “In every periodical there 
are two essential parties - the wri- 
ters and the public; the Editor and 
the printer’s devil Hre merely the 
mechanical instruments to bring 
them together.” He listed the faults 
of boring, pedestrian editors ("Some 
have a passion for sticking in the 
word however, in order to impede 
the march of the style ...’’) as 
every journalist does - except when 
he is editing some other journalist’s 
work- Like a driver getting out of 
his car and trying to walk across a 
busy road, he then ceases to fee! 
that pedestrians exist only to impede 
his motoring. 

John Scott was one of Hazlitt’s 
best editors and he took care that 
Hazlitt should not impede his own 


progress. In 1810 Scott was cam- 
paigning against military flogging, 
holding tlmt 1 ,000 lashes were too 
niany Tor any soldier's back, point- 
ing out tlmt Napoleon managed to 
win battles without the traditional 
British deterrent. This was danger- 
ous talk. Cobbctt had just been 
fined and jailed for making the very 
same point, since the Tories suw it 
as pro-Napoleon propaganda. 
Scott’s paper wns taken to court 
too: the proprietor, Johnny Dra- 
kard. took the blame for Scott’s 
article and was fined and imprisoned 
as Cobbett had been. Patrick O'Le- 
ary quotes Scott's funny description 
of the Tory mob of gentry and 
clergy at the trial, yearning to 
see the left-wing extremist well 
punished. 

O’Leary’s book proves Scott to 
have been a good writer as well ns a 
brilliant commissioning editor. Be- 
sides Hazlitt, he hRd Carlyle, John 
Clare, De Quincy, Keats. Lamb, 
Landor and Stendhal writing in his 


Hour of death 


Charles Dickens: Resurrectionist. Ky 
Andrew Sanders. 

Macmillan £0.00. 0 333 30727 5. 


Death obtruded itself upon the 
Victorian consciousness. Abomin- 
able living conditions, poor sanita- 
tion. and malnutrition precipitated 
epidemics which overwhelmed the 
City graveyards and made the 
dangerous inadequacies of post- 
humous "care" in the form of the 
tradition of burial within the City 
walls (“intra-mural interment") 
more and more obvious. Dr San- 
ders, who has a nose for, Jittese.- 
things, is very ready With the result- 
ing reports and statistics. 

This overwhelming sense of (lie 
co-presence of death, particularly in 
the metropolis, makes its treatment 
by novelists equally intrusive and a 
key to their imaginative quality. The 
thesis here is, as you would expect, 
that Dickens is better at death than 
anyone else and that he gets better 
at it as he goes on, proved by close 
inspection of The Old Curiosity 
Shop, Domhey and Son, Bleak 
House, Our Mutual Friend and The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood. 

No doubt he is, and docs. Dr 
Sanders leads us through the earnest 


puppetry of death-bed scenes con- 
ducted by earlier novelists and 
funeral games conducted by under- 
takers contemporary with Dickens 
to show prime examples of creative 
and religious bad faith. But of Dick- 
ens' own lapses from taste he is 
insufficiently critical. For under- 
standable reasons relating to the 
parlous state of traditional religious 
attitudes and his own harrowing ex- 
perience of bereuvement. Dickens in 
the face of fictional death can 
perpetrate mawkish moments of 
solemn sentiment that must have 
required a rigid suppression of his 

-rf,WTr-lrw»Tr " rxt thn riHif-lilr, || S 

However, there is no doubt that 
Dickens’ concept of the “redemp- 
tive’’ becomes subtler and more im- 
minent as his art develops. The two 
go hand in bund. Religious and 
creative mauvai.se foi are one. 

This last insight, however, is an 
extrapolation from Dr Sanders' 
book, rather than an emanation to 
which his arguments gently lead us 
on. Once more a book with an 
admirable scholarly base fails to 
press its case as a result of its in- 
sufficiently rigorous critical super- 
structure. 

Edward Neill 


Paperbacks 

Touchstones of progress 


A Liberal Descent: Victorians and the 
English Past. By J W Burrow. Cam- 
bridge University Press £7.95. 0 521 
27482 6. A brilliant piece of intellec- 
tual history; J W Burrow lays bRre the 
“Whig" touchstones of progress and 
continuity in English history. Setting 
Macaulay, Stubbs and Freeman 
against tne more tortured thinking of 
Carlyle’s biographer J A Froude, he 
moves on to examine the Victorians’ 
interpretation of the three great 
epochs of the British state: the Con- 
quest, the split with Rome, and the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688, which 
sowed the seeds of nineteenth century 
parliamentarianism. 

Liberalism and Sociology: L T Hob- 
house and Political Argument In Eng- 
land 1880 - 1914. By Stefan Collini. 
Cambridge University Press £8.95. 0 
52! 27408 7. “Progress" remained the 
standard-cry of Liberal political 
theory and sociology, a safely abstract 
and forward-looking concept to pit 
against more dramatic visions of social 
history. And if the Hnhhouse style 
seems familiar to Guardian readers, 


columns. But in that fiercely parti- 
san world lie had to steer I Inzlitt 
(genuinely pro-Napoleon ) away 
from politics and into ur( ami 
(hentre. John Scott wns n moderate. 

He was so moderate, tolerant and 
liberal that he got himself killed by 
a representative of the Tory press. 
During the interregnum known as 
the Regency. Sir Walter Scott was 
posing us King of Scotland: shel- 
tered by his Tory tartan robes, 
Lockhart, his son-in-law, collabo- 
rated with other young Tories in the 
scurrilous Edinburgh magazine. 
Blackwood's, a more sophisticated 
version of our own Private Eye, 
specializing in libels against the left- 
wingers of London. When John 
Scott (himself an Aberdonian) stuck 
up for his Loudon protdgls. lie was 
set up for a duel nt Chnlk Farm and 
shot dead. Patrick O'Leary thinks 
this was the result of his second, 
Peter Patmore, not understanding 
the Scottish dialect nf the other par- 
ticipants in the duel. Walter Scott 


(no relation) comes nut badly from 
this story. 

Formerly on The Times staff, Pat- 
rick O’Leary did his research "dur- 
ing that paper’s prolonged suspen- 
sion of publication”: his experience 
of the journalist's condition en- 
hances his understanding of John 
Scott's world. Almost all the star 
writers of the period make an 
appearance, from Wordsworth and 
Byron (Jo) in Scott's schoolfellow in 
Aberdeen) to the humbugging 
"Christopher North" and "Janus 
Weathercock”. the charming 
murderer. The fact that John Scott 
was not himself a star writer - iust it 
straightforwardly talented and de- 
cent journalist - makes this biogra- 
phy a nicely down-to-earth introduc- 
tion to Ills world of English bards 
and Scots reviewers, posing ns gent- 
lemen and men of honour while 
destroying themselves and each 
other in a dangerous fog of 
pseudonyms and anonymity. 

D \ N Jones 



The Ages of Britain, edited by Peter Cruokston (Hnmish Hamilton £12.95) 
represents a novel and Interesting Idea. In the form of an illustrated guide ruuml 
places of cultural, architectural and environmental significance U catalogues 
evidence for lifestyles in periods going as far hack as paleolithic tribalism. 
Drawings and colour photographs underline each point; the contributors are all 
authoritative; the thumbnail portraits of historic buildings include opening times 
and the availability of parking space. The silhouette above Is one of the 
•iUustratlonstotliesectlonon the Georgians. MC 


much of thot political and editorial 
style stems from his days with the 
paper in its northern fastness. Salutary 
reading. , _ . 

Bread, Knowledge and Freedom: A 
Study of Nineteenth Century Working. 
Clara Autobiography. By David Vln- 
cent. Methuen University Paperbacks 
£4.95. 0 416 34670 7. Recounting the 
personal testimonies of those who 
were habitually bypassed by the ab- 
stractions of liberal (and Social Dar- 
winist, and. later, Marxist) thought. 
David Vincent reveals an unexpected 
articulacy and a unsuspectedly large 
body of work. History is not a rational 
process of progression and continuity 
but a personified search for suste- 
nance (physical and spiritual) in a 
world dominated simultaneously by 
harsh economic necessity and by 
irrelevant superstructures of social 
and political thought. Vincent s. most 
striking and disturbing recognition is 
how little social theory touches the 
actuality of working class life. Then, 

as now. Brian Morton 


Travels In Asia and Africa, 1325-1345. 
By Ibn Battuta. Routlcdgc & Kcgau 
Paul £5.95, The reissue of this volume 
is a pleasure. A warning is needed: 
what is here is unlikely to ne a relation 
put together from a diary, or ftoni 
notes written contemporaneously 
with the travelling. It is rather what 
Jbn Battuta, when lie had settled 
□own once more in Morocco in 1355, 
recalled and dictated at the command 


of the Sultan. Moreover, the work is 
nn abridgment of what was dictated, 
embellished at times with rhetorical 
flourishes added by the senbe. 
Nonetheless, the narrative is enthrall- 
ing and instructive. The far-flung 
medieval Muslim world, from China 
to Spain, comes to life in this tale of 
75.000 miles of journeying. 

Pierre Walter 


Double standards 


Multiple Personality and the Disin- 
tegration of Literary Character: 
From Oliver Goldsmith to Sylvia 
Plalh. By Jeremy Hawthorn. 

Edward Arnold £9.95. 

Dissociation was first recorded near- 
ly 200 years ago. Professor Hawth- 
orn takes the view that from that 
time social conflict (following indus- 
trialization), increasing literacy and 
the development of a property ethic 
were the three major factors contri- 
buting to alienation and the disintegra- 
tion of certain individuals’ sense of seif. 

self. 

The first two chapters are devoted 
to case histories in which those sus- 
ceptible to dissociation are discus- 
sed. At risk is the highly sensitive 
and impressionable child who suffers 
front severe trauma following sexual 
abuse or the death of a parent (or 
both). In adulthood, morbid re- 
ligiosity, coupled with an inability lo 
reconcile one’s obsessions with so- 
cial strictures, triggers the emerg- 
ence of one or more personalities 
representing the sufferer's unre pres- 
sed alter ego. 

Ironically, the author turns from 
literacy as culprit to literature as 
mirroring response to growing moral 
and social complexities made man- 
ifest in (he use of the “double’’ or 
disintegrated personality. There is a 
curious juxtaposition nf writers and 
concerns here: the notion of (he 
“double standard" for instance is 
treated in very different ways hy 
Oliver Goldsmith and Sylvia Plalh. 

Ooldsmitli s She Stoops lo Con- 
quer looks at the treatment of 
women as willing commodities in 
the social and sexual marketplace, 
while Miss Plath, although admitting 
the validity of such a view, rejects it 


personally as an insupportable 
hypocrisy and self-deception. Both 
authors however, highlight an addi- 
tional double standard: it is primari- 
ly women who suffer from personal- 
ity fragmentation (though it is often 
enuseaby men). 

Two of ihe exceptions to^ this, 
Faulkner's character Quentin Comp- 
son and Arthur Miller’s Willy Lo- 
man, commit suicide (as did Miss 
Plath) because they are unable to 
combine the personal with the com- 
mercial bases upon which their re- 
spective societies rest. Willy discov- 
ers that his worth is based entirely 
on his cash value to society; Quen- 
tin recognizes that his beloved South 
is maintained by the commercial and 
sexual exploitation of the Negro race - 
an exploitation which rests on the 
implicit denial of its humanity. This 
draws attention to another aspect of 
personality disintegration: when 

men break down it is usually the 
result of economic, pressures rather 
than feelings of guilt or emotional 
disunity. 

It is clear that Professor Hawth- 
orn is not interested in the literature 
of dissociative personality or even 
mental disorders pcr_se. but rather 
in (he way an individual reflects 
internally the divisions in society. 
This is the only explanation for the 
absence of tin author such us Edgar 
Allan Poc. It also explains why the 
author relies so heavily on ('liters to 
support his pronouncements. In- 
stead it is the day-to-day psychic 
dislocation of humanity which he 
idealistically hopes will be resolved 
in the attainment of u cl us sic xs and 
undivided society. The author 
assures us he is Hn ordinary liunum 
being; the render may have his 
doubts. 

Brandon Russell 


Cold 

comfort 


Education as History: Interpreting 
Nineteenth- and Twentieth-Century 
Education. By Harold Sliver. 

Methuen £12.50 0 4)6 33330 9. 
£6.50 33320 o. 

“The free application of cold water 
tu the person of children is very 
important, both physicniiy nnd 
morally” - according to the educa- 
tional reformer Marv Carpenter, a 
century ago. Harold Silver quotes 
her in his latest book, which is itself 
a kind of eold-water-treatment for 
the history of education. Education 
as History is a collection of recycled 
articles, reviews and conference 
papers front the past 10 years or so. 
Some of them report Silver's origin- 
al historical research, into matters 
like the influence of the Social Sci- 
ence movement on educational re- 
form in Britain and America, the 
arguments around half-lime school- 
ing in Britain, or the educational 
policies associated with anti-poverty 
programmes in Ihe 1960s. 

But the book is intended to be of 
wider interest. Its governing purpose 
is to challenge tne ideas - both 
left-wing-sociological and right-wing- 
traditional - which, inculcated dur- 
ing a student's rites of passage into 
teaching, populate the profession's 
folklore and also, therefore, set the 
agenda for most ol the scholarly 
work done under the heading of 
“history of education”. 

Silver's main technique is to show 
that many of these historical ideas 
arc simply incorrect: half-time 

schooling bad plenty of support 
among would-bc progressives, for 
instance; "the State” has not been at 

tion Act, the favourite text of Brit- 
ish historians of education, was (wr 
from being, the natural expression of 
progress that ii is normally taken to 

Silver also challenges the orthodox- 
ies on the more tricky terrain of 
the interpretation of opinion and its 
influences on policy. His approach is 
exhibited in an extremely well-re- 
searched essay “Expectations of 
Higher Education”, which is by far 
the longest chapter in the book. The 
rather comic message is that the 
hopes and ideals for higher educa- 
tion, held by teachers, employers, 
students and politicians, have been 
as confused as Harold Wilson’s vi- 
sion of the new urban institutions 
which were to “reflect the pulsating 
throb of local industry". The inter- 
minable debates about the “voca- 
tional”, the "liberal", the “technic- 
al’ 1 , and so on emerge, from Silver's 
account, as mere shufflings with 
packs of words: apparent unani- 
mities were only agreements on the 
use of particular verbal formulas 
whose meaning was left completely 
undecided. But vastly influential 
policies were made out of this ver- 
bal fudge. 

Education as History has the 
usual weaknesses of an anthology, 
and it is surprising that the pub- 
lishers did not take more care to 
eliminate repetition. There is even, 
among the 830 extremely helpful 
footnotes, one which simply reiter- 
ates, word for word, the sentence to 
which it refers. Silver also slips, 
occasionally, front his usual efficient 
informativeness, into lukewarm 
vagueness, especially when he dis- 
cusses what he calls ’‘theory”, and 
the need for it to keep in touch with 
“history”, or when lie truistically 
urges nis readers lo “escape front 
untested, comfortable assumptions". 
But the cold plunges are invigorat- 
ing, and. who knows, (hey ntny do 
us some good. 

Jonathan K6e 


Next week 

John Weightmanon the 300 
year progress towards 
universal literacy in France. 







Mechanical 


The Earth: Past, Present and Fu- 
ture. Dy Michael Bradshaw. 

Hodder and Stoughton Educational 
£3.95. 0 340 239484. 

Earth and Man. By B J Knapp. 
George Allen & Unwin £4.95. 0 04 
551055 2. 

Landforms, an Introduction to 
Ceomorphology. By Ian Galbraith 
and Patrick Wiegand. 

Oxford University Press £2.95. 0 19 
913271 2. 

Study the Earth Series. By Michael 
Atherton and Roger Robinson. Wa- 
ter at Work. 0 340 23945 X. Air and 
Earlh. 23946 8. Rocks and Earth 
History. 24187 X. Useftil Materials 
from the Earth. 241888. 

Hodder & Stoughton £2.45 each. 
Weathering and ErosJon. By Stephen 
T Trudgiir 

Butte nvorth £4.95. 0 408 10835 2. 

The Earlh: Past, Present and Future 
sets its sights on 16-plus geology 
students, or those taking the subject 
as an additional sixth form course. 
Earth and Man and Landformd are 
both aimed at physical geography 
courses, whereas the series Study the 
Earlh sensibly keeps its options 
open, offering four books that can 
fit variously into geography, geolo- 
gy, environmental studies, and, I 
nope, science courses too. 

Bradshaw's The Earth is a revi- 
sion of its successful predecessor A 
New Geofogy. Those familiar with 
the earlier text will find a major 
re-ordering of topics, but many old 
diagrams re-appear albeit clothed in 
a rather better typeface. Part I of . 
the book opens with an incredibly 
dense five-page resume of the sub- 
let of geology and some major 
acts about theEarlh and its surface 
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follows. The reader is told that a 
large number of observations about 1 
the Earth can be filled into patients, ' 
but no attempt is made to explore ■ 
these via pupil activities .- an omis- 
sion that characterizes the test of 
the book, and is in stark contrast to 
the teaching approach of the Study 
Trie Eartfi series and Landforms. 
Many of the diagrams are poor, and 
lack scales. The outdated terms Slal 
and Sima are still used; what's 
wong with r plain straightforward 
continental and oceanic crust? Part 
n. deals, with surfaces processes, in- 


cluding volcanism and earthquakes. 
Part ill. which is by far the longest, 
is concerned with interpreting the 
past, starting with small scale fea- 
tures (rocks, minerals and fossils) 
and ending with evidence from 
other worlds. 

Earth and Man, Landforms and 
Study - tke Earth are refreshingly 
poles apart from the rather staid 
academic oriented presentation of 
Earth; Past, Present and Future. Not 
only do they use full colour illustra- 
tions (Landforms is entirely in full 
colour), but the styles, reading 
levels and page layouts all combine 
in each case to make the subject 
matter interesting and relevant to 
pupils' everyday experience. Of 
course, such colour publications are 
relatively more expensive than line 
drawings and half tone photos, but 
the likelihood is that whereas the 
high flyers will get through Vie 
Earth to good effect, the less able 
will find it daunting, but would be 
stimulated by the approach of the 
other books. 

Earth and Man covers the whole 
gamut of physical geography. Its 18 



gear 



Coritrol switch 


Laser beam 


chapters are divided ■ into 4 parts, 
treating in turn the Origin of Land 
and Sea, Atmosphere and Oceans. 
Soils, Vegetation and Man, and 
finally Shaping the Land. A four- 
PUge introductory section sets the 
tone for the approach adopted in 
the book; its first sentence reads 
"Did you know that each year more 
people die from drinking water than 
alcohol?" Relevant issues about man 
and his environment recur through- 
out the book. Within the lext, some 
material is presented in “boxes" 
which either present individual 
topics, or useful summaries of sever- 
al pages. The only parts of the book 
that I found a lUtle depressing, but I 

a dmit rem-etrshlv iiwp 

le groups of exam-style questions 
at the end' of each chapter, 
Landforna is ' precisely what. Its 
sub-title indicates it to be; the book 
covers rocks; earth movements, 
weathering and slopes, rivers,- ice, 
coasts and deserts. The text contains 
questions for pupils to consider, and 
each chapter ends with review ques- 
tions. Like. Earth and Man , the 
geological introduction is basically 
sound 7 , but much briefer. 

The- teachina approach used in 
the.Sfqdy the Earth series betters all- 
these books. Like most modern scl- 
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A ^ a * cr ‘ f K uri " to cut metal - from The Electronic Revolution: Lasers 

by Robin McKle {FrankUn Watts £4.25) which moves, with dear colourftil 
diagrams and pictures, from supermarket scanners to, of cours e, eye surgery. 

ende texts, all four books encourage series, in which the pupil is encour- 

pupils to actively explore, via a aged to actively explore the nature 

senes of activity boxes”. Earth o? familiar processes and materials, 

materials and processes. The three Paradoxically, the end-members of 

texts on Rocks ana Earth History, the spectrum originate from the 

Air and Earth and Water at Work same publishing house, 

cover similar ground to Earth and Whereas the level of Weathering 
Man, and more besides. and Erosion Is clearly odd man out, 

Useful Matenals from the Earth it is supportive to the others, for it 

could lit into geology, geography provides an introduction to project 

and conventional science courses, ft work and a data sources in the fields 

summarizes- what the- Earth’s re- of weathering and erosion. I concur 

S”*?, JSEL' . thcn dea,s in ,urn with this statement from the honk’s 

K - trees ’ , en f rgy ' ■ roc H s P rcface which implicitly suggests 

rBFXUS'-u I 7 ,n «? b • k ls a must for teachers looking 
and metals. The secona half of the for "simple, effective practical 
book is devoted to six special stu- methods" of demonstrating the cra- 
dles, such as_ Farmers and Earth’s cesses and effects of WPnfhpn'nfT 


New Technology and Industry ll 
Change. By I Benson and J Lby 1 

ft9tf *5 

The scientific-technical revolutioi 
with an impact on every aspect d 
our lives still seems only partjak 
grasped by the public at large. 

The authors of this book beh'ew 
tliai the issues, especially in politic 
terms, should be faced, and iofc 
cions to Ihc inevitable problem 
sought, before it is too late Id 
constructive action. 

Changes in the pattern or empta- 
nient. in the structure of the 
noniy and the role of the state are 
among paramount factors. In la 
wide-ranging survey of such raatten, 
this book does show some concern 
about our provision of techml 
education. It suggests that, by'ct®- 

J arisen with, say, France, Genum 
apan or America, there is sta 
some way to go in this county 
before parity of opportunity s 
achieved. 

There is a guarded warning that 

S unifications of the “Technical and 
usiness Education Councils" (d 
should be “Technician", and the tiw 
have now combined) have still to 


preface which Implicitly suggests 
dial it Is a must for teachers looking 
for "simple, effective practical 


resources” "Rocks, for buildings", 
and “Seas ancient and modem" fie 
saltl). 

The order in which the books are 
listed at the begining of this review 
is, m presentation terms, a spec- 
trum. At one end is Tfie Earth, 
tailor made for one year sixth cram- 
ming courses in O level geology, 
and at the other the Study the Earth 


methods" of demonstrating the pro- 
cesses and effects of weathering and 
erosion which are cheap and viable. 
Let us hope that teachers who use 
this book will show it to their col- 
leagues in science departments in 
order to help convince them that 
there should be more overlap in the 
teaching of what is regarded as con- 
ventional school science and eeoloav 


and physical geography. 

R i 


Children’s literature 


C Wilson 


aloud with Miss Mee 


Tales From Allotment Lane School.' 
By Margaret Joy. 

FSbdr £4:50. 571. 11992 1 . ‘ 

The OW Man Whb .Sneezed. Read- 
/Uoud Stories by Dorothy Edwards. 
Methuen £4,95. 416 2612015. 

gf 11 ** Sfclfer* Bit Pamela Oldfieldi 
Bl^kie £5.50, 216 91408 ■■■■:.:]■ 0 

- Mr Alien Saddler^ ' . 

Abelard £5/25. 200. 72804 0; : ’ 

1 ^?^ Slocfw, rtty v Aline- :. 

filter. Rfid Stoughton ,£ 3 . 95 . i 4 Q 

‘ ’• - ■' 

■ Ibree dCtho above books are specific- 
mly rccampended es “read-aloud" 

nntilrt TnUm. ■ a , T ■ 


(he) ventures outside the school pre- 
cincts with a . whole class, Mary's 

D.....' AA r • ! ' J . ' . . r ■. 


The other teaches us to put our 
things away properly so they don’t 
get lost or misused. But the best is 


the most endearing aspect^ of chii- about a diminutive canine Canute 
OU / : hc , shy but ob ' whose devotion to bis master en- 

bir, ?h=%°L lw n^ u r„ 85 ^,,. a ! S M J lm * 1 .™ .o 


m ^ jogging of one which "commends respect; for 
each other s memones in moments one’s elders - even when thev are 
of crisis . Hunt The Caterpillar tells only dolls. wnen tney qre 

about the, development and nieta- • 

hiorphpSls of that engaging insect, ' , P an iela Oldfield's own story ab- 
; and .this, together with, the- miscel- {? ut , a six-year-old boy’s criish on a 
•fony of ideas w Halloween, should- -.yeHowrhaired" maiden of 10 makes 
pe. of. meat help to most * teacheft . ' • * splendid opener to her varied col- 
Kamld and Kate does not strike ContribUfors include Ted 

one aB spectaculBrly appropriate for : Hughes. Charles ;.: Causley : and 
.■ -wading aloud but it’s a brgve stab at , Jame « Reeves. . It’s a splendid idea 
depicting and promoting friendship . fo introduce each piece With a mini 
between diffcrefit . races. Tho Grand - ^Pgraphy °f the author; children 

Hi nttla rxr fliin lliiil . 1 i • mtf n Avan # iluJII _ r . 


is described 
;detpn;. 

’■ •TTiq’.',. late 


. ™ r - the Other contributions: 
tad : “■ 


the siar, attraction 
■ what . ehlW woufoni’t long to attend 
! hef P rohOol?. . She is the perforf 
jeachef,,She ; neyef geg • ruftfod,' 

ft. 9 M ^OBS MtVcheefful friend- 

1 XtL.-.'n'nc • V-, 

V.;-"./ 

rgl-y .■■■'. £:■ j s ; ■’ ■■■ : . ■•"/! 

ikt l, -V • - ' -I .-• r. ' 


and ’Utley - seems completely lack- 
ing here. ' 

Full marks to Allen Saddler for n 
super store about a really human 
magician, tor a change - not a real 
magician, and for a real human sli- 
yeqr-old, whose mind Mr Saddler 
reads with a rare percipience. Mr 
Wlzzs tentative “explanadons" of 
his prestidigitations show a nice ba- 
lance between a sympathetic reluct- 
ance to exploit the child’s wide-eyed 
innorence and a keen desire on be- 
• !}, , ■ b ^ l h of them to keep the 
illusion alive. To the adult ,’ r . who 
appreciates both viewpoints, the 
outcome is totally entrancing. 

' . re ’f £ natty fluency about the 
Animal Stories and 
f he bold, ^ejear print and multi-col- 
oured half- and full-page 11 lustra^ 
hons make it an attractive book to 
Handle. ' One assumes that , the 
French ^pthor, trained in Chinese 
, ar ) d philosophy; must have freely 
adapted many of them from Chinese 
folk-lore and giyen them a cood- 
2 ™y twist. Not every 
child will take, to their long-drawn- 


in Tftfe Old Mau Who Sneezed There ' ahoV m^ ?^ y rai i L B ~ enua wm tafce tb their long-drawn- 
, : rire:.vmq : :Jgh^ nalacei ^ &' pape 5 u , The ] Trip to the 

^pteees amditjg foem, all' told with h2r t : Enori d n of ^ ? as J>fideslxian .and Moot}, for ^ample, in' which a wily 
[QifstbmaVy charrn and skijl. Orie' K' i Bieaef ^ SEJ 8 ®* f ° p S P wdridry-wise baboon 

? warning agrtlnst, glUttohy, using thh ; ^ The Mice and f^foojnany twists and turns be- 

•' ever . popular "ipvisiblq^Vame. 8 The i mfshmff • aQ un8a Y9 u ^ ' ab ™Pdy unsatisfac- 

Biu ton MSSwses a honJAvlifvnt -W wmash of anthropomorphized , tory conclusion. The Yak’s Sham. 


ed . tory conclusion. The Yak’s Sham- 
ti-i , the other Hand, has just the 

simplicity and 
he' : 822* jny. eight-yeor-old niece ftn- 

^ . fair, - v Stephen Corrin 


little attention to the training pnni 
sion for unemployed sthool-Teara 
But in this overview of changii, 
production processes iabour-po 
agement relations, transns![piu 
companies and social contracts, ,lN 
understandable that relativejv.,lib| 
space is given to education. Or hit 
It is arguable that education hoM 
the key. An overhaul of the .aim 
system, associated with the 1 -prm| 
sion of greater (and more sfira 
used) resources for further ejlra 
tion could mean a greater, uidfi 
standing of technoloey rndi 
smoother acceptance of the 
able changes to come. . ■ -rfi 

F W KeUa^l 


All clear ' 4 

The Scientific Revolution. By P . 

Hnrmnn. . ; 

Mcthuon £1.50. 0 416 350402. ^ 

There is n certain way of writing 
the young which Is also the best 
of writing for adults. . 
academics write for ndults they 
often write for each other. So 
ing to be clear and not too hot' 
by footnotes and by the need 
ward off captious rivals Is an e~ 
lent discipline for them. Thta;i 
caster Pamphlet is a model of 
position for Intelligent minds ; s»j 
uninfected by the heed .tp : 
everything and display the suv-.;. 
ing apparatus of scholarship. I*-? 
also a standing rebuke to tho»P*r 
ty little A level cribs which c# 
nnd confine the mind so, effocHyw 
.and which ought to be pnssportt 
a resounding F. . . jj!; 

. Dr Harman neatly ertCsM^ 
various phases df saentlfic aianK 
and of incubations in the intcll^r-, 
climate, from the time of th'e un^y 
amalgam of faith and Aristotle*^, 
the triumph of mechanism, 

■ sophically in the case of.Descfri^' 
scientifically with Newton. He 
I an eminently fair exposition w 
way religious doctrines both b* 
and released scientific motivt 
Not all of these doctrines Wj 
/Christian, of course, and the.de 
rive and positive aspects : .or 
Horinetic tradhions are ..he' 

.. brought out; Then we have 
lanced account in the more » 
.relationship,, again negative 
positive, between Baconian eoi 
cism and the various kinds of Punnur 
|Bm. We end with man’s pride hi® 
bled and. his optimism re 




should have this Tittle : booklet, t' 


v . r . David Maf) 
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F lat on his face, clasped hands 
protecting the back of his 
head, Dr John Green, Head 
of Atmospheric Physics at Im- 
perial College, was visibly 
quaking. “Look out,” he shouted, 
'‘there’s oo saying that will happen 
when this lad throws." This lad, tiny, 
nine-ish and puce with laughter, fell 
about. It was, after all, Phun Physics. 

When they recovered their sang- 
froid, these two environmental scien- 
tists explained that they were present- 
ly engaged in rigging an apparatus 
which would allow a tree, unattended 
and undisturbed, to record its own 
movements on a piece of paper. 

So far that week the Phun Physics 
group (9 to 13-year-olds), had pro- 
duced a computer program which, 
given the angle of inclination and the 
leaf-to-twia-to-branch ratio, would 
simulate the growth and leaf pattern 
of a tree; they had set mammal traps 
and subsequently calculated the 
speed, acceleration and motivation of 
tne released fleidmice and bank voles; 
observed the rodents’ preference for 
the edge of the tree canopy and found 


that, apart from the area immediately 
outside the tree, the worst place to 
take shelter in a storm is immediately 
against the trunk. 

The best place is at the edge of the 
canopy - you have the thickest cover 
there and all the leaves are sloped to 
receive the maximum sunlight. That’s 
why both rain and insects fall off," a 
kindly 10-year-old explained. 

‘‘Phun Physics", "Art is a Way of 
Finding Out” and “In Parallel with 
Hypotenuse’’ were all courses at an 
Explorers summer camp in Ipswich, 
organized by the National Association 
for Gifted Children. Art and physics 
were for the younger ones. 
Hypotenuse - for readers of Judita 
Cofman’s maths magazine - was for 
the 14 to 17-year-olas. The morning 
sessions were self-contained; in the 
afternoon each group offered optional 
activities and the whole thins became 
a cheerful free-for-all with hot-air 
balloons, model-making and jelly! 

“I had intended that the jelly guns 
should be a serious, scientifically 
measurable experiment,” said John 
Green. “But everyone wanted toplay, 
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so it ended up as a gigantic problem- 
solving exercise. There were jelly 
slings, jelly catapults, jelly 
cushions ... It was a great success/’ 

“The cook, who makes the jellies to 
a standard consistency, thinks we’re 
all crazy," a houseparent told me. 
"But it’s lovely to see the older ones 
letting their hair down and allowing 
themselves to play." Swimming and 
yoga, silly competitions and team 
games where players are identified by 
their painted noses, all help to break 
down barriers. 

“The maths course is really stimu- 
lating," one of the few girls on the 
Hypotenuse course told me cheerful- 
ly. “We’ve had Dr South on specific 
and general relativity and Prof Frank 
on partial differential equations. It’s 
Catastrophe Theory if you want to sit 
in this afternoon. Because there’s such 
a wide range of - well, not age or 
ability so much as experience - the 
lecturers tend to start from first princi- 
ples and hope to take us all with them 
to the end. 

"The maths is great but the social 
life is even better, she said and went 



off to finalize the disco arrangements. 

The NAGC has been running re- 
sidential summer courses for years 
now - to provide stimulus, enrichment 
and social life for the brightest, chil- 
dren. Fifteen years ago, when 1 first 
saw them in action, they were deliber- 
ately low-key affairs and barely re- 
spectable in an educational atmos- 
phere of fierce equality and enforced 
mediocrity. Then, parental sugges- 
tions of acceleration or special enrich- 
ment programmes were met with 
pursed-lipped disapproval by the 
schools and a dispiriting number of 
children were taken out of the state 
sector by desperate parents. 

At Ipswich, the children were 
equally divided between state and 
private schools and the course tutors, 
helpers and houseparents, seemed 
either to be l.e.a. advisers or to have 
sent by them. 

One houseparent had been sent on 
the course by her adviser "... be- 
cause I’m working with children with 
special needs ana it was felt that 1 
should have a look at the other end of 
the scale. I’ve been surprised at how 


The gift of 
learning 

Sixty children, 20 sympathetic and 
enthusiastic adults in a stately home/school - 
it could hardly fail. 

Susan Thomas went to see for herself at the 
Explorers summer camp for gifted children. 





The L-Game 
Thilik-Llnks 

Invented by Edward de Bono 
Recommended prices . £5.95 and 
®-?5 respectively for retailers, or 
available from De Bono Games, 
Mountbatten House. 1 Victoria St, 
Wpdsofj Berkshire SL4 1HE. For 

W53557181 C ° ma?t ^ w,i P Gdnn on 

Something must bo done about this 
•naq. ,Dr Edward de Bono is too 
often right to live; and right in areas 
where . we are .unhappy to admit 
expertise - first thinking,, and now 
Ip^es, He . has created both the 
L-Game, fairly described as “the 
° n *y. classic game to have emerged 
« i twentieth century" and 

an jlmmensely. single' 
. flexible'/ piece.' df . apparatus 
''^h ^geriuinoly educational. , 

■ dnmk-uHks . ..is apparently, i rather 
harjal; ' Wb/ sets or small coloured 
‘*S s » r ^e ^th UIusfrations pfev- 
.2JW } pbjests/'the -other, with; the 
gjri^pondihg. ./names., ; .What de 
tfogo adds fe no less; than 50 distinct 
sub-vairieties - 
r^bcanbe played with this extreme- 


Thinking along new L-Hnes 


ly limited material. 

Lateral thinking with a 
vengeance; Bnd rather close to chil- 
dren’s own natural style of play, in 
which a saucepan Is oiie minute a 
boat, the next a space helmet, the, 
next a drum. Not that these games 
are only for young children. Each is 
:coded for suitability in three age 
groups, starting at .three, and going 
.up to adults. ■ - - , ■ 

Most of the games revolve around 
constructing various kinds of sets;. 


by Nick Thomas 

like Snap or Happy Families -- but 
with the major oifference that play- 
ers are generally allowed, within pa- 
rameters, to define their own sets. 
“For example, one may have to con- 
nect the cards one 6 dealt,; or to. 
gUesp someone else’s connexions. 


many similarities there are. Both 
groups will denigrate their own efforts 
as a way of asking for positive feed- 
back, 

“There are different stresses for 
these children, though the same isola- 
tion can exist. I think that one or two 
feel they have been labelled and may 
not be up to it . I’d love to see how my 
severely-deprived kids would respond 
to this environment. It has been 
marvellous to see the increase in 
enjoyment and decrease in 
apprehension as the week has gone 
by.” 

Roger Kiddie, a primary teacher 
from Gravesend in Kent and the 
ecological half of the Phun Physics, 
team, was equally impressed with the 
week: "It’s a busman's holiday for me 
... a pleasure to work with children 
who are so motivated. I brought my 
mammal traps, bird-ringing equip- 
ment, that sort of thing to work 
alongside John. Basically we were 
looking at a shape, the tree, and 
relating that shape, physically and 
mathematically, to the animals 
occupying the environment. Well . , . 
that’s how it started. But they've got 
such lively minds we leapt off after 
probability nnd all sorts of things. . ." 

In art, too, all sorts of things 
happened. Under the stylish leader- 
ship of Ann Fainnan, primary 
teacher, and Alec Pearson, head of art 
at Skipton School, the group made 
cheerful 3D stick models, giant geode- 
sic domes in art straws, landscape 
murals and abstracts on a grand scale, 
mobiles and tiny slide pictures out of 
burnt, painted, superimposed pieces 
of coloured film, all ready for an 
audio-visual presentation on the last 
evening. 

Art, too, was interdisciplinary. Tire 
lunch-hour was punctuated by a quick 


Bono has found some neat methods. 

Many of the games involve an 
adult facilitator, and the potential; 
for use in classrooms is tremendous. 
A single kit can be used by a large 
group (there are . .100 different' 
cards); and in fact making one’s 


trip to the computer to watch the 
Mondrians called up by one of the 
older explorers. "Snow us the pro- 


gram - put it on a magenta base - 
bleahh - go back to red and white,” 
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“They have the same enthusiasm 
and concentration, whatever they are 
doing," said a houseparent. “1 went 
down to the art-room yesterday to 
have a go at the slide-making. The 
atmosphere was electric.” 

Wandering round the classrooms, 
the subject-sex-blas was still evident, 
but' not quite as marked as a decade 
ago ,7 thought. Girls positively domin- , 
otea the art course, were slightly 
outnumbered In physics and still had a 
reckons ble presence, perhaps 25 per. 
cent, in maths. What they lacked In 
hiitqbers they certainly made up for in 
' enthusiasm: “Lovely, It’s like, play- 
school all over again,” 1 cried .one 
young lady as the lecturer demons- 
trated Catastophe Theory with the aid • 
of elastic rope and a saw blade in 
compression 

How did an Explorers course com- 
pare with school? “You probably 
wouldn't learn as much," a thoughtful 
11-year-old explained as she showed 
me the grounds, "or . maybe you 
. wouldn’t realize you were learning so 
much. But it’s definitely more ton 
■when the subjects are integrated.” 
Watching the Wtorial double-acts In 
progress 1 could only agree. 


mensely si triple; quite obvious .as' 
soon as someone efse has thought of 
it. On a four-by-four square board, 
two players each manoeuvre a 
three-by-two L shape and a single- 
square piece; trying to render the 
other player incapable of moving. 
There are several definite "solu- 
tions", but reaching one of them is 
quite difficult. “Can be learnt in 
seconds and played for hours", in 
fact; and unlike noughts-and-cros- 
ses; for instance, there are no forced 


<r "h!n h r ta'tSTta3ta-. ; SB !f aS » Start. W0Uld ' «uld eV flnd “<$ 

i, starting at three and going a ®j^ers. all "correct 7 ’. ' . .. ' The L-Game seems as 'though if . basic principles here? 

must be educational, but quite hbW ; 

.la in Celt Aaoln it’ fe 2nlJ 



carry, things; . and there are' other- 
possible answers, all "correct 7 *, ' 
■These games stimulate mental 
muscles which can ; atrophy under 
more " formal and . . . closed-endad 
regimes. A few of them , seem awk^' 
ward; but most impress: with - their 
“obviousness’’ which’ is; to. say', ;, 
their authenticity. Mel tided witfr.the, 

■ cards are fwb bppldetsj/Ohe. SgSTil*- •; 
/ling-foe games, the ofoer^lfuSSjnl^ 
. thi mental : processes ’fowNd ,.:^ / 
different forms ofsci-makfog, cajlfed- 
for by different gan^'. Gleariv the, 
cards can also be ared to^rfwUh/ 
’ spelling, rtoiy-piaking^ arid so bPi dB,. 



Dr de Bono Is. not just annoyingly 
clever; riot just’ rich and successful, 
He '.is a man with n mission: to 
convince us all, of bur own potential. 
One (heme that runs through all the 
material accompanying these, games - 
•; ;■ iff' the. importance of riot underpin 
.Mmatfog Pwarofr- We insists. that otrih : 
>;fhe$e gBitfo^ rinder the right dis, 
/^cuirisiaftcesircftji’ bbpleyed bythree- ; 
| /year-olds; -and. that young children 

/ sucIe ■ Ifffporiani, wi^Jm /one can . 
/ aimost'foTgive' him his righlness. 
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I n 200 schools (his autumn chil- 
dren will spend Monday morn- 
ing lessons discussing how a 
young Ind cleaned the (eelh of 
trcrocodile. Or (hey may talk 
of a little girl being sawn m two 
by a magician or a small English 
schoolboy^ initiation into a Red Indi- 
an tribe by the famous Iron Eyes 
Cody. 

Their discussions will be recorded 
and used to improve the quality of 
television programmes. For Central 
Television have asked Oxford 


Polytechnic's TV Research Unit to 
evaluate their children's programmes, 
starting with The Saturday Show. 

The Television Research Unit will 
seek the views of 6,000 children, their 
teachers and parents and the content 
of The Saturday Show will be the basis 
for creative writing and other class 
work during the week. 

“As a programme maker and a 
former teacher I want to know as 
much hs possible about my audience, 


who they are and what they like,” says 
the producer, Glyn Edwards. "1 want 
feedback from them which am be 


incorporated into programme-making 
I policy - a dialogue between audience 
and programme makers. " 

The unit will hand over weekly 
reports on the live show during the 
30-week scries. This gives plenty of 
time for their recommendations to be 
incorporated. “The bits the kids like 
can be improved and the unpopular 
items revamped or dropped . . . But 
wc won't give in totally to the audi- 
ence - (hey would probably all want 
video nasties I'* 



Swopping places 


VIDEO . ' 

That's Ihe Way 

Seven 26-minute programmes VHS 
or Betamax £45 plus VAT. from 
Yorkshire Television Ltd, The Tele- 
vision Centre, Leeds LS3 1JS (0532-. 
1 438283) , 

That's the Way, one of YTV’s “non- 
theatrical programmes" . now avail- 
able on film or videotape, alms to 
show how to cope with “the system" 
- .officialdom', • bureaucracy or • 
whatever other name you like to 
give to “them" as opposed to ."us". 

• The seven programmes deal with 
all kinds, of' problems We may come 
■up against trying \o meet bin-- 
damental needs like housing,, health', 
arid education, with budgeting and 
consumerism, and how to cope if we 
cpme Up against the law. . 

■ .{■ XyV's aim is “making informal 
tlpn entertaining", arid tnd: byword 
bejrq jfefertis, to :bri .variety,. 1 We see 
the sahie - three .presenter's' lit many 
"different- guises; within t.be, sp^ce 




END PAGE 


Children on TV 


Central normally use commercial 
research agencies, but they are im- 
pressed by the fact that Oxford 
Poly technic can conduct the study as 
part of the school curriculum. Accord- 
ing to Central Research Manager 
Kenda Harris “they nre different be- 
cause they are actually doing it within 
schools". 

So it*s the children themselves who 
say whether they were impressed by a 
youngster snookering Steve Davies or 
if they enjoyed watching a headmaster 
swop places for a day with one of his 
pupils, past spots bn The Saturday 
Show. 

Leader of the unit and senior lectur- 
er in the Department of Educational 
Development is the Rev. Brian 
Brown, dubbed the Pop Parson in the 
60s because he was chaplnin to The 
Swinging Blue jeans, the 
Merseybeats, Freddie and the Dream- 
ers and other pop groups, and was an 
honorary member of Liverpool's 
Cavern, early home of the Beatles. He 
believes the existence of (lie TV 
Research Unit is a denial of the 
validity of the recent DES report: 
"Popular TV and Schoolchildren": 
“The report perpetuated the myth 
that TV is an enemy of education and 
TV companies are abusing and using 
children. Contrary to the received 
wisdom, makers are anxious to im- 
prove the quality of their program- 
mes. The point isn't particularly what 
we say about them, but that we exist.' 1 

The unit was set up originally with 
money from the Joseph Rank Benevo- 
lent Trust for a project studying 
Sunday school programmes. Now it 
has mote than £50, 000-worth of con- 
tracts in the pipeline from programme 

nllami^inn *rt. iiunmiv |hp 

standard of their broadcasts. 

Programme makers, according to 
Brian -Brown k are falling over them- 
selves to get It right. Since the unit was 
set up a year ago the researchers have 
been inundated with work and are 
having to take on more staff: “We give 
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Jane Last on means of 
assessing young 
people’s reactions to 
television 


producers direct access to their audi- 
ence. We feed actual live comment on 
their programmes back to them to 
take seriously week after week - not 
graphs and statistics." 

“Our research is involved with qual- 
itative evaluation of content and ex- 
amination of the programme makers' 
assumptions about their audience. 
This is where our research style is 
distinctive from others. We are seek- 
ing to answer the questions producers 
want to answer, but don’t have time.” 

The unit has just completed a 
200-page report for Tyne Tees TV on 
their live rock and youth magazine 
show for Channel 4. The Tube. It was 

CUiiiuilA>lunt,iJ la L90Z lU cvnluuiti tho 

appropriateness of style, language and 
content relative to the culture of 
young people. 

For 15 months the team were given 
absolute access to the production of 
The Tube. They formed a unique 
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relationship with (tic programme 
makers and were involved in produc- 
tion meetings and live sets and talked 
to everyone lrom the producer to the 
hairdressers. “We were regarded as 
part of the team. But our report is in 
no way sycophantic. They wanted us 
to be honest and we retained academic 
objectivity." 

The “Tyne Tees Papers" were pro- 
duced each week and over 3.51K) 
children throughout the country look 
part. Finally The Tube makers re- 
ceived a pat on the back from the 
TRU: "They worked on the assump- 
tion that if the quality of the program- 
me was right then they would gel 
audiences. They never bent the high 
standards they set themselves. 

“The whole report is based on what 
the kids suy - that's why wc were so 
angry about the DES report’ which 
was what teachers think kids say, with 
no evidence whatsoever. It gave a 
totally false view.” 

"We offer a unique service because 
of our contact with schools." says 
Brian Brown. “The unit gets almost 
100 per cent cooperation from 
teachers. They set up conferences in 
schools so the producers can go and 
meet the children and listen to them. 
Staff cooperate because they recog- 
nize a respectable academic purpose. 
Fifth and sixth formers give up a whole 
day of lessons to wntch videos and we 
record their discussions afterwards. 

“The DES report talks of refusal to 
innovate and reluctance to face the 
audience - we can't accuse program- 
me makers of either of those. 

The unit has also been asked to 
Investigate children and home videos. 
This work was commissioned In June 
before the announcement of Graham 
D right '.i Piivaic Members Bill to out- 
law video nasties which will soon be 
before the House of Commons. Twen- 
ty-two percent of children have access 
to videos, mostly in urban working- 
class homes. Brian Brown will be 
looking at what kids watcli and who 


they watch with, lie will 
who navs for the videos, the avaiW 
itv of mute rial and whether kids mi! 
video parties. The unit will disE 
whether programmes declared \mh ; 
able for young children are actS ■ 
seen by them at a time of public deW 
nil the influence of pornographic^ -■ 
violent films oil youngsters. 

"Extensive laboratory and field q. 
periments into the persuasive poto 
tiul of propaganda films lias fXdL , 
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Education for life means more than educationfor work; MGabriel Chanan argues schools 
should be teaching the community skills people need to improve their lot. 


tml of propaganda films has fefledj 
demonstrate that even Ihemoslcws ? 
fully prepared ideological tuts*. • 
hud any ineasurablc effect upon op& 
ions firmly held. Parents, friends, a* 
the leader of the youth club or Sunk | ' 
school nre far more influential* - 
opinion formers than the message^ 
television." Brian Brown believe; tk 
anxieties about the influence of TV o( ■ 
the behaviour and beliefs of childrqi ' 
may he misplaced. 

"TV was not (lie cause of thesetitl ' 
and ethical revolution which occop r 
pnnied the age of ufflucnce. It apjM k 
conveniently to play a part in malm ; 
the new ideas more readily avallab* r 
hut it was not responsible tor cteaikiL 
the Bcutlcs, Mary Quant, the pill, Iki 
trial of Lady Chatlcrley and thepcji 
industry." ’ *. I 

* Popular TV and School. Chlltim.% 
Commissioned by HM Inspectors. ] I 
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the system 


each programme; out in the field 
charting the unsung struggles of indt- 
viduais against bureaucracy; epic hor- 
rors, some of them, like the stbry of 
the Old age pensioner' arrested for 
stealing a turkey,' who refused to 
plead guilty, decided to conduct his: 
own defence in Court and though not 
convicted, - was never able. to clear his 
name. But there -are' success stories: 
the .homeless who do get a council 
house and fhe vendor who does get 
redress agai list a grasping estate: 
agent.. .;• • 

■■ Other times the presenters are back 
at base, perched on studio stools, 
contriving to look efficient without 
being official, and dispensing firm but 
friendly advice. ■ 


playing bureaucracy’s butts in dis- 
astrous scenarios illustrating just 
wbat not to do. Characters turn up 
in all kinds of trouble: losing their 
temper with officials, who are then 
unable to explain what benefits they 
can claim; being bullied and bluffed 
b y the GP who doesn't explain 
medical terminology, and two no-win 
perennials whether you’re adult or 
Child, being cheeky to a police-woman 
and stroppy with the headmaster. 

But all is never lost. Just When 
things look Irretrievable, the . pro- 
tagonist's alter ego pops up on 
screen In a little . round Inset, an 
esprit d’esCaller for once appearing 
before , it's too late, and speaking 
with the yolce of reason: “Do you 


what .you're doing?” "Why nol sug- 

8 est a compromise?" And the silun- 
on is saved. If only there were little 
round insets in life! 

Elizabeth Mlckcry and Brian True- 


man rolerplay officialdom with just _ mu , , UI11I 
the right blend of rule-worship and Most of 
concerned inaction, and Norccn 
Kershaw falls sweetly Into ignorant, 
gullible ordinariness, though for 
anyone who sow her recently at the 
Mermaid playing Trafford Tanzi, 
the f female wrestler, her vulnerabil- 
ity will be touched, with irony. Often 
down but never out, Tanzi wrestles her 
way into contrbl over her life. This face 
is not the face to be done down by 
■bureaucracy for long. 

The mix of presentation styles is a 


Video in church 


entertaining. They don't, of 
have all the answers, but they 
tell you how to find oul, where to 
go for more information, who * 
turn to, who to complain to, in v 
manner of differcrtl predicaments. 

The Citizens' Ad vied BurMM 
lieuvily plugged, quite rightly, os b 
first step, and the book _of »* 
series, 7 hat's the Way - fl 
officialdom and How to &(*, "J, 
it by David Browne, is another w 




r ,h ? u 3 h ' th ®y’ re n °t • really knpW-whathe means? Go on 1 good one,- and the prop? 
a,ool jltiers bol stool pigeons, role- - ask!" ^Arc yo u sure kn0 ™ Sd infeiM bofhS 


VIDEO dons of .children’s life in '.different 

TWWrt'ffl : --i-'Vv : parts QfTbe world in more than on<? 

't^l^thepesert cEfid (Fatimettou of K^lhkle' ^ 
-Mauritania); .'Sa..l4,Th6Mountaln samiHl/ '- vrithjhe 


.... , inc mix of presentation styles is a 
, gopd one,- and tjie ; programmes suc- 

• ceeq an being both informative and 

This may sound hideously embar- 
rassing; but Sarah Hobson's total 
lack of condescension, her genuine 
contact and sympathy with tne chil- 
dren and their cultures, makes egch 

• visit an actual meeting point. And 
, , she asks for. their refletfons to 1 our 
‘ culture as well; 

This intemaw Occupies the 
second half of each programme. The 
first half combines economy With 
ingenuity., find effectiveness in ’ its’ 1 
combination Qf .sfill and motion pic- 
. hires and soupd recordings from die 
archives ^.presenting, the Image of 
, :■ each, place ;m our culture’s eyes as . 
. Well -its actuality.' : 

. : jaafty .airaple but, skilful aids to 
i cotjlprehensibri are used in the de- 
' •! 'scHpilon - 1 bE;the different regions’ 
'..■.lifestyle. and dpeupatiot 1 ^. > V- 

v, a H 0 ^ ospQns ^ 1 ® 

(JNJgEF kl^.'- The core Of 

■ each $ a set Of colour; slides - drawn: 

'■> - ». I 1 '-*! . ’ 


vious starting point. . , ij . 

Most of tlic problems aiscvw” 
nre problems of ndult life, 
those about lo embark on a w 
programmes could be usefW-A^ 
life hits suddenly and hard; syTC 
lug on a grant or on Ihe .dojP-.gJJ 
be. just around the comer; you WR 
buy u faulty radio, find y ou ^J^ 
hospital or get arrested tomorfo^ 
Knowing how the system worts ^ 
fore you're caught up in il must 
an advantage. • ; ^ 

/' '• Jessica Sag j» 

from the Yorkshire 
programmes and accompawea 5 

comments drawn directly 
views with the child who lives .!* 
area (only Peru, 'MtanWpJjj 
Malaysia are covered). 
each kit consists of half 
ground notes on the place, 
pie. arid UNICEF’s activities 
and haff of activity' sheets; 
useful is’ a section on '"Mlfgg 
rioris" , helping children to look at 
ideas on other cultures ■ 

ditioned ajnd distorted. ■ ' 

. ■ Either the television series 
UNICEF kits can stand c«}Pg 
on their own aS a useful ,Ano 
five did to learning about the W° _, v 
But the combination of the'two nw 
be found especially useful ihe ' 

kit <taldng: pupils further Into .. . . 
mffastfucture of ;a society* ' 

Nick Thotm* 


E ducation has often been the route by 
which bright individuals escape from de- 
pressed environments. Those who cannot 
escape are assumed to be able to adapt to 
an unchangeable environment. But community 
studies in school could lay the basis for the skills 
required to diagnose and change that environ- 
ment directly, both by organising smongst one's 
neighbours and by negotiating with local author- 
ities and other ho lders of ,pqwfi r nnfl irirm 

V I am not-suggeJlmg 'that these goals can be 
aimed at by children. But they form an area of 
adult need and opportunity which should be a 
reference-point for the aims of schooling, like 
employment and other recognised areas of 
lifelong activity. 

The commanding heights of the practical 
curriculum have been seized by the MSC. Schools 
are now obliged to view MSC schemes as an 
immediate destination for a large proportion pf 
leavers. Success on an MSC scheme therefore 
becomes the nearest outside-school goal for 
these pupils , as success in higher education is for 
others. 

But lasting practical goals in education need to 
be derived from an analysis of the whole of adult 
life. MSC schemes may be a realistic introduc- 
tion to conventional industry work,, for those 
who get employment. But it can only temporari- 
ly delay the realization, applicable to all though 
most acute for the unemployed, that the major- 
ity of life's problems do not occur in the form of 
clear-cut demands but in the form of Ill- 
understood needs and ill-seen opportunities. 
The new personal effectiveness element in MSC 
schemes (equivalent to lifeskills in the Youth 
Opportuntles Programme) goes a little .way 
towards addressing this fact - but only a little. 
Schools are in a better position, with their wider 
tange of types of knowledge, to confront it folly. 
In doing so they could “leapfrog” the MSC 
curriculum and demonstrate a more penetrating 
kind of practicality, Oriented to the world which 
young people will face after MSC training. 
Community studies, or more accurately, com- 




pulled out of the air: it comes from 15 years 
experimentation. There is nothing secret about 
the experiments and yet they are not well 
known, Four initiatives began in 1968 and 1969: 
the national Community Development Project 
(CDP); the Urban Aid programme; the Educa- 
tional Priority Areas fEPAs); and the Young 
Volunteer Force Foundation (YVFF). 

The CDP’s brief was to help people, in 12 
disadvafitaged districts, to participate more 
actively in local democracy and so influence the 
Way that local authority services were delivered. 
The local bases produced a great many reports, 
and arguably moved government perceptions of 
inner-city decay away from the supposed feck- 
lessness of low-income groups towards structu- 
ral, explanations like the closure pf local indus- 
. tries. Spme of the repprta became increasingly 
t-rirical of 'government,' arid the prdjeot was 
gradually cut adrift arid abandoned by it* Home. 
Offiqe 'sponsors. . . 



, . 





The Urban Aid programme now handled by 
the Department of Environment was originally 
conceived as mopping up obstinate patches of 
poverty in an affluent society. It is a flexible 
resource allocating parcels of money by asses- 
sing applications from local authorities who have 
identified special needs. Urban Aid has become 
increasingly important as the recession has 
deepened, though, like all these experiments, it 
is still very small compared with the size of the 
problems it is trying to tackle. 

The EPA had a marked, though not uncrici- 
dsed, influence on educational practice, en- 
couraging schools in disadvantaged areas to 
accommodate more of the real life of their 
pupils. And YVFF, originally designed to turn 
the talents of disaffected young people to 
helping their neighbours, was increasingly 
drawn into confronting the common problems of 
the young people and their neighbours: in 1978 
this was recognised by the change of name to 
Community Projects Foundation. 

The young adult who cannot get n job docs not 
find himself or herself in n situation of leisure, 
but in a psychological vacuum. For a woman 
there may be a strong pressure to take prema- 
ture refuge in the normality of being a housewife 
and mother. For a man (here may be the 
difficulty of accepting a female role if his wife or 
partner gets a job and he doesn't. For either, 
being unemployed is more likely to be felt as a 
personal problem, whether of inadequacy or bad 
luck, than as conferring some kind of new 
identity in common with others. The ability to 
take advantage of leisure facilities is likely to be 
limited by lack of information, public transport 
or money. Housing conditions and local ameni- 
ties will vitally affect quality of life. Welfare 
benefits grants and services may present a jungle 


nr '/VTe feeling that nothing can be done about the 
state of the world, even the local world, is 
common enough even amongst the employed 
and the established. How much more impotent 
and isolated must the young unemployed feel? 
Yet the experience of community development 
is that most local situations contain unrealised 
posibJIitte for constructive action. ■ 

Many of the problems faced by individuals 
are probably .shared by others in. the locality 
and could form the basis of a common-interest 
group Where information cap be exchanged, 
friendships can be built up and joint action can 
be considered. Problems are less overwhelming 
when looked at from the point of view of a group 
pooling Its ideas and skills. Even quite small 
groups usually turn out to have, between them , fl 
surprisingly wide range of knowledge and skills.. 

Local public groups can be created by quite 
small numbers of people and obtain far reaching 
benefits for a neighbourhood, if they gain at 
least the passive support of a fairly wide section 
of the- local population. Elected councils are 
supposed to be responsive to ordinary people’s 
needs and wishes,, and can eventually be influ- 
enced by sustained argument. 


Those whocannotearn more can spend less by 
organising mutual help such as working on eacn 
other's houses, bulk buying of food, or sharing 
information about benefits. There may be 
dormant wealth in your locality in the form of 
empty buildings ot amenities that are unused for 
parts of the week ot year, which could be made 
available for social or workshop activities. 

Local economies sometimes have gaps which 
can be filled by new small business activity, 
which you can get help in starting. Central 
government has various sums set aside which can 
be allocated to areas in need if local authorities 
can meet the necessary criteria, but authorities 
may not take this action unless pressed to do so. 

Concepts like these are just as intellectually 
demanding as those in academic syllabuses, and 
it may therefore be diflcult to imagine that (hey 
could be mastered by pupils of low ability. But 
our notion of ability has been so narrowed by its 
association with academic achievement that we 
may surely hope to find unsuspected abilities 
drawn out by the practical orientation of these 
new goals. 

Most of the nchievmcnts of local groups have 
never been documented. But there is a gradually 
increasing literature on the subject. Between 
1977 and 1982, for example, community groups 
involving some 200 adults in Bedwortli Heath, 
Warwickshire, in an iU-provided and initially 
demoralised neighourhood of 8,000, achieved: 

• a new heating system on a council estate; 

• an advice service; 

• several community festivals; 

• a free community newspaper; 

• a new community centre; 

• 15 jobs under the Community Programme; | 

• belter dialogue with the local authority; 
•confidence in their mvn power tn organ iaff^nd- 


S The skills that can imprdve life in this way are 

valuable alongside those which ennble people to 
\ improve their lives by earning a wage. But they 
arc not alternatives. U anything, the community 
skills are moTe complex. Certainly they involve 
mare intellectual stretching than most paid 
labour does. Acquiring them would not impede 
. people’s ability to get conventional jobs - quite 
' , the contrary. No doubt, just like academic goals,, 
community development studies would involve 
loweT- level concepts and activities which need to 
. be mastered at an earlier stage. Some will come 
dbwn' to ihe same basic skills whfch teachers 
have always sought to impart. Others will point 
tb major neglected areas, such as understanding 
the powers and decision-ranking processes, of 
local authorities. 

A great deal of What we cflll inability to learn is 
surely just inability to see the point of learning. 
Perhaps this reflects teachers* lack of conviction 
that what they are imparting has a practical use. 

A clearer view of how communities can fight for 
their own development would help to change. 

■ - ■ ■ ” 

Gabriel Chanan is Deputy Director at CPF. 60 
Highbury Grove. London, NS 2 AG. ■ 
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Nursery Education 

Headships 


LONDON 

READ VERTI SEMEN T 
HEAD OF STAFF FOR 



COMMUNITY NURSERY 
DEFOE DAY CARE CENTRE 
H^ekney College. Avrioma 

requires a suitably qualified 
person to □ roan lea anti co- 
ordinate the running or a 26 
place nursery. Related qual- 
ification and experience pre- 
ferred. 

Far .further Information 

S hone 349 6047 on or after 
*9.. SOth August 1083. 
( 1 7337) 100010 


Primary Scnoo^^^ 
Education 

Headships 

CALDERDALB 

METROPOLITAN DO ROUGH 
COUNCIL 


Heads ol Department 


LANCASHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 
EMPLOYER 

EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 

RE-ADVERTISEMENT 

BURSCOUOH METHODIST 
(CONTROLLED! 
Buracough, Ormsklrk 

(166 on Roll) 

lat January, 1984. 

SCALE 2 - HEAD .OF IN- 
FANT DEPARTMENT. 

For application Torm and 
HddrenoB to whom com- 
pleted form should ba 
sent, send BAE (foolscap) 
to Chief Education Offtcor, 
P.O. Box 6V, County Hall, 
Preston PR1 9RJ, 


SUDBURY 


Secondary Education 

SUDBURY UPPER SCHOOL 
Tudor Road. Sudbury 
(Mixed Comprehensive 13 • 
18, 1.135 on roll - Sixth 

CAmt* \ 

Computer Studies 

History 

Remedial Posts 

r orai J 

Required for September 1983, 
experienced speolallat Art 

Teacher part-time (2 day* per 
week or equivalent) to teach 
3 Dimensional work, drawing 

Scale 1 Posts 

Scale 1 Posts 


Scale 1 Posts 


STAFFORDSHIRE 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
CHASE TERRACE HIGH 
SCHOOL 

Bridge Croea Road, Chaae 


Terrace. Byrntwood W87 BDB 
Thla (a a IS - 18 High School 
situated four mllea from 
Lichfield end In cloae 
proximity to the Cannock 
Chase hen a school roll of 


Bth 

September. 1983. (1TS1S) 
110018 


HEADTEACHER I* required 
rom January 1984 for. thla 
Oro-up 4 school. 

_ Application - forma add 
further details obtainable (on 
receipt 'of foolscap a.a.e.) 


receipt or .foolscap a.a.e.) 
from the . Chief Education 
Officer. ■ Ngrthnate House, 
Northgate. Halifax HX1 ION) 
to whom completed forma 
should . bn . returned , by I 
September 1983. (17B46J 

11001 


• North Bats House,, 
to. Halifax HX1 ION! 

B completed forma 
a returned .by 16 


Deputy Headships . 
Second Masters/ 
Mistresses 

CALDERDALB 

MBT R OFOLfTAN &ORO UGH 

IMWJiP! t8nf‘«aD*9d1iaw, . . 


Scale 2 Posts and above 


. SOMERSET 

HAMF COUNTY JUNIOR 
: ■ SCHOOL 

Bridgwater (BBS) 

.For January 1984 a 
teacher. 8 aate II to Hold 
responsibility for curricu- 
lum develoment : gt the lat 
yeor level. Infant experi- 
ence desirable and an In- 
terest In Art and Dlaplay. 

forms and 
datejla (S.A.E.j rnrni the 
Head of the School. 

_ Closing date . 19th 

September. (17668)110030 


Scale 1 Posts 

. CAMBRIDGESHIRE : 

' HUNTINGDON AREA ... 

COMMUNm^SoELBOB - 
St. Nao^ Huntingdon, ■ 

..1730 on roll (BOO In Sixth ■ • 
... Form) 


proximity to the Cannock 
Chase hne a school roll of 
1.090 with ISO In the Sixth 
Form. 

Required for September, 
1983 QUALIFIED TEACHER 
TO PHOV1DB COMPENSA- 
TORY EDUCATION in bade 
HHblRU for Individual puplla 
lA BQH ranae. Seals 

Application forma obtnln- 
tD 

pjote ‘ t»ult II, j!t n ^le "fha**Couniy 
Co u ripll’e view that It la de- 
sirable for their employaaa to 

te.3nftss&.°f iMrm&s 

By Subject Classification 

Arts and Design 
Scale 1 Posts 

STAFFORDSHIRE 

SBKSWFftSfl’ffiHSa!' 

Oroondock Street, Lanaton. 
Stoke On Trent * 

Required . for September, 


Scale B poet available for 
suitable applicant In return 
for Supervisory responsibility 
in the department. 

Further details from the 
Headmaster at the school. 
Appllcatlona to bs returned as- 

aoon as possible. (17374) 

13 1 933 


Commercial Subjects 
Scale 1 Posts 

LONDON 

OrtHt*'" URBUL1NE 

Forest Gate. London E7 
OJrlir^ComprehBnalve School 

Required Immediately toaohor 
for . Cornmerolnl Subjects, 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


HUNTINGDON AREA 

LONGS AMDS 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Si. Naota, Huntingdon. 

Cambn. 

1730 on roll (BOO In 8lxth 
Form) 

Required for September 
teacher or Computing and 
Mathematics to teach 
throughout the school. Tho 
School haa a well equipped 
computer' laboratory end 
courses are oatebltaliod to 
C.B.E. and 'O' level. The 
post offers an exaallant 
opportunity for a well 
qualified teacher seeking a 

rl -ui 


. Apply by letter (no 
forme) to the Principal nt 
th * Collage, Be soon . BB 
posBlble, Including curricu- 
lum vitae and names of 
two referees, (17849) 

132099 


SANDWELL 
. METROPOLITAN 
BOROUGH. OF SANDWELL 


DART &£S r o‘i H,OH 

(11 - IB Comprehensive) 

jsl IMftww 


Economics 
Scale 1 Posts 

ESSEX 

THE COLN B H I G H SCHOOL 

SW&IjnfnTiWV”'"" 


tlon work. 

Application forma qbtaln- 

J ble from, the Headteacher at 
he school-, (a.a.e.) to whom 
. edmp.letad. fdripa, eurrloulum 
vitae, gnd the jiamea of. two 
referees should ba returned 
by 7Jh September, 1883. 

All applicants ara asked to 
'note that It la the County 

SSSSfii 1 Ar ¥ !ssir , a , p&iu-K 


. • / SSLiTo , ir , W ngui « , 1 ' ••• , ' ' 

‘•l? ! nSutSl nSfif ■ • V V RMutrad ■ l*„ September, 


■I: ft, „f rofi JT- m?a ry 1 SgSgKT iS-In tho "I 

.*« *®* 4 . lor “*«• ° rou ** 3 School. ggSa. VuntSr or M 

• — -- — - Sphpdl Tee chare • are 

epureoed' to apply elne 
. . .timetable ahould suit 
hamim: - bxpar(enoe. 

.. I« ’ BpCHEI' ■ „• r , _ - . 


ire an- 
nee the 
It their 


Ability to tench type- 
writing nnd commerce. 

Snmwr ttuBa.TVj« 

cone Id Sred" 1 " 1 ' 8d ‘ parM,ma 
application, 

«§£* .-8“ ™ss , "*!sa 

MffiJf*. ° r roSs^"is! 

mediately to . . Heed 

Teacher. Wilderness Land, 
Oresl Barr, Birmingham. 

-OanvBSBlrjfl of members 
ft B Authority -will dls- 
quBliry. All equal oppor- 
tunity employer. (-lTStfij 





jj&olfOMfcg ; Scale 1 

gTSBp^fls. was 

foot - ruli or nai-t tlmn, 

C.V. dlrnut to Sohoul i m - 

mediately. (18513) 139399 


SURREY 

slS^a4lFW- , w oo, ■ 

l^prehetiBlvo 510 In 6th 

ifTser 

8erecf non * B * , i , ° ,nlm «Pt const- 


SURREY 

wtI 1 5urphBm - 
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BVV - 
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HomeEconomlcsand 
Textiles arid Dress ; 

IWIfeWatti. 

■sssteai : 

jEiSSBfV * WUI givsh .eouBl consideration 

■■ . 


FORM. 

taka A 

rnporery 






. • j • » '■». i, . ■ 


iilfftf to HflSd lrame T^l^ 


English ; ' 

S^ale 1 Poctc v 

gLougestershtre ' 

r«fr cH ° o1 -' 


f 'X . , I- ..■ 'L-.| 


BROMLEY 

kSS&W onouQH0P 

CATOR PARK SCHOOL PH 
GIRLB 

Lennard Road, Beckenhen, 
Kent BR3 Tor _ 

No. on Roll: 849 
Required from 3rd Otise 
1983. a teacher to Hunt 
the teaching of Hlatory. “ 
to teach British QoTernnu 
and Polltica In the senlorw 
of the school . Thli 1» « ue 
porary post, . replacing i 
teacher who plane la bi • 
maternity leave for ISrt.' 
the acadomlo year 19BS-14 
Application forme „m > 
obtained by seeding ■ 
atampod, addreHBd envpai 
to the llaadmleireee.el.gl 
school. The cloilna . dtu * 


atampod i addreHBd gnqkpl 

to the llaadmteireee^ el. “I 


the receipt of a p p licat la ■ ■ eH 

?1679S) * Sepleniher^lOI 


HERTFOR8HIRE 

THE DISHOP'S STORTFOBi 


London Road, Dlehop'e 
aTI ability 1 1 j 10 TOO b«J. 

flatory orndueie raqn« 

rom September 1083 force 
year tu teach to .Adw 
Ltivol. The achoof le ef*u 
Lfvoly candTuata wllh 
academic atondoi 
aympatliy for th „ 

Hy range and a wll . .. 


"‘SSSlMSfe. .wm Jt 

iiliuiio tho lloadinneter- * .* 
”'iuuty an noon SeJ OM 
ue 7 B/a IS 830 Or 
<J(ili 83 768 T U 
Uy latter, inciu 
1 ii in yltno nnd I _ 

f nlnpiionu uumbere 
ni-naa. (18001) 


Home Economies 
Scale 1 Posts 

BARNET 

,0 %»u 

ockfoetere t_abe 


HERBFOBD* 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 26.8.83 



SECONDARY HOME 
ECONOMICS 

continued 

ISLE OF WIGHT 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
MEDINA HIOH SCHOOL 
Fairlae Rood. Newport. Isle 
of WIflht 

Ago range 13 - 18 
1304 an roll 

REQUIRED FOR AUTUMN 
TERM ONLY: 

TEACHER OF HOME 
ECONOMICS (Seals 1) 
Applications ara Invfted ft-om 
well qualified teacher and the 
successful candidate would 


have the opportunity to teach 
Home Economics ana Cookery 
to CSE and ‘O’ level stan- 


dard. 

Ability to teaah either 
Needlework or Perantehip 
would be an advantage. 

Appllcatlona by letter to 
the Headmaster at the echpol, 
aa aoon aa possible. (17510) 

133099 


S OUNTY COUNCIL 
ILLINOHAM DIVISION 
UPBURY MANOR SCHOOL 


B oll 1400 
ome Ecomonlci. Scale 1 
A qualified teacher or Home 
Eoonomica In large. well 


equipped department. Possi- 
bility of examination work to 
C.B.E. and 'O' levels. Ability 
to offer Child Development 
an advantage. 

Application form and furth- 
er details from Mr, J.C. 
Rowland, M.A., Headmaster, 
Upbury Manor Sohool. Marl- 
borough Road, Gillingham, 
Kent (a.a.e. plaaea), Closing 
data Bill September _ j 983. 
( I BB 19) 133099 

LONDON 

MOUNT CARMEL GIRLB 
R.C, SCHOOL (SG) 

On two eltes 

Eden^g^^ve/Lough Road, N7 

Headmistress: Miss M.F. 
Chlttlck 

Required from September a 
Scale I teacher of Home Eco- 
nomics to teach throughout 
the sohool, 


hid nuiiuuii 

^ Application form and Job 
description available from the 
school. Please write giving 
C.V. and the names of g re- 
ferees. Please telephone ths 
school any time Tram 1st 
September. Closing data 9 
weeks from appearance of 
advertisement. (1A78B) 

133029 

REDBRIDGE 
LONDON BOROUOH OF 
RBDBRIDOB 

H AIN AULT HIGH SCHOOL 
Menfard^v^a^^higwell 

Tel: 01-500 898 4 


C L O E L A LiS E AL0Y8ma - 

N6 5Ly” V Uan °- H, « h nete 
r?5-choo. Is a Voluntary 

Comprehensive 
forioao 1 b Y 0 ?s , '“ r,,,T,ar 1 BchGo1 
?9§a- , r* d September 

Mathemaiic. to'tsE.^-O' ^nd 

A Levels. Scale 1 poat. 

WHMUH to the 
Headmaater. giving rull oar- 
Vxaarinr , d un I iricntiona end 
225® r (?J*5 Bl Bnd the namaa 

and addressee of two rn- 
foreea. (IBB10) 133499 


REDBRIDGE 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
REDBRIDGE 

WOODBRIDOE HIOH 
„ SCHOOL 
St . Barnabas Road. 
Woodford Green 108 (DR 

Tel: 01-504 9618 

Head: A.C.R. Duka. M.A. 

• aon °» 

£fathamatlca fo^thfe n°! 
18_ u well-os l ebllahed com- 
prehanelve school Initially 
|B ,WR. “P lo “ nd inolud- 
Tilth year and across 
the ability range. 

The post la on Scale 1 
with Outer London Alio- 
wftnen. 

.. apply by letter to 

the Head at the school, 
giving full details and tho 
names, addresses and tale- 

f 'hone numbers of 2 re- 
ersea. Closing data: 2nd 
September, 1983. (17991) 


SHROPSHIRE 

^ mittee 

ADAMS SCHOOL 
Worn, Shropshire SY4 SUB 
Mathematics teacher required 
fur September, Good honours 
graduate Scale, 1. Mixed com- 
prehensive 1160 on roll. 

Apply by letter to the Haad 
Master. (16746) 133429 


SOLIHULL 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
PARK HILL SCHOOL 
Water Orton Road, Castle 
Bromwich, Birmingham BS6 

(11 • 18 Comprehensive, 1600 
on roll) 

TEAHCER OP 
MATHEMATICS (Scale 1) 
Required for September 1983. 


Music 

Scale 1 Posts 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

WARD FREMAN SCHOOL 
Buntlnqrord . Herts. 

“■'“‘‘P, 10 ; S20 on roll 
I3 - lB nS 110 ,n Form: 

Unexpectedly re -advertised: 
Required for September at 
this well aatsbllahed all ebll- 
L5Z,_ B E h “0 ,, 1 TEACHER OF 
WJi sl C., Beale 1. to all eblll- 
with aome junior En- 

avnlinble , El,C * *"* 

Thla post represents a fine 
ambitious 

teacher. Permanent or tam- 
porary contract conaldared. 

J m 5f od i“ te,y ,n writ- 
ing *o the Hcadmastar at the 
•»£«>» with rull c.v. Former 
applicants are welcome to re- 
apply. (179391 133822 


Physical Education 
Scale 1 Posts 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

HUNTINGDON AREA 

LONG BANDS 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

St. Neota, Huntingdon. 

Combi. 

1750 on roll (BOO In sixth 
formi 

io&S qu,ped for September 
1983 temporary teacher or 
Boy'e Physical Education 
to cover ono yoer second- 
ment- This is e riouriBhlng 
department of aoven stsIT 
with excellent faallltlea 
which will provide aub- 
stantlal experience for a 
wall qualified teacher. 

Apply by letter (no 
forma) to the Principal at 
the College as aoon ae 


f iOBilble. Including ourrlcu 
um vitae and names o 
two referaae. (17545) 


Ma „ ri . . . . Roquirad ror September 1983. 

He £r Wa ,,, riy ^iu ury for one year only In the first 

M.Ed.i DIp.Th. instance, to teach aarosa the 


Required from Septem- 
ber 1983: a temporary 

teacher of Home Econo- 
mica (1 term In the first 
Instance) ror this mixed 

jomprehep -^" » 

The post la on Scale 1 
with Outer London Allo- 
. wanes. 


addresses of two referees, 

" "HMi 


Please apply by letter to 
the Head, giving full de- 
tails and the names nnd 
addresses of two referee*. 


BI SOI 

(18B04) 


.WALTHAM FOREST . 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
OYER 

HOLT MANOR HIOH 
.. - 01- 
liver Road. London BIO 

HE^JIReS 1 FO& SEPTEMBER 
TEMPORARY HOME ECONO; 
«ICB TEACHER lONE YEAR) 
CALB 1 plus London and So- 
cial Priority Allowance re- 1 
uired In this Comprehensive 
□hool for pupils seed 11- 14 
yeara (340 on roll). Scale 9 
available for an experienced 

teacher. 

Application by letter with 
CV and names and addresses 
or two rarereea to the Chief 
Education Officer, Munlolpel 
Offices, High Rped, Lgytbn, 


Mathematics 
Scale 1 Posts 


BEXLEY 

OROtlOH 

. QRD -SCHOOL ‘ ' 

genWA^fii- Cr ^° rdl 

Tel: Cray ford 999191 ■ . ; ■ 

Required for September 1988, . 
?f ee Soon bb possible, a full- 
time^ teacher of Beiance/ 
Mathematics to Join the staff 
a lively end weil-drga- 
depertmanta. The emph- 1 
.Jill be on the teaching of 
,n particular Biology 
JJg. Chemlafry In the Upper 
EK* or the School, together 
Win i*bib junior aolenaa, Ab- 
“« one third of the total 
l®* 0 hlnc commitment will be 

manta will be to aome extent 
.. depending.. on the 
‘Pprtlae which- the oahdldate 
■V be able to offer. This 
-ale .1 post Includes the 
opportunity to make croaa . 
curricular link* between the 
areas. . 

A. A. £615. Aaalatanca 
fal exdeneee, legal 

. disturbance aiTo- 

wance can be conaldared. 
Requests ror eDplicatipn 
uld do sent to the 
_ eadmistrese (enplos- 
oolacap a.a.e.). 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

HUNTINGDON AREA 

COMwJu O L LBOE 

. Neota, Huntingdon. 
Csmbi, 

173p 6n roll (200 iii sixth 
.Form) 

Required, (or September. 

■r of MethBmatlca tp 
_ - Lower end- Middle 
„°oi olaaaaa In this: large 
mont. P P ^’ Japaflj-. 


inacance, to teacn eorose tne 
ago end ability range. BMP 
course le followod. Pupils are 
taught In ability sate. 

Apply by letter to Head- 
master, _ giving ourriRulum 


TRAFFORD 

METROPOLITAN HOROUOH 

§Dl7ci^rON R DBPA RTMENT 
SALE ORAMMAR SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 

4NA 

MATHEMATICS SCALE 1 


WALTHAM FOREST 

^p^e L r oppohtunity 

bSSS£ MANOB HIGH 

Cap worth Street, Landau E10 
Head: Ml>* A. Doran 
REQUIRED FOR SPETMEDER 
PART-TIME 0.3 TEACHER 
OF P.E. SCALE 1 plus Lon- 
don and Social Priority Allo- 
wance required in thla Olrle 

stance, by letter enclosing 
c.v. and the namee, adreasee 
and etatue of two referees to 
the Chief Education Officer. 
Municipal Offices, High Road. 
Leyton, London EfO 5QJ. 
Ref. No: PB4/336. ll65M| 


Religious Education 


inquired September 1983 for SCfllfl 1 POStS 
1 term only to taaoh to 'O - . 


end 'A' Level. 

Appllcante ahould telephone 
the Haadmeeter at the School 
for application forigg and 
further particulars. (lBB^|j 


LONDON 

s^'aloybiub- college 
30 Hornsey Lane. Blghaata. 
N6 BLY . 


WIRRAL 

B08 M o^ P o%m N RAi. 

FLBSSINOTONHJP” 

5 Woodland Road, Rock 
Ferry. Birkenhead, 
Merseyside L49 4 NT 

11-18 Mixed R.C. 
Comprehensive 

(1200 on Roll) 

Required for a riMd 

SEESJSrfSiSmJEiBllR 

1983. 

.jmmarp* 


The sohool la A Voluntary • 
Aided R.C. Comprehonatve 
(previously Orammir) School 

Reqlilr^ b ° y ror Saptembe 


Required far September 
1983 1- arnduate to tOBchRe- 
liglous Studlea to CBE/ O 
Levels end some History to 

' ° A ppl V* ‘ "* t» S ° wr I H P ««- 

Ei eulaf e "or" "qunli f icatl a ns ¥£ 
experience, and the names 

Attorn or "tun 


Science 


BEXLEY 

LONDON DOnOUGH 
CRAYFORD SCHOOL 
Iron Mill Lane, Cray Tore! , 

Kent DAI 4RB 
Tel: Crayford 529191 
Required for September 1983. 
or as noon ee poealbla. a full- 
time teacher of Science/ 
Mathematics to join tho staff 
of two lively end wall-ora*, 
nlaed departments. The emph- 
Bale will be on tlie touching of 
Science, In particular Biology 
end Chemistry In the Upper 
pert or tho School, tonetlior 
with eome junior science. Ab- 
out one third of the total 
teaching commitment will be 
for Mathematics In the Upper 
part of the School. Require- 
ments will be to same extant 
negotiable depending on the 
expertise which the candidate 
may bo able to offer. This 
Scale 1 post includes the 
opportunity . to make croaa 
curricular links botween the 
two areas. 

L.A.A. £615. Aaelatance 
with removal expanse*, legal 
reea end disturbance allo- 
wance enn be considered. 

_ Requests ror application 
forms should be earn to tlie 
Actlnn lleedm Is trees (onolos- 
inn foolscap s.a.e.i. <175311 
134822 

COVENTRY 

eW?G°H F AK V G B l , & T LS V 

SPMFREnBNSlYE SCHOOL 

RWJSTMW CV2 ^ js 

(1440 on roll! 

?" t \ u [ rBd _8eptember 1983. 
srJi« ,a . nt X, Bne ' ,Br for Physics 
Ons term appoint- 

teocblng to exomlnnUoTi^eva*" 

givin p 0 p, ruir , a D ,i ol , y . a b e s : 

Iflcatlona, experience) and 
namee anil addressee or two 
educational raroreos to the 
Haad Toacher at the school. 
Enclose a.a.e. If acknowladga- 
!T. Bnt ..Cpquired.. Canvassing 
disqualifies. 

p.o A y n er B ?i l 7 ^7^r° rtlinl 1 t S4lgii 


COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
ORAVE8HAM DIVISION 
GRAVES END GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Church Walk, Gravesend, 

Kent 
nolli 514 

URGENTLY REQUIRED ror 
September 1983, ror one 
»«“ p .. part-time Teacher for 
chemistry, 

. To tench the subject at 
least to 'O' Level. Quallftad 
teacher or Graduate consi- 
dered. 

Apply immediately by letter 
to the Headmaater with Cur- 
riculum vitae and the names 
Bnd addresses of two re- 
faree*. (178BB) 134B9B 

WARWICKSHIRE 

KERESLEY NEW LAND 
. SCHOOL 

Qrova Lane, Korealey End. 

Coventry CV7 BJZ 

“"WequTreli^a 1st _ August 
1983, for a period of one 
year, temporary teacher or 
PHYSICS who can ofrer 
boys P.E. ae a second dis- 
cipline. Scale 2 available 
for a suitably qualified and 
experienced candidate. 

Letters or application 
direct to. the Head el the 
School. ( 18505) 134822 


WALTHAM FOREST 

CARDINAL WISEMAN 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Sharnall Street, London El 7 
Heart . .Mr. A. Innns 
REQUIRED FOR SEPTEMBER 
TECHNICAL STUDIES (TEM- 
PORARY ONE TERM) SCALE 
1 Pi ui London Allowance re- 
quired in I his Catholic Com- 
prehensive School for pupils 
avail 14 - 19 years <500 on 


roll) to teach CDT. TD or 
associated subjects. 

Snnd latter of application, 
CV nnd iiamue and addresses 


or two rsferoee to the Head- 
t on char. Ref. No: P72/335. 

<167991 135492 


Apply to He6d master at 
the ficnool giving full aur- 


rlculum vltao ond mniw of 

ssa,b?. r r«r B o^ a iS34ii 


Motfdtn La nguages 
Scale 1 Po sts , 

SANDWELL r 

B0 B 0W°0 P P«^ 

co “s|gTo^'; ,VE 

• (11 • 18 cbnlprehanslve) 


Scale 2 Posts sad above 

— — — : — Sms. 

■ ' DUDLEY - ' “ r ,h * • <,W ‘ '■ laafl.a 

J ‘PSSRSW*" - ''C 

r •; technical Studies 

(11 - l Q r ^'°p 0 fi Comp. ScgjB 1 p oslg 

Required . 1st November ■■ ■ ■■ ■■■■ — 

irStuehT tj “be* {n charo* DUDLEY 

‘’■’cV level* . METROPOLITAN 

* Same lq wBr ■ • BOROUGH 

OENERAL..,. • - 8ofBNC Tnn m.im cnAT SCHOOL 


to ’O' level. 

,war ; ao/e&cb 

ill jtiao be re- 
:le a .poat. • _ . 


teach Ins will . also ba re- 
quired. Sosls 2 poat. . 

DO telle f rom the Heed- 
msstgr. .SAB 


8 

Scale 1 Posts 


Scale 1 Posts 

DUDLEY 

. , M «5S8g«fe , ff AN 

THE BLUE COAT SCHOOL 
Baagb^ood^d^dTeV, 

.. (18'- 16^: co-ed. toifip. • 
. Group 7) 

tsmnj&ta 


BEXLEY 

inviPUB 

Avenue Road. 


OROtlOH, 
■SPSrlth, Kent 


WSfc»“1S5ifl£«- -i 

Buontlsl). 

, Loiter* of epplieetlbrt 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Scale 1 Posts 

BROMLEY 

LONDON DOROUOH OF 
BROMLEY 

CATOR PARK SCHOOL FOR 

ulH LB 

Lennard Hoed, Beckon hem. 
Kant 

Required from 3rd October 
1983, a t anchor to share in 
the leaching of Hlatory, and 
to teach Drltlah Government 
and roliUca in iho senior part 
of the achool. This is a tem- 


IlIRMINGHAM, 

THE QIRMINOHAM ROYAL 
INSTITUTION FOR THE 
BLIND 

8 1JBBN ALEXANDRA 
OLLEOE 

TEACHER OF ORIENTATION 
AND MOBILITY SKILLS 
Burnham Scale 1: £5.178 - 
£8.142 plus 8. S. A. £711 per 
annum . 

Qualified Teacher required to 
teach Orientation nnd Mobil- 
ity Skills to visually handfeap- 

P ed young adults. Ability to 
asch snot liar subject desir- 
able but not essential. 

Qualified taarhera not in 

R oaseselon or o special qual- 
Icatlon ror taaOiinq Orienta- 
tion and Mobility Skills to the 
visually handicapped can be 
considered for tills appoint- 
ment on condition that they 
ere prepared to undergo 
appropriate 'In-service' train- 
ing soon after taking up (hair 
appointment. 

Further information and 
application form from: The 
Principal. Quean Elizabeth 


Principal, Qu 

College . 49 Cl... ...... nuBU , 

Horborno, Birmingham B17 
STO. (107811 160022 


porary poat. 

Full data 


..... details listed under 
History, Scale 1. (167961 

139622 


ROTHERHAM 

M ETROPOLIT A N 
COUNCIL 


comppmSTiSnsivS 

SCHOOL 


LINCOLNSHIRE 

ORANT11AM COLLEGE 

F ggi£ U A n T Tgg K . 

Temporary pari-timd 
toacher of cue deaf 


11 * , fob \!^ ?£ r£i? prOK - 

Required aa. soon ae 
possible. ASSISTANT 

TEACHER - SCALE l. For 
mainly Dlrle and some 
Junior mixed l'.E. Closing 
Data: Ae soon as possible. 

. Curriculum Vilas and 
details or two persons for 
reference to the Director 
of Education. Norfolk 
Knuao, Walker Piece. 
Rather hem, W. B. Muasett. 
Director of Personnel Re- 
sources. (167781 135622 


Required as enon as 

B OHBlbln initially for IS 
ours per weak a toacher 


------ rv* *1 m kuu^nar 

or inn asar to aupporc a ' 
"*Mrtent on tile donnral 
Foundation Course in the 
Department or General 
Educotlon. 

. Purthor details and bp- 
plication forms available 
from the. Principal. Gran- 
tham Collage Tor Further 
Educotlon. Stanabrldne 
Rond, Grantham Nail 
SAP. is.a.r.e, ). Closing 

?m 9 s» 8th sbd Wo°* 


Special Education 

Headships 


Whftrfald Hill. Kaarsnay. 
Davor 

Teacher- In- Charge required as 


W1LTBHIRE 

COLLEGES 

.TROWBRIDGE 


booh bh poaalble. Thle Com- 
munity Home under the con- 
trol at the Social Services De- 

f ertment provides for appro*- 
mutely 16 boys aged 11 - 16 

r ears who have been received 
nto the enre ol the County 
Counoll. Many or iha boys 
who .puss through the Homs 
may show aome.. behavioural 


Social Studies 
Scale 1 Posfc 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
WHITEOROaS SCHOOL .. 
Lydney, Glos. i 

(II - la. comp) • - , , 

Temporary Fart time Social 
Studies (History/ gepg., 
R.E.) teacher required 2 days 
per weak to Join team 
ta aching years 4 and 9 from 

i gt Eeptembqr, 1985 to 31st 
.uaust, 1984. „ 

Apply by latter to Head- 
master with- OV and namaa of 
2 referees (SAB), ( 1 Tft ^y aoaa 

IPSWICH 

PARLlNOAVE mOMBCHOiL 

S inionni Rood. Wood bridge 
•19.4/0 
16.- iff Mixed 
Comprehensive, Roll 790 
Required Immediately for 
temporary one- term appoint- 
ment September Ills. 

Hcele 1 1 Teacher of Sociolo- 
gy, stale to arer teaching up 

. ' 0 Apply* n by A |ettor" Initially. 
SffsP&^iv^^aTS}™. 


ole] work and experienced 
with the alow learning child. 
Scaia 2 Poat. 

- . Appllcatlona by latter Im- 
mediately giving full curricu- 
lum vitae 1 and -quoting name* 

i£ VhTiKH.s-irtJiSfrs 
SMSfr^rTffiw. T «syifta 


Required as_ eoon u 

K hsalble a Coursework 

rltor/Computer Prog rum- 
mer to loin a rasoarch 
team in tho development ol 
Micro Computers and Tot- 
al Screen interaction mpocl- 
flcally for ui« with the 
handicapped In education. 

Grade of post • Lecturer 
I (temporary 1 year). 

Salary acala £9.649 to 
£8,738 par annum. 

ated • application 
ould be.^raturrmd 

di rjr* ifunrunuvv Technical 
Colleae. . 

Trow br Id 
BA 1'4 
possible 


Scale 1 Posts 


CROYDON 

(LONDON BOROUGH OF 
CROYDON) 

BDhUCATION COMMITTEE 

INVITE APPLICATIONS 
FOR THE FOLLOWING 
POST 

A pnrl-tfldto (0.5) qual- 
ified taaoher of th* Deaf 
required tp work ..op * 
peripatetic basis with par- 
tlstiy nearing puplla In 
main stream and special 

aohools. 

Salary -according to qual- 

Iflcatloas and experience.. 

' , For application' forma 
telephone the. - Croydon 


Indapendent Schoois 

Headships 


headmaster required • for 
small independent school In 
Scotland. Fhyalcs and Chemis- 
try teacher, preferred. J*»h 
avail able ror wife. To atari. 

J * Writs* Box No. TE8 00024,, 

sot ! Wft- 


Whitley Abbey Mixed Comprehensive 
School, 

Abbey Road CVS 4BD (1 ,420 on roll) 

Required September 1883 

Assistant Teacher 

forChemlstry Scale 1 

A permanent fullrtime post to teach 
throughout the school, with a possibility of, 
SfxthTorm work for suitably qualified 
applicant, ’ 


th 4B231 


‘SM WW ?o d ^AXSaSnv -I Apply by letter giving fulldetalls (age, 
wiihout defay. ^79i y a4jaB . ■ qualifications, expenehce) and name 


f EBtBblT»he 

^nugfpet- 


Bilateral. 
:h farm Sept. 


■ KENT 






|s!}g^.as^vfitT : Ms^T , : j ■ 


T«E ABBEY SCHOOL' -, . 

pludlnB IstliB wprk-,, • • .. i 

■ Appiicatiana Tn writlnn as *. .. • 
- idoii- as possible atylnu- full -. 

- details ana -name* and oddrea- , • 


quallfioations, experience) and names 
and addresses or two education at - 
referees tolheHead Teacher atlhe ' 

schoolwlthln ten daysof appearance of I: s 
advertisement Enclose siS-e; if 
acknowledgement required. Canvassing 
disqualifies.-; 











THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT « ^ 




INDEPENDENT 

continued 


Mathematics 


By Subject Classification Other Assistants 


Classics 

Other Assistants 


DULWICH, SE32 

ALLEYN’S school. 

Dulwlah 

H.M.C. Indonondsnt (ax 
Dlraet Qrontt and 
Co-educational. 860 pupils: 
BIO in the 6th form 
Required limned lately. »» a 


Hequlroa immediately. «a a 
replncament far a teacher 

8 Ding on Maternity Leave, e 
Jeealce graduate _ to teach 
lb tin, Cleeslcal Civilian t Ion 
and a little English. Thli la 
axpactad to be a temporary 
appointment until July. 1864. 
The salary will ba according 
to tha Alleyn' a acalo (above 
Burnham l and noeammoclatlan 
will ba available if required- 
Applications, with currlcu* 
lum vitae and names, addrea- 
aes and telephone number* of 
two referees should ba sent 
aa aoon as possible to The 
Headmaster, Alleyn's School. 

J d vvnley Road, Dulwich, 

823. (173 87) 181634 

Commercial Subjects 
Other Assistants 


LONDON WIO 

Full-tJmn teacher o( *A* level 
Been antics and Accounting re- 
quired for September. Mod* 


EDINBURGH 


CAROXLFI ELD SCHOOL. 

XAPS 

3T Barntan Avenue West, 
Edinburgh BH4 SHU 

MATHS TEACHER 

Required In September 
or January 1984 a wall 
qualified teacher of maths 
to PSS and CB standard to 
be In charge or thli subject 
throughout tha acltool- Any 
applicant should have a 
real desire to become In- 
volved In the life of the 
school and aomeone with 
experience. Interest In 
names ana computers If 
possible la looked far. 

Tevlot scale and Govern- 
ment Superannuation. 

Please apply In writing 
to the Headmaater with 
curriculum vitas and the 
names of two refareae. 
(1SS1B) 188424 


Maths part-time, aae main 

j A a?i.ri% r 4i? ,,<,r than mis 


Modern Languages 


Physical Education 
Other Assistants 


BRISTOL 

THE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
Winterbourne BS17 1RL 
Required for September: or 
January 1884 P-E. teacher to 
organlee P.B. end games 
throughout tha School (180 
girls). The poet Is residential 
and a willingness to be In- 
volved In out of school activi- 
ties le a strong recommenda- 
tion. 

Please apply In writing to 
the Head mast rase with C.V. 
and names and addresses or 2 
referees. Previous applicants 
need not re-apply. (Tha Col- 
legiate School). (17829) 


Science 

Other Assistants 


LONDON 

INTERNATIONA L 

COMMUNITY SCHOOL 

P hy a Ica/M a t h e m at lea 
teacher required part time 
10.6) from 13th Septem- 
ber. Vary amall Interna- 
tional claaaea. Teaching to 
C.C.E. 'O' lavel end 
C.S.E. 

Details from tha Head of 
tha Balance and Mathema- 
tics Department, Mr- J.R, 
Pounds, International 

Community School, 10 
York Terrace Beat. Re- 
gents Park. London NW1. 
Tel: 01-933 1208. (16770) 
184824 


Technical Studies 
Other Assistants 


CHARTERHOUSE 

Required. preferably for 

J anuary 1984. teacher of DE- 
ION AND TECHNOLOGY. 
Applications should havo ex- 
perience In a wide range of 
materials and will ba required 
to assist in the teaching of O 
and A Lavel Design and Tech- 
nology In a new purpoae-bullt 
Technical Centra. 

Applications with telephone 
numbers and namea, nddraa- 
ibi and telephone, numbers of 
two referoea, to Headmaater, 
Charterhouse. Qodalmlng. 

Surrey. (17834) 183424 


Other than by Subject 
Classification 

Other Assistants 

LONDON 

LONDON SCHOOL OP 
IBLAMICS 

68 Romford Road, Forest 
Cate. London E7 9MY 
Tel: 898-9733. 819-0199 
Qualified and experienced 
teachers are urgently required 
In all school subjects. Salary 
according to qualricatlon ana 
experience. (17570) 188824 


LONDON 

GRADUATE TCACIILIIM 
of (1) Matlm. (2) Bun.. <■}! 
French, (4) Latin. (3) 
Clenernl Suhjnch. nr com- 
bination uf any two, re- 
quired by lunii established 
girls' tutorial London W6, 
murnlnan only 0 n.m. In 1 
p.m. Form annul poem of 
guaranteed hours. pleasant 
conditions, tiny claims 10 
• 14 yearn. 

Tal. front 30th Aunuat, 
(Ol) 748 6463, prefornbly 
before 1 1 a. m. /after a 
p.m. (17348) 1 HS 624 


Preparatory Schools 
By Subject Classification 
English 

Other Assistants 


BRISTOL 

CLIFTON PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 

Clifton College. Bristol BHH 
SHE 

Clirton Prep, hoe unoxjiucloil 
vacancy for young teacher of 
English with some Latin for 
September. Resident esaoii- 
tlal, single accommodation. 
Temporary appointment but 
may became permanent. Sal- 
ary above Burnham. 

Apply at once to Headmas- 
ter. (18790) 202424 


Other than by Suhjict 
Classification 

Other Assistants 

CORNWALL 

Required September r„. 
i"™ «»Perlancad nuriiJff 

fent teacher ta 
nursery school. aS" *■« 


sSr aw S? 


HERTFORDSHIRE I 

KINGHHOTT SCHOOL P 

St. Inpulyl*, Hltchln, f 

!!wL or,tal *l r » rix E 

School ) o '° due ** ,0ni ^ 

VESStsSLIS? ■ 


Junior School. Sslsrr iS! 
•iham Scale. 1, ffijKLgi 
Superannuation. 

Applicants should m . 1 
w Uh rull eurrfculunj X 
w l th lho nemos end *2dru£ 
end telephone numbers affi 
refyeo. to the Hs.^g 


LONDON 

^c!KSLiSBI 

preparatory school. Ability* 
aeafat with asmss ant* 
Music on advanUBS, sd 
Equlv. Burnham Seals 1 Ms 
Lon. All. . 

Apply In writing with C.r 
and two rafaresi to: Tk 

BStirttSSi. bJn 

4NY. (17943) 


with some Latin fnr 
or. Resident cssou- 


burn Lana, London WIO 4AA. 

T..: Mlc 31189 /So. ( QtllBr Assistants 


Computer Studies 

v 

Other Assistants 


OXFORDSHIRE 



LONDON 

THE INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF LONDON 
Crowndale Road, Londom 
Nwl 1TR . 

Required for Septambar a 
qualified French teacher to 
teach to ‘O' and International 
Baccplnurate levels. Native 
apenkar and I.B. experience 
and advantage. 

- Please send full particulars 
together with the nnmaa of 2 
referees to tha Deputy Head- 
maatar. Internationa) School' 
of London, Crownaale Road, 
London NW1. (18908) 193624 


APPOINTMENTS 
IN SCOTLAND 




Education Department 

STROMNESS ACADEMY 
(Roll 480) 

... TEACHER OF 

business aii/DiEs 

£5,886-£?,O30 plus islands allowance £471 
Applications are invited for the above 
appointment from qualifying teachers of Business . 
Studies. The schools is a six year comprehensive 
school and the successful applicant trill be expecled 
(o undertake certificate work . 


teachers who hold registration with the General 
Teaching Council for Scotland. S ' 


ttICvjJlii7.ru. 


quaUricationsand experience) plus an islands 

Housing may be available and assistance Is given 
with removal expenses. 


iTTT: I TT! . . I ,■ ,1 


bter than 23rd September, 1983, may be obtained 
from the Director of Education, Council Offices, 
Kirkwall. . 


Other Assistants 


Shn a Lane 


Home Economics 


Scottish Council (or Educational Technology 

VIEWDATA/INFORMATION 

OFFICER 

(Fixed term post - re-advertisement) 

for : I 

SPECIAL EDUCATION 
INFORMATION EXCHANGE- 
PROJECT 

Applications are Invited lor the post of Vlowdalaflntormation Officer tore 
yaarprojeol. Aa a key member ol the protect team, ihe Offlcar wffite 
tonslbte for establlahfna and 


duaaUonal Tochno 




Regional Council 


EDUCATION 
: DEPARTMENT 

• ' rector • 

■ SCHOOL DUNDEE 

. ic r^“-^j 3 sss*«-«-w«i 


DDnUun « CQLUUBA ' a HI0H «H00L, PERTH 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERJJF^MODERN LANGUAGES 

hointiHi 

• . further EDUCATION ■ • ' 


and 


• REGIONAL COUNCIL 1 : 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
TEACHING APPOINTMENTS 

AppfloatJona ara tatted from registered teachers lor the undamohd P*"* 

PRIMARY 

headteacher "KjSf 

^ aasy*- 

Assistant heaS^S^ 

F ^ fenC ** • ' (nwSM r SoliSS?* nar ~ 0uWfln “ ^ '» 

n?i_ . y? y"? **WpifilEdlio8tton.QlllMr. ' V- 

KwjBRsiS&E Wlkailon fomw may be ofttkisd from:- • ' ; 

■ WySwiai Educetioc Officer' Briinhw.h nkrfaUfs XATnMllAhM Brest 


5»Iw™a B 

Rafenoca B 

ReNfjnce B 

Rsftrsneac 

Rsfennos D 


■ MaSj 1 Eduo ^ Jon P^r- Edlfttairoh Division, 40To4)Wclwn 

M “ o8,lan 0M * ton > 40TCrpfilchen 8W«f, ^ 

[ OffleOf. Wnt Utffen OMsion, 8W91 High 8W*‘ ^ 

5*^^fa'*B*»tt)hsa:9 asasmbef low ’ • :;i : 


THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT’ -26.8.83 


Colleges of Further 
Education 

Directors 
and Principals 

SBFTON 

METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
OF 8EFTON 

SOUTHPORT COLLEGE OF 
ART A TECHNOLOGY 
PRINCIPAL , , 

Applications are Invited for 
this post which will become 
vacant on 1st January, 1984. 
on the retirement or the pre- 
sent Principal. 

Group 6 College, with the 
following Departments: Art A 
Design, Business Studies. 

Community Btudles.Bnelneer- 
ing 4k Building, Oenaral & 
Adult, Science . 

Salary Range £20.862 
£21,864. 

Further details and applica- 
tion forma available from tha 
Chlaf Education Officer, 

Education Offices, Burlington 

House, Crosby Road North, 
Waterloo, Liverpool L22 OLO. 
(please enclose stamped 

addressed envelope) to whom 
they should be returned by 
Wednesday. 1 4th September, 
1983. (17353) 220016 


Other Appointments 


BRENT 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
DRENT 

KiLBURN POLYTECHNIC 
Priory Park Road, NWS 1VB 
DEPARTMENT OF FASHION. 
FOOD AND COMMUNITY 
STUDIES 

FOOD^SERVICE CATBR, "°' 
(Poet No. 83/8 > 

<Re-advert) 

' 19^3 ,r " d fr ° m 1,E Sa P‘®"'b B r 

r Lecturer I to teach Coter- 
.. Service aubjecte to 

i. T a . nd ‘-Time students 
5 (“IlowJno City and Guilds of 
S • London institute cauraea. 

! . ¥o c ^m c u? 0 $ NGLiBH 

£■ (Post No. 83/10) 

(Temporary uneqtabllshed 

^W.v“ ,,|r » ”l‘« B a 1 :: 

f. area 

■ 5 r 1 ! . com mu nice t Ions 

»■ rSififei’SS ftHdanla following 
[ coursee car- 

h.. (lunds. y TEC nnd c,ty aa * 
"v- ..DEPARTMENT OF OENER. 
t - auAOES CAT,ON AND la5 - 
S. LECTURER I IN ART 

[?:• HH nn 

* — jaae lo Leuch CCE O and A 
level and Ceneral Interest 
cauraea. 

; CENTRES “N AND neabden 


UECTURER I IN 
HOOKEEPINO AND DATE 
PROCEBSIJVO 
(Post No. 83/13) 
ftP9i* lrod from let Bsptem 


HEREFORD & 
WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

KIDDERMINSTER 

COLLEGE 

•~~ I ?F PAR ™ E NT OF 
COMMUNITY STUDIES 

ASSOCIATE LECTURER .• 
LJnAMA 

Applications are Invited 
well-qualified and ex- 
perienced parsons for an 
Bt * Lecturer (part- 
time) an a one-year tlxed 

aa ne'e , C .° " L r ,“ V, to teQ °h all 
SSP*fi5., Drama on a 
Foundation Studies i,. 
Theatre Course. The obii- 
Costume, 
and/or 

let) would ■assssff*” 
orS5;.',: , "g.»i!i c ss r »™» 1 - 

r.no.: CS.S49 - e|, 7ai 

'SSf, 1 .-.'!: 

S°.° Sflftfl; Kidderminster. 

'Kidderminster 66311. 
(16784) 220026 

HEREFORD & 
WORCESTER 
C °UNTY COUNCIL OF 

T^mescwEifi,. 

Department of Catering 
and Institutional 
Management 

Applications are Invited 
for a Lecturer Grade I in 
CATERING SKILLS. Th" 
poet to ba taken up aa 
noon as possible. 

Candidates, should be 
aultably qualified end have 
had some industrial axpari- 
2? c 2 ! . n lIla trHd °, teaching 
experience and qusllflcn- 
tlone would be benaficlal 
although not essential. 

In,*hB flrat Instance tha 
appointment will be for a 
temporary period up to tha 
Slat August 1884. Salary 
In range £5.648 to £9,735 

pend Ing'oni experience .“n’d 

qualification. 

.Further datslls and ap- 
pllcation form are abtain- 

gaTW 01 '\U -?o B ' whom 
completed application 

‘ 0 ,™* should ba returned 
within 1 4 days of tha 
appearance or this advar- 
tlaemertt. (167B3) 820026 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

CABSIO COLLEGE 
Langley Road. Watford WDl 


L-..' Pwiilrad from let September 
p- t -J988, s lecturer to taacn 

I Book-keeping and Data Pro- 

cekslng ana to aontrlbuta 
some teaching In the Tleld of 
•• World or. work to students at 
■ the Harlesden Centro. 

For ell the above poets: - 
Salary: £3.649 - £9,735 

^887 Lotldon Allowance of 

Brent Is an equal opportun- 
: Hy employer. 

Applications are welaomad 
. [rom candidates regard less or 
race, nationality ethnla or 
, national origins, age, marital 
flatus, sex. aoxuel/D orients- 
tion, and from registered dls- 
t.- ■Wed persona. 

' _,Brent Is fufidsmentelly com- 
fitted to Multi -Cultural 
. Education. 

„,f u r. ther Particulars and bp- 
Pj/fatjon forms roturnabla 
•• ffi'^TEN days of this ddver- 
* rlSSJPW 1 mav ba obtained . 

!.. STs^E'^rfiBS^JSSSIK 


CALDERDALE 

^TROPOL ,TA N BOROUGH 

igUCATJON DEPARTMENT 
THE PBRCIVAL WHITLEY 
COLLEOE OF FURTHER 
BDUCATION 

| j^ncls Street, Halifax HX1 . 

I"*! Halifax 88221 

fcra&r/c SKranSr 


° r FOOD 

lecturer GRADE 1 
A8PECTB - 

TnT.'fT •ifiBTiTn.ijr — rrmimiii 

city * aullda 706, 709 and 
T.E.C. Diploma. Ideally ap- 
plicants should have work ex- 
perience in the catering in- 
dustry with relevant qualifica- 
tions . An ability to teach 
other rood Industry subjects 
and a teaching qualification 
would be an advantage bui 
not necessary- 

Salary . £8.338 - £9.267 + 

£246 Fringe Allowances. 

Further details and applica- 
tion farms (8.A.E. pleaea) 


LANCASHIRE • 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

op fi 8 k?§« 

SSSSt 

Lifingdalo Rood, Loylana, 
Prooton 

MERGE. 

Forms/further details 
from/to The PrUiclpnl at 
tlie College. (8AE please). 

Closing R B gS to ;,, K i5( h 
September . 1988. <I7|^4» 6 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
CITY OF NEWCASTLE UPON 
TYNE aa„w,TtrS 


j^dim tmSSBgW&l 

JSi :«.© efemMt 1 of'an liSS 

‘ ffi.). VouA Training 
w-K egi^ired from lat Eaptem- 

itfRE?? m T sas3fWoB , k“ ! - 

J J-AEPHoanon forma and 

U™ , «r particulars obtainable 
I2 m J3J B Principal at the Col* 


ROTHERHAM 

METROPOLITAN 

COUNCIL 

ROCKIN QHA_M COLLEGE 

Wath-upon-Deame. 

Rotherham 

Tel: Bother. 874310 

Required as soon as 

T|E “ p »« AR o , r 

ft 0 g c . ou ;^"t B . r , n - n ^ 

Manufacture, end S 

w^-Tsaa B-. 

time appointments will be 
ta ,.Sh ,0 2 n nB Possible 
eSunitS Ch ,“ n re- train Inc 
cpuriH for redundant 
Staelworkara. In all cases, 

5BSBBr ,M » . “f" meal/co m- 

"L»rlcs qualifications are 
indimtrlnl. com- 
merlaal or profesBlonal ex- 
perionce vary desirable. 
ftaJ. •■■“hlng qualirica- 
« l i ^A V V^ Id b S ■" eddltlon- 
al recommendation. 

„ 8-lary: L.l £3.649 - 

£9,738 p.a. 

Letters of application/ 
curr jcul|jm vitae Im- 
mediately plsaee ta The 
Principal at tha abava Col- 
lege, to Include full details 
and namea/eddresses ol 
two reforeea. Further de- 
bB obtained on 
request from the College 
Principal. W.B. Mussel, 
Director or Personnel Re! 
sources. (17873) 220026 


Colleges and 
Departments of Art 

Other Appointments 


SBFTON 

0?8EF?C>fc ,TAN Q °KOUOH 

A&I.AK 0 TECHNOLOGY 
BIS, A o R n™ ENT OF art * 

LECTURER I 

81L.VBR8MITH1NO/JEWELLE- 

Requlred January 1984 to 
take responsibility ror small 
sHvarsm! thing. mate! and 
Jewellery workshop and to 
work as part or team or lac- 
tu - 0, S. l 4!=£ 0,1 P d “ t,,,n Gtudioa 
and DATEC Diploma courses, 
thi^>ughout department. 

Expected that auccessful op- 
Dl leant will hold racognlaed 
□uaUflcotlan In thla special- 
ism and be a practising de- 
Blgner/artist, 

Belery within the LI Scale, 
(currently £3.388 - £8,267). 

Further detellH/applicattan 
form from: Registrar. (De- 

partment of Art St Design), 
Southport College or Art and 
Tachnolagy , Morning ton 

Aged, aouthnnrt n In ■■ ■■■■.■.- 

YWK" 

(14618) 240026 


University 

Appointments 

LANCASTER ' 


Youth and 
Community Service 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

COMMUNITY 

EDUCATION 

A8B1BTANT WARDEN/ 
LEADER 

BARTON HALL YOUTH 
CENTRE 
Gloucester 

JNC Sca^o a^ca.773 to 

I®?, 1 ? ■P.POlntaU to 
this post will relate mainly 
...JounB people o> 
Jamaican origin. 

„,Kurthe p details and op- 
pllcaHon rorm from the 
9. h J, 0 , f , „ * lb >n O f r leer . 

Starring Dlvlalnn. Shire 
Hall. Glouceater OL1 2TP. 

„ CLOSING DATE 16th 
Septambar, 1983. II679BI 
440000 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

MEDWAY DIVISION 

Medway Adult Education Centra 
Eflatgate, Rochester, Kant 

Appointment of 

PRINCIPAL 

Group 2 - El 5,072— £1 6,1 94 


Applications ara invited forthspoatol Principal from 
January, 1 984 to take responBiblllly for the devetopmi 
and administration of Adult Education in the Medway 


Division. — 

Appllcatlonlomna and further particulars from the 
Divisional Education Officer, New Road, Rochester to 
whom they should ba returned by 9th September, 

1 Hd3. 


KENT® 


COUNTY 

COUNCIL 


LONDON 

Ilona' courses to hoin tfio 
i n*l « n S o v ud In our hoa- 

tals and clubs to help thorn- 
selvas and Intends to run one 
»aiSnJi!».' ,en,lal pereonal da- 

scHr n ° for V °“ 5S 

,n young poopla 
■ nd ability to retain nnd com. 

■"“"lento w i th thf>m "7 s co r I S: 

qulrad for this work. Exoerl- 
*" trufnlng a ml/or youth 
and community work eesen- 

annSiS? C,rC " £8 ' 000 

orricer!" 1 

Weymouth Street. 'London 
WIN 4AX. 1167801 440000* 


RESIDENTIAL 
SOCIAL WORKER 

£3 l 849-£7,005 p.a. 
extended to £7,404 If qualified 

This post is at Endslelgh House, Roskear. Camborne, which Is a 
home for seventeen boys (usually of secondary aae) who have 
emotlonal/behavlouial disorders and la maintained by the local 
education authority. Applicants should be appropriately qualified 
lor work .with children with these difficulties. TWb Is a non-resident 
post and thB successful applicant wil be required to commence 
aa soon as possible. 

faify fte'AiAa'a to" tne tKperfrrfenaerirMr 
A. R. Jones (Camborne 712189) to whom completed forms 
should be relumed. Closing date 12th September, 19B3. 


ApplicBtlonu era invitod for g 
tutor to touch English and 
Study Skills to oyer-saae stu- 
dents enrolled In the Uni- 
versity. under the Direction 
of the Co-ordlnotor In -Ses- 
sional Couraea. Applicants 
should hava a qualification in 
TEFL and spproprlate 

teaching experience. Full-time 
temporary appointment for 
lix-ni^nth* from I October 

Salary M an annrbprlnta' 
gol^t^on tha scale £6,746 to 

further particulars may ba 
obtained /quoting ref Branco 
L2B3/B) from the Establish- 
men! Office. University 


LBB3/B) from the EBtabllsn- 
ment Office, Univorslly 
House, . Ballrlgg, Lancaster 

LAI 4YW, where applications 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

SSkkl&l&x™ 

wm srb- 

DI8 tBFbUTION if PO8T8) ■ ■ , 
Required for SPptamber 1998 
or ebon aa . poaalblo ■thara- 
art or - 2 Isstureri Orsds I to;, 
teach. mainly on 8BQ National 


COMMUNITY BDUCATION 

^81^ 0.848 p.a. A 
O rod unto Allowance. 

Required bb soon ■■ poaalblo. 
To be booed In District 3 at 
Miles Platting Community 
Education Centre. Miles Plat- 
ting. He/K:;o will assist the 
Co-Ordinator in the integra- 
tion of the component parte 
of the work of the Centre but 
will bs particularly Involved 
In outreach wprk with young 

S Bools In the Catchment, arda 
r the centre. • •• 

furtEar^dateli* lrom"th* ArM 

Principal, Room A 9, North . 
Manchester Araa or Corn mu n- 
Ity Bducatlon,' Abraham Mon 
Centre, Ci-ssooiit. Rood. Man- 
chcator MB 6UF. Tel: 061-793 


Burnham Lecturers Grade I 

PRINCESS MARINA COLLEGE, ARBORFIELD, READING, BERKS 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified persona io fill the foBowlng posts as soon as 
possible: 

ENGINEERING MATERIAL TECHNOLOGY - 
jars P aho u Id T I departmemtofscience Ref:AW16l9 

, " !m W *’" P : 

and Engineering Science to Level I. ■ 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF JOB; The successful candidate vrilj be mputsbto tej Ure iHwd ol 
the Scfencs Department and will Implement schemes of. work draWn up for REME, AppreilHcss.and 
approved by the Senior Education Officer, • ... ■ : . V 


60 Each 'of the SuoceBaful ap- 
plicants will ha 0KPOCLad_ ta , 

teach two or more of the fol- 

ISS!"!IZ ftl r 5lrJ2i rB Admtol." 


AssBssmen^antre^ a ^S^ r S F oSK?;: ^ ‘T 0 ?! “ r “”n T ■ - - ^ 

^SSSSSS^ MATHEMATICS DEPARTMENT of MATHEMATICS Hef; flWisio 


f; BXFED 



EErbSTutt 

Krysar ici ® 

Application forma ■nd- 

a^Sar^ttr nfgi . 

V§r' “to" be DT1 retijrnod "g 

fg4”fg«,2i 7th 


OXFOBDBHIRB 


Soolal Her vice* 
PRINCIPAL 

rBG?On|l^|| 88MBNT ; ; 

Nr. Morpeth 

This Contra currently 

trerr/w* 

and will also shortly .pro- . 

Vida secure accommodation 
for 0 young people. Links 
1th ’ other • ttoonciaa ■r* 

ail uthbltahad 


QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED; An appropriate degree or equlvatent qualification _ enabling the 
candidate to (each MathamaUca up to TEC Diploma Level 111. The abflity to teach Mechanical 
and/or Electrical Engineering and/or Physics and/or Computer Studies would also be an 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE JOB: The successful candidate will be responsible to Ihe 
Hsdd of Mathsmalkre for leacWhg to the scheriies ol work drawn up to REME Af^ranUcas, 

AERONAUTICAL SCIENCE - DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE mi: awimi 

QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED: An appropriate dsgrea or 'equivalent qualiljMtton enaUInfl the 
candidate to teach Aeronautical Science up to TEC Diploma LevelllL T^abltity to tench 
'Claoirfril PnnlnnBrlnn. Phvslcs or ConflDUtsr Studies WOUld 0130 bS an 


J ECHNICAL COLL.-- • Th, aua'casaful OPpHcnnt 

CHOOL 5*a.rthi,f» •• -*»l pogaaaB BdvgnDad 

Broughton Road, Bart bury : ... -'-aa in reslden- 

OXI 6 9Q A' , _ p«ntHmb'ar ' qua^iricai.w” proven 

Re qulrad ^^L.-^EvIna to 1101 c “ r ". - • 

SS,-B&«vSE fib — ” r, ' r ’ ' 


SSUrJSS Studies would 

advantage. 

■ GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE JOBt The_auocesstul eandjdale win.bereajK 


, » r 1SW.' 'ShJSSEK 

SqjgRw^ms. feus 

q(jt r Sn candidates need 


7or QP "TJ 

tiou and 


d.ffi r jgrp-afi: : 

development df Wg' 1 "," 

N o a id? 'w orlf. h ops Wt 1 1 he P«rr 

■ ment. SAB pTesse. ( 1 83 2g6026 


Rfe“tWSIf V>%°" tnKY 

dl. L tSrfie"° D B retfr S 0 a )'. P ”nd ; 
SfltuBV Santorsl. «3*n”S| 
payable in approved elf- 

oumsisnce*. 

Wdo 1 8 ■ 


puyfli nouQi 

- GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE JOB: Tha successful candidate will be ^responsible, to Jhe 
Head of Science Department tor teaching to the Schemes of work drewn uja lor RET^ • 

Suo^M aSlicante wHl addlttoqally orgaidse and join ^^ oela ! Bfld 

recreational Alflea and be expected to play a full part In ihe life of the Unit. 

SALARY: Will be in accordance wilh ihe Scales ol Salaries for Teachers In Eatabllshmonte tor 
- cH,maUon. Enfilandand Wales, l.e; E5,64B-E9,736 plus a psnatonabls allowance of 17% 
Furtoar c£.. . longer Working Year. 

of salary for tne siy. '• a 8Q g per an hum will be paid lor exlraneoua dyUsa amounting to 
Anon-pensloriaWe „ i wrT v • v ; 

.15 hbyra of more A wwk, av^aged ovw •> > ,^*-.qhio undar the Teadhsra Superannuation. 

SUPERANNUATION: Th§ 

Scheme and dllraojp established own S3W 0 * , a ’ . ' IKa r5«ianoe, CM(3)4{L), 

^ “ ^:! ' <,85 "° 

later than 8th September, 1963 quoting the appropriate reference nuniuv. : • . 
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YOUTH AND 
COMMUNITY WORKER 

£7,743 to £8,673 

A suitably qualified Youth and Community Worker or teacher la 
required to assist in Identifying the needs of young people on Ihs 
Brltwell Estate, Slough, and lo organise resources In a way likely to 
meet those needs. Applicants should have experience of dub 
based work and Ihe ability to work as part of a team. He/she should 
have a definite commitment to working with young people and 
competence In sparling end outdoor activities, together with an 
awareness of group dynamics and experience of working with 
groups. Candidates should also have some administrative skills 
endjrossesa a current driving licence. Closing date September 9th, 

YOUTH AND COMMUNITY 
NEIGHBOURHOOD WORKER 

£7,485 to £8,415 

A suitably qualified teacher or Youth and Community Worker Is 
required lo continue Ihe establishment of Falrvlew Youth and 
Community Centre which covers West Reading. It Is funded by 
Urban Aid, to meet Ihe needs of the local community and young 
people In particular. Applicants should have knowiedgs and skills in 
group work, counselling, social educatlon/Ietsure and recreational 
activities. He/she should have organisational and administrative 
skills, together with ability to work on own Initiative. 

Closing date September 6th. 1883. 

Both posts will receive: 

Comprehensive In-service training, personal supervision and 
removal expanses in approved cases. 

Further Information from Mis R. Shepherd, Tel: Reading 876444, 
Ext 3844. Application ramie and Job specification (enclosing SAE) 
from Director ol Education (YCS), Shire Hall, Shlnllekf Park, 
Reading RQ2 9XE. 

BarkaMe County Counefl is an equal opportunity employer and all applicants wll Da 
conildared aolsy hi Ihs bails ot suHabfety for me poet Irrespective ol race, colour, 
sax, marital status w cKubtily. 


YOUTH AND COMMUNITY 
continued 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

YOUTH LEADER 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified end 
experienced persona to > oe 
seconded to Katiarlna 
Keystone Boys' Club. 

This Iona established 
Club operates a 6-day 
week service to the Com- 
munity In a variety or 
wove. The Boys' Club und 
Youth Club have substan- 
tial membership on four 
sessions per week. Special- 
ist activities play a me jar 
part In tha provision; a 
pre-school playgroup uses 
pari of the building, A 
considerable number of 
volunteers assist end the 
Management Committee 
moot regularly. 

The person appointed 
will bo expected to commit 

E isrt of the working week 
o the development or 
youth work In tne Ketter- 
ing erea In partnership 
with the Community Youth 
Service Area Team. 

Salary In accordance 
with the Joint NBOotlatlns 
Committees scale for aual- 
Ifled Youth Leaders and 
Community Core Wordens 
Scale 2 £5,773 to £7.398 

I ia. Starting point acrord- 
ng to experience. 


Application forms and 
further derails can be 
obtained Tram D.T. Leslie, 
Organising Secretory. 

Boys' Clubs or North- 
amptonshire, 8 Oulldhsll 
Rood, Northampton. 

Closing date for applica- 
tions. - 14 days after the 
appearance or this adver- 
tisement. (167871 440000 


OXFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
Community Education Service 
HENLEY YOUTH CENTRE 


to develop exciting and im- 
aginative work with young 
people In Henley Youth Cen- 
tre end the neighbouring 
nran. There are strong, links 
with the local Technloal Col- 
lege and the poet offers a 
wide variety of opportunities. 
If required. ring Wantage 
335 6 to dlscuaa the past. 

Further details Bnd an ap- 

r 'llcation form are available 
rom the Chief Education 


Posts 

overseas 

Poland •: I-. ;• 

Senior Lecturer in 
Applied Linguistics 
Post 1: Adam Micklewicz 
University; Poznan 
Post 2: University of Wareaw 

IHitiBM Totaach Appliad Linguistics with 
epiphaalson I snguago leaching methodology; 
conducing Bannlners and supervising MA theses. 

D ®fi rB6 ' Postgraduate degree In 

Appfifld .Linguistics (PtiDdeairflbta) from a British 
-UnGwvliy; three years relevant unlwisfty teaching 
okperjance. Post 2 reqidfea at leauthisa years 
tetahsr training experience, 
talarjn E8,24»-£11 jMparBnmm 
■enfilftai Overseas allowance according to 
niBrilHlaletu 8 /sal ary level, chad education . . 
alowanoe, free famished accommodation. fares, ' 
baggsgaelowance, medical schema, paid faava 
and superannuation contribution. 

renewable, cofnmancfng 

1983. ^ - 

ftaf«r*no*i63B81-62T ; 

Senegal ;• 

4 Teachers of English - 
British Senegalese 
institute, Dakar • 


V. 


v 


Government irtJerlts Aid programme. 

^^KToiea^ gerwralarxjapecfflo-rwedB , ■' 
■En^hccureaatoaduttafrombeehnefWCPfe ■ 

. lereis for up to 24 de»* houre'Sach week; to aaalat 
wmanrolmant, materials protection; meriting o(.- 
teto^^NaBprHl engfiah aHamliMlionSjio 
. awHlwHh fflkrtry aixl culture] luaKrtBea- 
QuMMeAltohaiCOhcftlal ' 

W.ehou kibe Single ortaarri 


i,cri,arnaA 1 ei-l; a minimum otTWa 1 ' 

. : V^TEF^teq^itere^ahd rbaadnaWe spoken ' 
;• fraftch;.,.' . ;» 

'■•^nrtCT^MfannorotwrtraeataliiKi '. 

,«UbPdjr|ilij| C^AY7,B0Qpernrihtfi(Eieibflr‘-;' 

: aceoreunaOiiilonL . 


; ; 'OteafWg ''' 


Reia^awaaSSKw-^T i't v /. 


KELT \ 
Scheme \ 

The Key Engllah Language Teuhlng 
Schama fa part of Britain's aid 
programme to developing countries 
oversea. 

Sierra Leone 

Lecturer In English Language 
Makenl Teachers College 

This poal forme part of a programme to revitalise , 
English leaching at primary level In Sierra Leone.' 
Outlaw The Lecture; will wgik as part of a email. 

K ELT leom, guided by the ELT Adviser and wit : 
BaBist In the preparation and Implementation ol a 
suitable English syllabus fcrbolh the Teachers 

• > Cerltfipate and the HlgherTSaohera Certificate 

courses; teach language and meflwd courses; 
supenrfad teaching practice; Raise with VSOi 
working hi In-taMce telplng; participate tn fn- 
' . service trelnlngcqtirws: artarigeonthejob 

. ^traintegQfoountafparte; 

Quattflaattemi Camfldstes, aged 26-45, must 
... be UKotHzemwfihaBrttiqh Educational 
.... edegreeplus 

v Certificate of Education and an MA in Applied •' 

Ltagulstkre or Postgraduate Dlpfoma In TEFL/ ■ 

■ TESL.andhavaat least five yeprp relevant 

• overseen experience. Primary school orprimery ' 

taachw IraWng experience overseas woutd be . 
“B®fbl bujitbt essential. Candidates should be " 

... • aingte or manfed without chfidran. : 

•MBnfi£9 1 716-ei1^9eparannijm " ■ ' - ' . 

, ..op salary level and mailtal status;. . " 

- 8 * 00111*1 Solaty fNe p) UKIhcbme tax; visdsble 
. overseas allowances according to marttaLslatue ■■ 

eduraOonal rfowanqeand hWWey free J 

. ;Wrttfsh^acokjiniodetton;^ 

OT^to^conbttWIoflto'arec^^ 

. •' or analkwancd q 111 % of 

V ^^^oortt'reot With the British ! 


u >were«wei63 K 12T 1 U ; - 

^furtiwrihtanMiw*f£v „ r ■' " - 

'pfsaitwrrt- ^^PpUoatlonfqmi, ' i 

1 ,h *P°*treferenoe 

^^^^^^"Simww.TheBfMiah 1 : 

• — unoil, 8041 Tottenham Court Bowf, 1 ’ ' 

; ^ London WlPOOt. * TT; . 


NORTHANT8 

NORTHAMPTON 
JUVENILE LIAISON 
BUREAU 


The Northampton Juve- 
nile Liaison Buraau is u 
multi -disciplinary project, 
due to start In January 
1984. aimed at dlvertlun 
Juvenile ofFendarx away 
from the Juvanllo Justice 
system, by provldlnp a co- 
ordinated approach from 
tha atatutory aiienclos and 
Riexlmteliifl the use of com- 
munity rasa iiraes. 

The team Will consist of 
two Police Constables, q 
Probation Officer, a Social 
Worker, a Teacher. n 
Youth Workor and two 
Clerka; ell or whom will 
be responsible to The 
Bureau Co-Ortllnutor. 

Applications are invited 
from suitably qualified and 
experienced people for tlie 
poet of: YOUTH WORK- 
ER. JNC range 3 paints 4 - 


Salary payable In accord- 
ance with applicable 
national agreements on the 
scale shown. 


For Job 
background 


description. 

Information 


orflcar, Macclesfield House. 
New Road, Oxford 0X1 1NA 
to be returned within 1 4 days 
or this advertisement. . BAE 
essential. Existing applicants 
remain under consideration. 
(18511) 440000 


and application form con- 
tact Mr. D.R. Clarke. 
Community Youth Service, 
Oulldhsll naad. North- 
ampton, (06041 34853. 

Ext. 5492/3488 to whom 
applications should bo re- 
turned by 1 3 th Sap tarn her 
1 983. (16303) 440000 


OXFORDSHIRE 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
SERVICE 

FAR I NO DON COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION CENTRE 
A suitably qualified part-time 
(0.5) Youth Worker who has 
Imagination and enthusiasm is 
required to work with young 
people In Faringdon to enable 
them to discover tholr own 
exciting potential. There will 
be three evening sessions per 
week with the remaining two 
by arrangement. _ Salary: 
J.N.C. 3 pro rata £7.483 - 
£8.413. 

Further Information end 
application form from the 
Chief Education orflcer. Mac- 
clesfield House. New Road. 
Oxford 0X1 1NA (see essen- 
tial) to be returned within 
two weeks. (173771 440000 


Overseas 

Appointments 

ATHENS TO ZIMBABWE 


THH TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT ^ 

JSSKfLSSSSS-. mm- 

Rffnawr- " or '^'4 

CYPRUS »l IVal'ton* ‘ S S* r , #CB| P' 

TEACH IN CYPIIUB AND Pllctlon. .1 7536) sgj 

M“ny M huud^nan A of tear linn SAUDI ARABIA 

for all Bublei-ts nun nrmlce A urltlsl, nianaanri . 

Will be required from ( P l ' ln, .? r ,* rated ut the Saudi^KlUf- • 
to university lev, ')*_l , ? p *“■* Natlunnl Guard iTobbimY 
end the next ocudemlt y«iar. Jeddah Tor mslri 
Good pay. no lox. w«rt»l ell- cltlldrnil aged <" ■ *11 S 
mmo ami nmplnymeut w |„ j, P holding prnllfcfnlt 

rondltlons. Interviews In the UR 

For Uotidln of luiw t»* »••«* Septomhrr Tor ioichlno 
tact rmplcivors idonen m n«J pt>s H ||)ly vacant Iramsdfiffil 
one pound. Shniuil y**»J find and/or early 1864, 
tills tjffnr iMiiiL-criiinlilu Please Salary anortnir-.... 

tell u> why. return our I Mere- ci5.300 p.it., plu» P pr e B^fS ' 
Hire tint! wi* nlmll ""'*‘1 yui ntatu* it* tarn mods do a, 
your mtinnv less 30 pent •• lur lenvn with Free tmSI : 

pustutir. Nll .„. elP flight*. An IntsrattiS 

Eph . I 55*1*37 l !. in ii a nxpurieiKn or tsoehlns iLV 1 , 
sill. Cy nru ■»■ (837431 4000110 n. ft - 7. and 7 • 8 IBS a!L. 

■ill nilvuiiliiim, tagetlierwlB 
■•xprrlnnci* or boys gsnts, 

mi'' ««' morn of: IsnguuL 

vplttpmont. drams, Hbvary, 

rs reiViVlVed 1 h! ^'“"nd 0 ' remSS h, , r ;‘S W 

uu"n rK " lUenl "* «L ‘W T AwSSS 

17 ft icnr lil nn r ,u o * ' , , ho V , ‘ l welts Immidlu,. 

arfe. 5 W**® lfc"- ,,c Kr wSS 

11 Jf iw roreroes to: c.c L i 

li-SL-hVrriir. [iM3) ,l “ l | l B C T n emelV l, ^ l ;f, 

1 o V bogidi U a! ,r i)Jc" IUrm?ngliom 82 3^. tlfW , 

hn.mii K. I 1 H!i I'll 460M5 , 


DENMARK 

3 uuollllnct uml uxtiuriumefl 
B.F.L. Teachers rcnulred in 
October by Oonnuivk'n lurunHl 
E.F.L. Institution. 

Minimum 17.3 lent- dun 
bourn over four-day taarliinn 
week. Minimum ram id nuy 
Dkr. 117. - (approx. fl 

oimiikIsI pur iciiL-hlnn limir. 

Send full f.v. lo Cumbrian* 
Institute Skuu bull nde 2. UK- 
1138. Ci»|M)nhiMinn K. (IBBJ 1 ^ 


Hundreds of teachers working 
all oyer the world learned 
Teaching English as a Foreign 
Language (TEFL) with Llnq- 
position: bVu- 1 , ,t/i> In n up their 
catlonal Courses'. (33323) 

460000 


GREECE 

E.F.L. tencliur rmiuired 
for private enallsli Lull- 

S uage Sctiool from mid- 
eptornbor to end of May. 

Write enclosing c.v. and 
photo to Mr. M. Poulious, 
I os Hen tan 25, Karditsa, 
Greece. 1173171 460000 


GREECE 

EFL Schools on Gk Islands 
req. fluent Gk organizers Ale- 
xander Inet _ Ao lorn tils 27 
Salonika Tel: 827106 843948. 
(172231 460000 


ITALY 

T. B.F.L. Teacher required far 
language school In South Italy 
Oct. 1 9B3 - June 1984. 

Send curriculum vitae and 
photograph to International 
School via Vittorio Vanota, 
69 Reggio Calablrn - To): 
0963/93099. (14619) 460000 


KENYA 

GREENACRES SCHOOL 
P.O Box 46910, Nairobi, 

S .enya 

.squires for September term 
19B3 ijm> ^hyplcs/Oeneral Bel- 

H.ftSSJsrll7«fB ,, 5aW8 


SPAIN 

riiACll IN IBIZA • Mam 
Valley Nchunl urgently r» 

■inline: 

1) SECONDARY tasdm 
tprnfurably fully qualified) b 

a) Mathematics and Selin 

b) History t Preferably 
Modern Languages) 

o Modern LanguegH 
d] Biology with Qtnird 
Science 

2) fully qualified PHIMABV 
teacher 

3) REMEDIAL teacher h> 
12/13 year olde with «dku 
learning prohlams- 

Ruah your curriculum vita 
with photograph end Ub- 

f iiione number to: The Don- 
or, Morna Valley Scnoti 
Apartado 95, San Carlos, jb 
in Baloaros), Spain. 11650!) 

46008 


TURKEY 
ENGLISH TEACHERS 
Ilequlrml Tor Bnptemher 9J. A 
private nncundary school ntta 
tiuallflnd laechera wtih BachM 
Ueyraa and teaclilng etrtW 
rorm D.E.S. Free a«cmjM* 
tlon. attractive salary, 48 d ipt 
Hummer and 15 days In w™ 
paid vacations. ^ 

Tulophunu os soon U pjU« 
01-607 0432. 4«W 

WEST BANK/I8RAEL 

HEBRON UNIVERSITY 
Lecturers required from a» 
bar 1983 or ae soon « ff* 
bio fur new end axpaMN 
EnnllHh Deportment. c«j* 
dotCB With TEFL ■WfSjS 1 
mid M.A. or Ph.D. P«r«« 
Fares. tax-free ■•■■rK!- 


Design and Product Producer, 
South Africa - Textiles 

We represent a major South African based textiles group which seeks to 
appoint outstanding design trained specialists for the following key positions 
In Its furnishings and household textiles division. 

SENIOR 

DESIGN PRODUCERS 

Responsible for the Innovation of design concepts for a range of high quality' 
furnishings and upholstery fabrics sold on the domestic and world markets, 
candidates should possess a BA Design qualification or equivalent, and 
nave a sound understanding of, and an established reputation In producing 
products for the home furnishing sector. Applicants should be currently 
operating either in a Senior Design/Product producing capacity and looking 
for the opportunity of a position offering exceptional scope for career 
advancement, and excitement or alternatively In a teaching role In the 
creative design education field. In this latter Instance, candidates must 
'Freelancing V8 & 8 ^ ccsssful track record In Design Consultancy and/or 

4^ 

DESIGN PRODUCERS 

Iirof Hi/ P< wJf Wil1 ,dea,fy ’ u,t youn 9 textlle °r graphics design graduates who 
S h ® v ® although possibly limited, experience in producing 

for the home furnishings market Tralneq 
: 2 qua,,,,ed creative personswho perhaps are no* airow 

m the teWlle Industry art, however, also Invited to anniy 

the wiSairaadyare, ar.ltW 

prenarbd to -■ ® ^ ,evel Design Producers; Naturally we .are 

~ ^Syuuate an attractive remuneration package which Wil|> 
'^-oise, Include genqrous relocatton expenses. •' 

Please write, In the strictest confidence, enclosing a CV and a Contact 
telephone number to: .= 

• • ■ Mr R. Wyatt /' 

± Hebox Textiles Ltd, Hebox Hpuse . 

DomlniorV Way Wost, Southdownview Road I 

Worthing, West Sussex BN1 4 8NW 


•‘-O 4J H."*- V «•. cii 1 '*'. ■ y- 


m 4 ii . n f / 4 1 1 '■ s . j : i n ^ j j i m i . i ;» . 

THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 26.8.83 


OPPORTUNITIES IN ZIMBABWE 



The Zimbabwe Ministry of Education and Culture 
wishes to engage secondary teachers for service on 
three year contracts with effect from January 
1984. 

Certified graduates and certificated non-graduates 
will be given preference, but applications from 
uncertificated graduates will be considered. It should 
be noted that only graduates with degrees in 
teaching subjects will be considered. The Ministry 
does not recruit persons with degrees in such fields ■ 
as sociology, philosophy and political science. 

Interested persons should write as soon as 
possible to the Recruiting Attach^, 
Zimbabwe High Commission, 

Zimbabwe House, 

429 Strand Street, 

London WC ZR-OSA. 

Letters must provide a brief curriculum vitae, which 
in the case of graduates must state the subjects 
studied in each year of the degree course. Enquires 
which do not provide these details will not be 



NORTH YORKSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
Education Department 

COMPUTER 

DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 

Grades P0.1 (a) £9 < 945-£11,052 p.a. ■ 

• A suitably qualified and innovative officer Is 
required to develop the use of available computer, 
technology In relation to the administration of the 
Education Department. • ' . 

• The successful candidate will be based at 

County Hall Northallerton, and .will be required to • 

■ .liaise with the County Treasurer's Computer 
Services Section and other Departments In order 
.to carry out a range of duties Including the 
maintenance and enhancement of existing 
systems the Introduction of new systems and 
the determination of priorities and equipment 
requirements, • 

. , Applicants should possess computer swns, 

. experience of Educatloh administration would be 
an advantage. 

.’•. Assistance with removal expenses ana a car 
user allowance will be paid where appropriate. 

.. Forfurtherinfarmatlon pleasecontact MrP. Hull . 
(Assistant Education Officer), Northallerton 

(0609) 312a Ext 450. Applications 
Should be sent by letter to The County 
Education Officer. Room 34; County 
Hall, Northallerton, DL7 8AE, from 
whom further details may be obtainea. 
The closing date for applications Is 
Mofiday, 12th September, 1983. ; .. i . , ; 


RM 1 -fluallliod AnBlo-Ausiro- 
U SB. JSSIP 0 !!""** 0 1 •« 1*rlmsr» 
£f, , nelP“l Nipua-Nnw Guinea 
Advisory Teecher Australia 
E£?“* f®*. Position Primary. 
Principal nr Sanlor Teerlior 
enywhere iPrar. 9th. Amnr- 
lo" , A.D BC S6 t D . Lont,on Uni verst - 
ft 5i?' TBFL. Bacheloi' anod 

?I-K5T». Awnnbta Jntofvlew 

London mid Soptemhnr. 

Contact Tolox 56224 a. n. 
Attention Rill Pell. C1BS03) 

460000 


Administration 
Local Education 
Authority 

KNOWSLEY 

METRO PQUTA N 
BOROUGH OF 
KNOWSLEY 

CAREERS OFFICER 

Scale 4/5 £6.264 . E7.BB6 

Applleanis should hold 
JJio Diploma In Caroen 
Outdance , and will be re- 
quired Id carry out ■ full 
ranpa of duties in the 
Careers Service at Klrkby. 
He or she will provide 
vocational puldance • to 

[ luplls or ell abilities In 
“£■ I , , comprehensive 

sclioals and provide an In- 
formation and employment 
■•jrvlce. Duties also Innluda 
work with the younB un- 
amployad and local indus- 
try. The aalery provides 
Tor scaulerat ad promotion 
to Scale 5 after two year 
service plus a car usor 
allowance and a loan facil- 
ity ror car purchase. 

33 hour week. 

.. Application form from 
the uirectar of Mtvpowar 
sad Manaoenionl Sarvlcen, 
Municipal Buildings. Kirk- 

h aural. Closlnji data 8th 
Saptsmber, 1BB3. 

Applications welcome 
from approprlataly qual- 
ified dlBB bio d persons, 
(17378) 480000 


WOLVERHAMPTON 

HEALTH AUTHORITY 

„ SENIOR HEALTH 
EDUCATinw nrri run 


to 'develop m 


of - or- oxperl 
I Cl 


mi 

urvvi 
Educi 
1 verhei 

IS. AP 
b deacrip.t 



REGIONAL 

COUNCIL 


CAREERS SERVICE 

AREA CAREERS OFFICER 

■ (SPECIAL SERVICES) 

Salary £9, 558-El 1 .325 per annum 

This post carries the statue of Area Careers Offlcwanrilfi part 
of theCareers Servloe mansoement learn, bul Is raspo^siWe 
regionally lor the provision of Wwnrioa t-to young 
special needs. The aucge.ssful appitanl WiH I be jwpaahad 10 
vvwk closed with other members ol a team offering a range o( 
post school servfcea, . ■'.•••••■ 

Appllcenls must have a degree, hold the Diploma JnCnrtnj 
Quraance and Have a minimum of three years ® 

Careers Officer. Previous experience of dealing with young 
people with special needs will be an advantage. 

CAREERS OFFICERS 

• Salary E7.983-E10.413 
Probationers £7,644 ■ 


the Diploma in Careers Ouldanca. • . , , . • • . J 

r.irthsr d fit alia and appllcattoh form*, are available frort 


LONDON 

atsw*f° oAB - iTv in 

OPBRATtOM SPRINODOAtlD 
Camden 

Sppnaor-pd by Camden Cam- 

M mittea Tor Community Rnla- 
ons In conjuntllon with 
urtli London Col lane ra- 
pylre* an EMPLOYMENT 
LIAISON OFFICER The Pro- 
ject 'a objective |a to provido 
iqnauBoe tralnlns and job 
PjfScemouta Tor 16 end 17 year 
Olds for whom English fa a 
second languago . 

euccuBsrul candidate 
will bo a hoy member or tho 
ct Team and will bn ex- 
pected to hnvo administrative 
exparlenco as well na the abll- 
‘ D recruit, place and work 
enthusiastically with a multl- 
‘‘“'UP. 1 . nroup. Tha ability to 
,}i}° Project and to 
,tha Employora. 
Unions, the M.S.C. and uthor 
1 ogonclea ta 

essential. 

The salary la on a Local 
Povernmant Scale 6. point 1. 

Indualve of London 

We Ightlnn. 

..Jj® J°o doacrlption and op- 
plication form can be 
obtainad by writing to the 
Administrative Officer (Pro- 
Jeatai at CCCR. Sfl Hnmp- 
3l?5 d London NWl 

lagtemlmr Vs2s. d “ lB: IB,h 

employer. 


Child Care 

COVENTRY 

WIiDelwrlflht Lane, 
Coventry CV7 91IP 

for September 
i» ??-.** ,h '?. intfirnallonal- 
[ 7 _*omoua all age co-educa- 
E12L15. 1 . - rosidentlal/day 
school for inn visually or 

Be responsible for 

-nJ." 1 needs or 

300 children In liaison 
with other ataff. 

Cb) 21 houeeparanis: 
tholr support and supervi- 
sion. 

-S.!5. hD ? 1 >«■* on axclt- 
KA m?i! b *>f recta vaiopmont 
pn? ihta will be a challana- 
I? *■ **=’*i' demniidlno Initia- 
tive and commltmnnt. 

.Tho aucceaaful applicant 
“houjd hold Certificate of 
dunirics.lon in Social 
Jj.o™, or equivalent qual- 
ification and must be resi- 
dent at tha achool in term 
yj"®- S“l“ry: Heildentlal 

f8™ix°S%° r 6 % 0 ° rB * a 6 

8hmpo? lr «dilrMitd C><l tnI 

lunsfiar^ar 1 "* dBte 



Buckinghamshire 
Education Department 


Assistant Education 
Officer 

(Careers) 

Salary Scale PO 4/5 (£12,408 - £14,709) 

You will be based al County Hall, and will be responsible lor 
tha management of the Careera Service. Applicant* should 
have exercised managerial responsibilities at a senior level In 
a Local Authority Careers Service. 


Further details and application forme from ChW 
Education Officer, County Han, Aylesbury HP20 UJZ, on 
receipt ol a.a.e. Closing date Iot applications 12 
September, 1883. 


Community Education Service 

ADVISORY TUTOR 
FOR ADULT BASIC 
EDUCATION 

> Sogth Easit EMex Area ' v-o ' 

As a result of a secondment the Atthorffy wishes to 
appoint an .experienced and energetic' Advfsoiy 
Tutor lo 'a half-time lemporary post for Ihe 
academic. year 1983/84 lo develop. Adult Baste 
Education, especially In the Helds of Literacy and 

■ SaEw^ro-Rata to Burnham FE Lecturer li 
• £7,215-411,688 ’ 

Application forma and lob descriptions are 
available from the County Education Officer, 
Community Education Servloe, Threadneedle 


Chelmsford 287222, Ext. 2882), The closing 

data for applications la Monday, 12th Saptmbar, 


County Cpunci 


1. 


O METHODIST DIVISION 

EDUCATION 
AND YOUTH 

Owing to retirement and re-organizatlon we 
1 have vacant 

■ i T™ 

PA to the General Secretary 

(R?v. Douglas A. Brown) 

We are lootdng lor somaona with good secretariat and 
admlnlstraUve experience, with InlHaliveand aMtw toworic 
Indepshdofitly. who can cope with the varied duties Involved In 
running a buay oftlce. Soma cterioal help given. 

Manager (Office and Personnel) 

Tb ba responsible Ibr efficient provision andjunntng ol clerical 
and 'office eenrifies. Including personnel ftfnotlons. We are 
looking for someone who can establleh good :per*onal relations, 


Appiy tor lurlher dotaHs to; 

• Brian J. Sharp, . • 

Methodist Division of Education and Youth 
2 Cheater House, Pages Lana 
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Lancashire^ 

County Council 'sP' 

An Equal Opportunities Employer 

Social Services 

BRIARS HEY COMMUNITY HOME WITH 
EDUCATION 

Mill Lane, Ralnhlll, Merseyside 

2nd DEPUTY HEAD - 
EDUCATION 

Salary: JNC Schedule 2 Group 3 
£10,323-£1 2,306 

Starting data for poet: let January, 18*4 
Briars Hey caters for 38 Senior girls between the ages of 14 
and 1 7+ yean. The Second Deputy Head la responsible to ll 
Headmaster tor education In the ealabRsfi merit and far 
particular-areas of school administration. 

For Informal enquiries, please contact the Headmaster, 

Mr R. 9. Potter. Tel: 05i-430 0677. , 

Applies tf on forms and further details from: Director of Social 
Services, Duchy House, 96 Lancaster Road, Preston. Tel: 
Preston 284257. (PI ease quote Ref: B2/KA). 


Closing data: 9lh September, 1983. 


MID GLAMORGAN COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

Education Department 

EDU CATION Al^ , 

(5 Posts) 

Hie Authority pro [Joses to strengthen its psychological 
ffiWo take account ol the Wamock Report and the . 
"•I? 8 ! f ^patton Act.. The posts advertised will be 
located In various ‘.parts ot the County : of Mid 
Glamorgan. 

Applications are Invited from graduates of an approved 
University wilh First or Second Class HorSurs or 
In-Psychology acceptable to the 
Authority, who nave successfully purstiea a recognised 
postgraduate course In Educational Psychology and 
have had recognised full-time leaching experience. 
; Tte persons appointed Will work under the direction of 
the appropriate District Educational Psychologist. 
NATIONAL CONDITIONS of service 
. . CANVASSING WILL DiSQDALIFY 
Salary £8,454~£1 4,263, subject to national conditions. 

JSEffifeSF &JMX" Particulars are available 
from the Director. of. Education, Mid Glamorgan Countv 
C^nc 11, County Hall, Cardiff CF1-3NF. The lasTdate 

t0 be I*?’ 


Far an application form 
and Job Deagrlptlon pleaae 
apply to:- Mr, J. O'Shaa. 
Director of Nurse Educa- 


tion, School of Nursing. 
Dudley Road.,, Hospital, 

WEST SUSSEX 

United Reapaneo. a non- 
denominational Christian 
charity, rum homu for 
mentally handicapped 

adults In West Sussex. We 
currently have vacancies 
for experienced staff and 
Junior stafr. resident or 
non-resident. Ability to 
drive an advantage but not 
essential, but a earine and 
constructive approach la. 
Salary range up to £6,600. 

Contact Ol-SfiO BAST or 

r rlte to United Response, 
Thorpe Cloae. London 
W10. (18774) 660000 


J lloae. London 
> 660000 


^BIU a lSSKSS?V 

HRnH Vlt Y Weeks. ■ rot jhehOola . 
; Q i1' colour brochure 
Jaanlo.Robnr- 


..a, M.J . Ward, 
Language School. 

700000 


LONDON TUTORS read., 
primary subjects, maths, 
ence. 

Hebr 


Outdoor Education 


DEVON 

SKBRN LODOB OUTDOOR 
CENTRE 

Multi-activity and apedallat 
courses from £SS. 1 I S frea 

S laces. Run by teachers for 
■seeming party leaders. 
Courses tailored to your re- 
quirements, 

Wrlto/phone, BKern Lodge, 
j yglTtPWn,— App[adP_rj> t _ n >l. 

DYFED 

TV ISAF ACTIVITY CENTRE 
Ideally situated In the Brecon 
Bepoons National. Park In an 

Infer Mt WSSSiW. *?SlT-?}Sfi 
UAntiJih) F i®J d SJudlea.’ Mul- 

wn nasr jaasi 

A rt<l noMr "M for ln- 

Sn«V JESS”** P*6(in6d to 

sf'o UO h ',?. u , r . P „ jia. ul a.u:i! 

kwmictora. Actlvitlea Include 

rfd^'^oVleSfe^-etc^^ril; 

rooms. A. V. equip-"--* t — : 
places for Leaders 
leli.BiA. approved. 

'To m „ '.“SSBSr- 

KISS' »W«*VA a | JMtJStt 


LEARN TO TEACH 
ENGLISH < EFL) 


ONE WEEK RESIDENTIAL 
COURSES AT 
KENT UNIVERSITY/ 
CANTERBURY 


The Course Objective 

To give you q practice! 
and thorough introduction 

ino. V.A.T. . 

Pilgrims Training Cauraae, 
Tina Essex, 8 Vernon 

LEARN E.F.L. 

0%)- Am v KinaSjV- 
<88«fa h strpt,ti Lqnd ^ogld 

UNGUARAMA TEFL 
. COURSES 


Over the £ast few years 
“« OP *J t j m “ ny « 3 “°Plo have 
attended Languors me 

apurees In Teac/t fn a Ten" 
gllah as a. Foreign Lap- 
Btiega br Direct Method . 

Llnguarama i* an Inter- 

fSlreV^n^-A^'iinYt'e 1 !! 

om and abroad and 
vs some 300 

our T&pI . 
training Cauraes. . 

. This year we will again' 
bp running thaee ever- 

5LJ 1 Manchester 

P, d - c ^ Dld 

* PB from 

>1 eSS' ,, ffii 7 , D, SB! 

in A4 site stamped 
6 .envelope:: 


Metropolitan 
Council 


Z.~: 

...* --.ll- 


KIRKLEESl ■ 

■Directorate of Educational Services 


temporary 
educational 

PSYCHOLOGISTS 


1 SOUTH W Alias 

J .. aSSfi * Joln °“ p 

■ . r ■ • ■ 680000 

• i /. '' 

i|. ;.WIGAN-| J.. . 

. ; 8PB8SSP**** bor °ucih « 

<p«door . 

jasii B j ;ii,Ba : 

vSfu P nt?ry th . 0 .*e°to , !.?? R6ed In 

Of ter'vlu 


Rami 

760000 


. Cil*. 


Y: fiamhMl 7 

" toKtent upon age, 

experience 

ftftwoquaWtod 
II Slat AiigL 
Of rp 



iffiHK i 





mditfbmaies 




poem; yt 


Appointments 

Wanted 


ART. Female Graduate 
Teacher, Excellent experience, 

free September. 

Write Box No. TES 00026, 
Priory House . St Johns Lone, 
EC1M 4BX. 117627) 720000 

FRENCH GIRL, 28. qualified 
teachar, seeks Job from Sept. 
19B3, preferably In an Uni- 
versity South England. 4 

I aara experience (5 years In 
ndla -F 1 year In France) 
MOBTEFAOUI Mila, 35 ay. 
M. Cochin. 92320 CHATIL- 

LON/BAONEUX. Franco. 

(17623) 720000 


HOLIDAYS AND JIXRSONAI, 
LOANS from Cl 00 arranged 
without security or delay. 
Camped A Robison Ltd. 1C7 
Jermyn Strent, London, SW1 
6EW. Wrltu, plionu or call 
for written terms. Tele- 
phone 01-830 6656. 

(3693 1 1 800000 


^rol D % TE £ a o.oo«“ v #KKS 

“("tbust-TtpV grBst 


Street, Piccadilly. London 

<vkiksr ona Sotti 


£3,000 for under | 
£77 a month! 

I In In 1 uporc 


* CSOO-E2S/XX) secured leone to Home- 
owner* end mortgege peyera. 

* Um die money u you wUfi. 

* ConsoOdale eeMng cradi » reduce 
monNyculBOinoo. 

4 ConOdondtl poaul aendee. No raloniws to 
emptoye n . 

* Typlcel loan ol E8.000 over 9 y»«a repeyi 
•1170.17 per mondi. Total amoinl peyaM 
e437aao. 

* Roe Be Haurme may bolndudod. 

Monthly repayment ovgr; 

Loan 8 year* tOyeen ISyoan 

OflM 178.17 C84O0 . C4A90 

E4,000 C101.B8 £72.06 C84.40 

£8.600 E |28. 06 £00.10 £8030 

£10,000 cssaso cieaao ciotjn 


TMpteM or wrlto tor tecured Jewi pko 

tfoMbai 

HOMEOWNERS 
FINANCIAL SERVICES 

BerdayaBankChomben 
St OAoo Square, Northunpton NN1 IDA 

Telephone (0604) 94141 

, ^amed P rB fce i* Oemwoer Credl Aa. 1B74 

l n *ni ael itl*hBaglml.ewllmdmdWWia» 


MORTGAOBS ‘TOp-Upa 1 ro 
mortgagea, aecurod and une 
unr6.iT lamia fur tonuhare 


For Sale 
and Wanted 

Beautifully preserved, m 
U lna) iaeuee. Molt dm 
available for Blrthdu, 

(63 5 6 7 ) 06MI 

TIBS. BADOSS, 6TC. 
Efficiently produced ■ 

n BBBonefala prices, hid 
shod many yaara, a am 
known all over Brltila h 
aatlaflad achoola - Mau 
combe Ltd., PO aei ll 
Preatwlch, Mancheater bra 
7NA. Tel: 06 1 -766 Nil 
(08464) IfiHM 


Holidays 

and Accommodatloa 


COMB CAMPING an theca- 
ale - Charter a irmilbjN 
narrow boat, fully fitted ft 
accommodate 12 PtgPu * 
camping _ standard; 94 ya 
■pair" of boats, with fir* 
class skipper* lo B* 
everyone 'a holiday raallr f* 
Joyable. Or aelf-prlva * Id- 


class skipper* lo mb 
everyone '■ holiday raallt f* 
Joyable, Or Mlf-firlv* • Us- 
ury 4 or 6- berth. Full 4|- 
tafia from: Fojtoa HgbI Sv- 

Fox to n 7* d 0 r keV °™H 

CUMBRIA 

mnH" iflUH Aflmr.fi 
tranquility of the- hi® 
lukns. Sltustaa In 16 atr »/ 
our own woodland. SplioUj 
vlawa homely atmcaphaie. 

ISLE OF WIGHT , ! 
Slianklln. 


PENRITH A. A. listed, Fto* 
liuuae, BAB. dinnpr OPlJ“* 
si. f ' mile* Irani Ka'Sl*' 
Mrs Bird. SWi 

M unnr la dalo, Penrith 
psz.__Toii Quo “H-za 


ADVENTURE . HOLIDAY** 
weeks Kashmir ■00. L »?i3 
Qttoinan Turkey^ ■"?’ STJ 
Hob, Syria. Hsiip OvorleniLl' 


The Royal Military 
College of Science 
Shrivenham 

Civilian 


Soholarahlps tor full-time three year courses leadln 

nanraaa Irt lull. J n,i 


y the. College In December, 1983/ : 

: Scholarahlpa are worth approximately £1,60d; sw 
. of any LEA grant,. No tuition, registration of ex^nrtff 
. fees are payable. ; 

0ahdldatea.mu8t be borri between 2nd October, 
wd 1 st October, 1 966, and must Have dbtalned or 
;; toe process of obtaining at least two GCE A teysh 
Ma he, Physics and Chemistry for Applied Sdsnpi j 
;■ Matfja and Physics for Engineering. A UnHed Kjn 
• residential qualification Is ,L - 
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The Times Supplements 
Reprint Service 

number ° f arUdes. featufcs a n d reports are apatite through the Times Supplements' 

Reprints service. Some of those currently available are listed below. Readers will be Kept Informed 

through In-paper advertisements when others are added to the series. 

To obtain one or more of these reprints simply complete the coupon on this page and send It 
together with your cheque or postal order (no Cash Please) to Frances House. The Times 

Supplements, Priory House, St J ohn's Lane, London EUM 4BX. Cheques and postal orders payable 

to Times newspapers Limited. 




Please send me (Tick box and Indic ate qua ntity) 

lenclosemycheau^. 0 .for^_payabletoTlmes . , I . . 1 ^erhulme Report @25p . 

newspapers Unwed. (No Cash Please) . . ; ; r-^ Ctlliaren . sUterature@6 0peach . 

NAMp* ' - .1 . — - p. ' ■ - i ■ ,■ 

Modem:Unguag^@8Dpe9ch 

Al ^ C5Sr r ' ' •• \JT~ Information Technology ^80p 






TT^F sdipolTY^ive) ^ «l;3.0each 

' ' ' Education enYalnlng for Employment @ 

V > top-- :• . -i '• 


; ’s. 'V :* '■ • ; . '* ' 

: AltpricirsquOted-Include postage an 


. | iiktiutrfotHand dellvay or RedStar Delivery ^ 
























